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CHAPTER I 


Background for Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


It is usual to open a biography with some account of the sub- 
ject’s ancestry. Chesterton, in his Browning^^ after some excel- 
lent foolery about pcdigree-hunting, makes the suggestion that 
middle-class ancestiy is far niore varied and interesting than the 
ancestry of the aristocrat : 

The truth is» that aristocrats exhibit less of the romance of pedigree 
than any other people in the world. I or since it is their pnneipte to 
marry only within their own class and mode of life, theie is no oppor- 
tunity in their case for any of the more interesting studies m heredity ; 
they exhibit almost the unbroken unifurmity of the lower antmSls. It 
is m the middle classes that we find the poetry of genealogy; it is the 
suburban grocer standing at h»s shop door whom some wild dash of 
Eastern or Celtic blood may diive suddenly to a whole holiday or a 
crime. 

This may pro\idc fun for a guessing game but is not \ety use- 
ful to a biographer. The Chesterton family, like many another, 
had had the ups and downs in social position that accompany the 
ups and downs of fortune. Upon all this Edward Chesterton, 
Gilbert’s lather, as head of the family, possessed many interest- 
ing documents. After his death, Gilbert’s mother left his papers 
undisturbed. But when she died Gilbert threw away, without 
examination, most of the contents of his father’s study, includ- 
ing all family records. Thus 1 cannot offer any sort of family 
tree. But it is possible to show the kind of family and the social 
atmosphere into which Gilbert Chesterton was bom. 

Some of the irelatiscs say that the family hailed fiom the vil- 
lage of Chesterton - now merged into Cambridge - of which 
they were Lords of the Manor, but Gilbert refused to take this 
seriously. In an introduction to a book called Life in Old Cam- 
bridge, he wrote : 

I have never been to Cambridge except as an admiring visitor ; 1 have 

i. pp. 7-S. 
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Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
«• 

never been to Chesterton at all, either from a sense of unworthiness 
or from a faint superstitious feeling that I might be fulfilling a pro- 
phecy in the countryside. Anyone with a sense of the savour of the old 
English country rhymes anrl tales will share my vague alarm that the 
steeple might crack or the market cross fall down, ior a smaller thing 
than the coincidence of a man named Chesterton going to Chesterton. 

At the time of the Regency, the head of the family was a 
friend of the Princ e*s and (perhaps as a result of such company) 
dissipated his fortune in riotous living and incurred vaiious 
terms of imprisonment for debt. From his debtors’ prisons he 
wrote letters, and sixty years later Mr Edward Chesterton used 
to read them to his family: as also those of another interesting 
relative, Captain George Laval Chesterton, prison reformer and 
friend of Mrs Fry and of Charles Dickens. A relative recalls the 
sentence: *I cried, Dickens cried, we all cried,* which makes 
one rather long for tlie rest of the letter. 

George Laval Chesterton left two books, one a kind of auto- 
biography, the other a work on prison reform. 

Both are worth reading. They breathe the ‘Great Gusto’ seen 
by Gilbert in that era. He does not quote them in his own 
Autobiographjy but, just mentioning Captain C'hcstertou, dwells 
chiefly on his grandfather, who, while George Laval Chesterton 
was fighting battles and reforming prisons, had succeeded to the 
headship of a house-agents’ business in Kensington. For, the 
family fortunes having been dissipated, Gilbert’s great-grand- 
father had become hrst a coal merchant and then a house-agent. 

The Chestertons, whatever the ups and downs of their past 
history, were by now established in that English middle-class 
respectability in which their son was to discover or into which 
he was to bring - a glow and thrill of adventurous romance. 
Edward Chesterton, Gilbert’s father, belonged to a serious 
family and a serious generation, which took its work as a duty 
and its profession as a vocation. I wonder what young house- 
agent to-day, just entering the family business, would receive 
a letter from his father adjuring him to ‘become an active, 
steady and honourable man of business’, speaking of ‘abilities 
which only want to be judiciously brought out, of course assis- 
ted with your earnest co-operation’. 


lo 



Background for Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

Gilbert’s niolher was Marie Grosjean, one of a family of 
twenty-three children. The family had long been English, but 
liad come Irom I renth Switzerland. Marie’s mother was from 
an Aberdeen family called Keith, which gave Gilbert his second 
name and a dash of Scottish blood which ‘appealed strongly to* 
my affections and made a sort of Scottish romance in my child- 
hood*. Marie’s father, whom Gilbert never saw, had been ‘one 
of the old Weslevan laj -preachers and was thus involved in 
public contro\eisy, a characteristic w^hich has descended to his 
grandchild. He was also one of the leaders of the early Teetotal 
movement, a characteristic which has not.*^ 

When Edward ber’ame engaged to Marie Grosjean he com- 
plained that his ‘dearest girl* would not believe that he had any 
work to do, but he was in fact much occupied and increasingly 
responsible for the family business. 

In the letters from parents and older relatives religioift* ob- 
servances arc taken lor granted and there is an obvious sincerity 
m the many allusions to God’s will and God’s guidance of hu- 
man life. No one reading them could doubt that the description 
of a dying relative as ‘ready for the summons’ and ‘going home* 
is a sincere one. Other letters, notably Hariictte’s, do not lack 
a spice of malice in speaking of those whose religion w^as unreal 
and affected - a phenomenon that only appears in an age when 
real religion abounds. 

Doubtless her generation was beginning to see Christianity 
with less than the simplicity of their parents. They were hear- 
ing of Darwin and Spencer, and the optimism which accom- 
})dnicd the idea of evolution was turning religion into a vague 
glow which would, they felt, .survive the somewhat childish 
dogmas in wliich our rude ancestors had tried to formulate it. 
But with an increased vagueness went also, with the more 
liberal - and the Chest ertons weie essentially liberal both poli- 
tically and theologically - an increased tolerance. In several of 
his letters, Edward Chesterton mentions the Catholic Church, 
and certainly with no dislike. He went on one occasion to hear 
Manning preach, and much admired the sermon, although he 
notes too that he found in it ‘no distinctively Roman Cadiollc 

1 . Autohtoffraphy, p, 19 . 
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doctrine*. He belonged, however, to an age that on the whole 
found the rest of liie more exciting and interesting than reli- 
gion, an age that had kept the Christian virtues and still be- 
lieved that these virtues could stand alone, without the support 
' of the Christian creed. 

Edward and Marie Chesterton had no fear of life : they be- 
longed to a generation whief^ cheerfully created a home and 
brought fresh life into being. In doing it, tliey did a thousand 
other things, so that the home they made was full of vital ener- 
gies for the children who were to grow up in it. Gilbert re- 
collects his father as a man of a dozen hobbies, his study as a 
place where these hobbies lorme<l strata of exciting products, 
awakening jouthhil covetousness in the matter of a new paint- 
box, satisfjing youtliiul iniagindtion by the production of a toy 
theatre. His character, serene and humorous as his son describes 
him, is reflected m his leltcis. 1 dvvaid ('hesterton did not use 
up his mental poweis in the famdv business. Taught by his 
father to be a good man o{ business, he was in his private life a 
man of a thousand other energies and ideas. ‘On the whole,* 
says his son,^ ‘I am glad lie was never an artist. It might have 
stood m Ills way m beconnng an amaUur. It might have spoilt 
his career; his private career. He could never have made a 
vulgar success of all the thousand things he did so siu cc'ssfully.* 

Here, Gilbert sees a marked di^tinc tion between that genera- 
tion of business men and the present one in the use of leisure; 
he sees hobbies as superior to sport. ‘The old-fashioned Eng- 
lishman, like my father, sold houses for liis living but hlled his 
own houhe with his life. A hobby is not merely a holiday, . . . 
It is not merely exeicising the body instead of the mind, an ex- 
cellent but now largely a recognized tiling. It is exercising the 
rest of the mind; now an almost neglected thing.* Edward 
Chesterton practised ‘water colour painting and modelling and 
photography and stained glass and fretv\x)rk and magic lanterns 
and medieval illumination*. And, moreover, ‘knew all his 
English literature backwards*. 

It has become of late the fkshion for oni' who writes of his 
own life to see himself against a dark background, to see his 
1 . Auiobtography^ pp, 
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Background for Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

development Irustrated by some shadow of heiedity or some 
honor of environment But Gilbert saw his life rather as the 
ancients saw it when pietas was a duty because we had received 
so much fiom those who brought us into being This English- 
man was grateful to his country, to his parents, to his home for 
all that they had gi\cn him 

I regret that I ha\f no gloomy and savage father to ofiei to the pub- 
lic gaze as the true cause of all tragic htritage, no pile faced and 
pittially poisoned mother whose suicidal instincts have cursed me 
wrh the temiilntions of the artistic ti mperament I regret that there 
was nothing in the langc of our family much more racy than a i emote 
and mildly imptcunious unc le , and that 1 cannot do my duty as a true 
modern, by cursing cverybodv who m-idt int whatever I am 1 am not 
deal about what that is , but 1 am pretty sure that most of it is m^ own 
tiult And I am compclU d to tonitss that 1 look back to thai landscape 
of my first days with i phasuic tliat should doubtless be rcscrvi54 for 
the Utopias of the I utui i t ^ 

1 Cj K Chest trton i nobiof^rapi/^ p 29 
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C HAPTEU 2 


Childhood 


GiiBtRT Kiith CiitSfH ION was bom on 29 May 
1874, ^ house m Sluffickl lenacc, Cainpdcn llill, just bt 

low the great lowtr ot the Walirwoiks which so much im- 
pressed his childish imigination I owtr down the hill wis the 
Anglican Church of St George, andheie lu was bipti/ed When 
he was about hvc, thi lamil) moved to Warwick Gardens As 
old-hshiomd London houses go, 1 1 Warw ick (f irdcns is smill 
A long, narrow, green strip, w Inch must ha\e been a good d( il 
longer before a row of girigts was built at the bick, was Gil 
bert s playground His Indioom wis a long room at tlie U»p of 
a not very high houst 

Cecil was fivi. years >oungci than Gilbert, who wtlconud 
his birth with the rernaik. Now 1 shall alwi>s hive an mdi 
ence*, a prophecy leini mix n d b) ill pirtics be caust it pro\cd 
so smgulaily false As soon is Cecil could speak, he began to 
argue and the bi others’ int^icouise the neeloi ward consisted r)( 
unending discussion Ihcj alwi>s argii d, the> never quarrel 
led 

Theit was also a little sister Beatrice who died when Gilbert 
was \ery voung, so )oung tint ht icnicmbeitd a fail she hul 
from a rocking horse more cleaily than he i c'me iribei ed her 
de*ath, and in his memory linked with the fall the sense of loss 
and sorrow tint rame with the death 

It would be impossible to tell tlx story of his childhood one 
half so well as he has told it himself It is the best part of his 
Autobwqraphi Imle'ed, it is one e)f the best chihlhoods in litera 
tore Lor Gilbert Chesterton most peifeetly lemimbertd the 
exact ti nth, not only about what happened to a child, but about 
how a child thought and felt What is more, he sees childhood 
not as an isolated fragment or an excursion into fairyland, but 
as his ‘real life, the real bc'ginnings of what should have been a 
inoie real life , a Ipst experience m the land of the living*. 

H 



Childhood 


Here are tliC beginnings of the man’s philosophy in the life 
and experience ol the child He was living m a world of reality, 
and that realit) was beautiful, in the clear light of *an eternal 
morning*, which ‘hid a sort of wonder in it, as if the world 
wcic as new as mjself* A child in this world, like God m tho 
moment of creation, looks upon it and sees that it is m ry good 
It was not that he was nc\ci unhappy as a child, and lu had his 
share of bodily pam ‘1 had a fur amount of toothache and 
especially caraclic.’ But the child has his own philosophy and 
makes his own pioportion, and unhappiness and pun ‘aic of a 
dificrcnt tcxtuic or held on a different tenuu ’ 

Wliat was wondciful about childhood is tbit 'll!) thing in it was a 
wonder It was not imiel^ a woild full of miracles, it was a miracu- 
lous world What gives m< this shock is almost an) thing I really recall , 
not the things I she uid thml most worth it calling This is where it 
difltis liom the olhei gn it thrill of the past, all that is connecte3 with 
hist love and the lomantic passion , for that, though cquallv poignant, 
comes alwavs to a point, and is nanow like a lapicr piercing the 
heart, when as the other was more like a bundled windows opened 
on all sides of the head ^ 

These window s ope ning cm ail side s so much more swiftly for 
the genius than for the lesl of us, led to a result often to be 
noted in the childhood of exceptional men a combination ol 
backwarehicss and pre-cocily Gilbert Chesterton was m some 
ways a very backward child He did not talk much before thite. 
He leaint to road onlv at eight 

He loved fairy tales asachilelhc read them or hid the m lead 
aloud to him as a big beoy he wreilt and illustrate d a good mans , 
some of which aie printed in Ihe Coloured Lunds I have found 
several fragments in praise ol Hans Andersen written appar- 
e ntly in his schooldays In th» chapter of Orthodoyy called ‘ Ihe 
I ihics of 1 Ifland* he shows how the truth about goodness and 
happiness came to him out of the old fairy tiles v^nd made tho 
first basis for his philosophy And Gcoigo Macdonald’s story 
The Princess and the Goblin made, he says, ‘a dificrence to my 
whole existence, which helped me to see things in a cei tain way 

1 . AutohlOQTQph} , p 38 
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from the start/ It is the story of a house where gobiins Were in 
die cellar and a kind of fairy godmother in a hidden room up- 
stairs. This story had made ‘all the ordinary staircases and doors 
and windows into magical things*. It was the awakening of the 
cense of w^onder and joy in the ordinary things always to be his. 
Still more important was the realization represented by the 
goblins below stairs, that ‘Whon the evil things besieging us do 
appear, they do not appear outside but inside/ 

All this to Gilbert made the story the ‘most real, the most 
realistic, in the exact sense of the phrase the most like life' of 
any story he c\ er read then or later ! Another recurrent image 
in books by the same author is that of a great white horse. And 
Gilbert says, ‘ To this day I can never see a big white horee in 
the street without a sudden sense oi indescribable things.*^ 
‘One of my first memorU^s,' he wTites in the Autobiography ^ 
‘is playing in the gaideii under the care of a girl with ropes of 
golden hair; to whom my mother afterwards called out from 
the house, “You are an angel** ; which I was disposed to accept 
without metaphor. She is now living in Vancouver as Mrs 
Robert Kidd/ 

Mrs Kidd, then Annie Firmin, was the daughter of a girl- 
hood friend of Mrs Chesterton's. She called her ‘Aunt Marie*. 
She and her sister, Gilbeit says in the Autobiography ^ ‘had more 
to do with enlivening my early years than most*. She has a 
vivid memory of Sheffield Terrace where all three Chesterton 
children were born and where the little sister, Beatrice, died. 
Gilbert, in those days, was called Dicldie, his father then and 
later was ‘Mr td’ to the family and intimate friends. Soon after 
liis sister’s death they moved to Warwick Gardens. Mrs Kidd 
w rites : 

. . , the little boys weie never allowed to see a funeral. If one 
passed down Warwick Gardens, they were hustled from the nursery 
window at once. Possibly this was because Gilbert had such a tear of 
sickness or accident. If Cecil gave the slightest sign of choking at 
dinner, Gilbert would thiow down his spoon or fork and rush from 
the room. I have seen him do it so many times. Cecil was fond of ani- 
mals. Gilbert wasn't. Cecil had a cat that he named Faustine, because 
I . Introduction to George MaaloDaU and His Wje. 
l6 



Childhood 

he wanted her to be abandoned and wicked >- but Faustine turned out 
to be a gentleman 1 

Gilbert’s story-telling and verse-niaking began very early, 
but not, I think, in great abundance ; his drawing even earlier,^ 
and of this there is a great deal. There is nothing very striking 
in the written fragments that remain, but his drawings, even at 
the age of five, arc full of vigour. The faces and figures are al- 
ways rudimentary human beings, sometimes a good deal more, 
and they are taken thiough lengthy adventures drawn on the 
bai ks of bits ol wall-paper, of insurance forms, m little books 
sewn together, or sometimes on lung strips glued end to end 
by his father. These diawings can oiten be dated exactly, for 
Ldward Chesterton, who later kept collections of press-cut- 
tings and photographs of his son, had already begun to collect 
his drawings, writing the date on the back of each. Wi^ the 
earlier ones he may, one sometimes suspects, have helped a 
little, but It soon liecomes easj to distinguish the two styles* 

1 think Gilbert’s father meant more to him than his mother, 
fond as he was of her. Most of their friends seem to feel that 
Cecil was her favourite son. ‘Neither was ever demonstrative,’ 
Annie Fiimin says, ‘I never saw either ol them kiss his mother.* 
But in some ways the mother sjioilt both bojs. They had not 
the training that a stiict mother or an efficient nurse usually 
accomplishes with the most refractory. Gilbert was never re- 
fiactory, merely absent-minde<l ; but it is doubtful whetlici he 
was sent upstairs to wash his hands or brush his hair, except m 
pieparation lor a visit or ceremonial occasion. And it is per- 
fectly certain that he ought to have been so sent soveial tunes 
a day. No one minded if he was late for meals; his father, too, 
was frequently late and Fiances, during her engagement, often 
saw his mother put the dishes down in the fiicplace to keep hot, 
and wait patiently - in spite of Gilbert’s description of her as 
‘more swift, relentless and generally radical m her instincts* 
than his father. Annie Firmm’s eailier memories fit this de- 
scription better. Much as she loved her ‘aunt’, she writes ; 

Aunt Marie was a bit of a tyrant m her own family ! I have been 
many times at dmner, when there might be a joint, say, and a chicken 

17 
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— and she viould say posilivel) to Mr Ed, ‘Which will you have, 
Edward?’ Idward: ‘I think I’d like a bit of chicken 1* Aunt M., 
fierceJy: *No, }ou won’t, you’ll ha\e mutton!* That happened so 
often. Sometimes Alice Grosjean, the youngest of Aunt M.*s family, 
jiuniliarly known as ‘Slopcr*, was there. When asked her preference 
she would say, difhdenlly, ‘I think I’ll take a little mutton!’ ‘Don’t be 
a fool, Alice, you know you like chicken,’ - and chicken she got. 

Visitors to the house in later years dwell on Mrs Chester- 
ton's immense spint of hospitality, the gargantuan meals, the 
eager desire that guests should eat enormously, and the witti- 
ness of her con^elsdti<)n. Schoolboy contemporaries of Gilbert 
say that, although immensely kind, she alaimcd tliem hy a 
rather foi bidding appearanc e - ‘her clothes thrown on anyhow', 
and blackened and protruding teeth which ga\e her a witclilike 
appeal ance. ... The house too was dusty and untidy.* .She 
called them always by their surnames, both when they weie 
little boys, and after they grew up, ‘Olilershaw, Bentley, Solo 
men*. 

Edward Clicsterton was the most perfect father that could 
have been imagined to help in the opening of windows on 
every side. *My father might have rc minded people of Mr Pic k- 
wick except that he was always bearded and never bald; he 
wore spectacles and had all the Pickwickian evenness of U'm[)ei 
and pleasure in the humouis of travel,* He had, as his son fur- 
ther notes in the Autobiography y a power of invention which 
‘created for children the permanent anticipation of what is 
profoundly called a “Suqirise**.* The child of to-day chooses 
his Christmas present in advance and derides between Peter 
Pan and the Pantomime (when he does not get both), llie 
Chesterton children saw their first glimpses of fantasy through 
the framework of a toy theatre of which their father was car- 
penter, scenc-paintcr and sccnc-shifter, author and creator of 
actors and actresses a few inches high. Gilbcrt*s earliest re- 
collection is of one of these figures in a golden crown carrying 
a golden key, and his father w'as all through his childhood d man 
with a golden key who admitted him into a world of w’onders. 


i8 



CHAPTER 3 


School Daj!^ 


Curiously enough Gilbeit does not speak m the Autobio- 
graphy of any school cxt< pi St Paul’s. He went, howe\cr, lust 
to Colet C ourt, usuallj c dir cl at that tune Fh wshei ’s, from the 
name of the Heaclmistcr f hough it is not icchnicall) the pic- 
paiatory school loi St Paul’s, laige nunibeis ot Paulines do pass 
through It. It stands opposite St Paul’s in the Hamnursnuth 
Road and must ha\c be cn h It by Gilbert as one thing with his 
main school experience , lor he nowhc le diHeientiates between 
the two. 

St Paul’s School is an old Citv fc'unehtion which ha'^hid 
among its schohis Milton and Marlboiough, Pepvs and Judge 
jelliess, and Sir l^hilip Prancisanel a host of oihei distinguished 
men I he editor oi a correspondence column wiote a good 
many yeais later in answer to an enquner. ‘^e^s, Milton an I 
G K Chestci ton were both chIuc T ied at St Paul’s school WV 
fancy, how*-\cr, that Milton had lelt before Chestciton en« 
tcred the school ’ 

Ills early days at schoc^l were \ery solitary, his chief occ upa 
tion beung to draw all over his books He chew caricatures of 
his mastcis, he drew scenes from Shakespeare, he drew pre>mi- 
nent politicians He did not at hrst make many friends In the 
Autobiography he makes a sharp distinction between being a 
child and being a bo>, but it is a distinct e^n that could only be 
diawii by a man And most nun, I fancy, would find it a little^ 
difficult to say at what moment the transfoimition occuired 
G. K seems to put it it the beginning of school life, but the 
fact that St Paul’s was a day school mc^ant that »he tiansiuon 
from home to school, usual in 1 nghsh public school education, 
was never in his case completely made No doubt he is right in 
speaking m the iutobwgraphv of ‘the sort of prickly protection 
like liair’ tliat ‘grows o\er what was once the child*, of the fact 
that schoolboys in his time ‘could be blasted with the honible 
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revelation of having a sister, or even a Christian name’ . Never- 
theless, he went home every evening to a father and mother 
and small brother; he went to his friends* houses and knew 
their sisters ; school and home life met daily instead of being 
“sharply divided into terms and holidays. 

This fact was of immense significance in Gilbert’s develop- 
ment. Years later he noted as the chief defect of Oxford that it 
consisted almost entirely of people educated at boarding- 
schools. For good, or evil, or for both, a boy at a day-school is 
educated chiefly at home. 

Gilbert calls the chapter on his school days. ‘How to be a 
Dunce*, and although in mature life he was ‘on the side of his 
masters’ and grateful to them ‘that rny persistent efforts not 
to learn Latin were frustrated; and that 1 was not entirely 
successful even in escaping the contamination of the 
language of Aristotle and Demosthenes’, he still contrasts 
childhood as a time when one ‘w'ants to know nearly every- 
thing* with ‘the period of what is commonly called educa- 
tion ; that is, the period during w^hich I w^as being instructed 
by somebody I did not know about something I did not want 
to know*. 


The boy who sat next to him in class, Lawrence Solomon (later 
Senior Tutor of University College, l.ondon), remembered 
him as sleepy and indilferent in manner but able to master any- 
thing when he cared to take the trouble - as he very seldom did. 
He was in a class with boys almost all his juniors. Lucian Older- 
shaw, who later became his brother-in-law, says of Gilbert’s 
own description of his school life that it was as near a pose as 
Gilbert ever managed to get. He wanted desperately to be the 
ordinary schoolboy, but he never managed to fulfil this ambi- 
tion. Tall, untidy, incredibly clumsy and absent-minded, he 
was marked out from his fellows both physically and intellec- 
tually, When in the later p 2 trt of his school life some sort of 
physical exercises were made compulsory, the boys us6d to 
form parties to watch his strange or paral- 
lel bars. In these early days, he was S! ‘some- 

what solitary but not unhappy, ag(jll^§fectly goodthilfeoured 
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about the tricks which were me\itably played on a boy who 
always appeared to be hall ask ep. 

‘He sat at the back ot tlie room,’ says Mr Fordham, ‘and 
never distinguished himself We thought him the most curious 
thing that ever was * His schoolfellows noted how he would 
stnde along, ‘apparently muttering poetry, Lieakmg into mane 
laughter*. The kind of thing he was mutU ring we Icam from a 
sentence in the iutobiograpfy ‘I was one day wandering about 
die streets m that part of North Kensington, telling mjself 
stones of fcuclil sallits and Mtges, in the manner of Walter 
Scott, and vaguely trjing to «ipply tht.m to the wilderness of 
bnek** and mort u around me ’ 

‘1 can see him now,* wrote‘ Mi Fordham, ‘very tall and 
lanky, striding untidily along Kensington High Sirett, smiling 
and sometimes scowling as he talked to himself, apparently 
oblivious of evciything h< passtd, but ui lealil^ a far closer 
observer than most, and one who not onl> observvd but re- 
membered what he had seen ’ It w as onl> of Ininsc It that he was 
really obliMoiis 

Mr Oldcrsliiw remcmbcis that on one occasion on a very 
cold clay they hlkcl his po< Uts with snow m tlie playground 
When class reassembled, tl'c snow began to mcli anil pools to 
appear on the floor A small hoy i ^iseil his hand Please, Sir, 1 
think the hboialorv sink ni 'st Ik leiking agnn The water is 
coming through and falling all ovt’ C lusti rton * 

The laboratoiy sink was an old oilt.iukr and the master must 
have bc'cn shoi l-sighted ‘Chesteiton,* he said, ‘go up to Mr — 
and ask him with in\ c oinplnneiits to ste that the lioiible with 
the sink IS put right inimediateU ’ G Ibert, with w iter still 
streaming from both pockets, obediently went upstairs, gave 
the message and returned without discoseung what had hap- 
pened. 

The boys who jdayed these joU s on him had ?l the same time 
an extraordinary respect, both for his intclkctual acquire- 
ments and for his moral character One l>oy , who rather prided 
himself in puvate life on be mg a man about town, stopped him 
one day in the passage and said solemnly, ‘Chesterton, I am an 
abandoned profligate.’ G. K. replied, ‘I’m sony to hear it.* 
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*\Vc ^vatchcd our talk,* one of them said to me, ‘when he was 
with us.* His homo and upbringing wxre lelt by some of his 
schoolfellows to ha\e definitcl) a Puritan tinge about them, al- 
though on the other hand the more Conservative elements re- 
*garded them as p<ditically dangerous. Mr Oldershaw relates 
that his own lather, who was a Conseivalive in politics and liad 
also joined the Catholic ('hurch, seriously warned him against 
the Agnosticism and Republicanism ol the Chesterton house- 
hold. Ikit even at this age his scliO(dlellows recognized that he 
had begun the great quest of his life. ‘We feh,* said Oldershaw, 
‘that he was loc^king lor God.* 

1 suppose it was in j\nt tlu* keenness of the inner vision that 
produci'cl the efle^ t ot external sleejiinoss and made it possible 
to pai'k Gilbert’s pockets with snow ; but it was alsv) tbe fact 
that he was ohsor'ing xc'ry kecniv tl c kind ol tlinifT (hat othcT 
people do not bother to observe All the time lie was seeing 
qualities in his fi lends, ideas in litciature, and possil/ilitics in 
life. And all this world of imagination had, on his own theory", 
to be caiefullv c ('ncealcxl from his niasUrs. In the Auobioijrupiy 
he describes himself walking to school ler\(*mlv reciting verses 
which he afterwards repeated in class with a (It'termined lack of 
expression and woodenness ol voiev ; hut wdieu he assumes that 
this is how all hoys beliave, he surely altriiiutes his own literary 
enthusiasms far too widely. One would rather gather that he 
supposed thf" whole of St Paul’s School to be in the conspiracy 
to concc'al their love of literature from their masters! Such of 
his own schoolboy papers as can be found show an imagination 
rare eijough at any age, and an enthusiasm not commonly to be 
found among sclicnilboys. A very early one, to judge fiy the 
handwriting, is on the advantages for an historical character of 
having long hair, illustrated by the history of Mary Queen of 
Scots and Charles the First. In the contrast he draws between 
Mary" and Flizabetb, appear qualities of historical imagination 
that might well belong to a mature and experienced writer. 

... As in the cause of the fleeting heartlc'os Helen, the Tiojan War is 
stirred up, and great Ajax perishes, and the gentle PatiocJus is slain, 
and mighty Hector falls, and godlike Achilles is laid low, and the dun 
plains of Hades are thickened with the shades of Kings, so round this 
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lovely giddy French princess, fall one by one the haughty Dauphin, the 
princely Darnlcy, the accoitiplished Ri/zio, the terrible ^thwell, 
and when she dies, she dies as a martyr before the weeping eyes of 
thousands, and is given a popular pity and regret denied to her rival, 
w'ith all her faults of violence and vanity, a greater and a purer 
woman. 

It must indeed have been a terrible scene, the execution of that un- 
happy Queen, and it is a scene that has been described by too many 
and too able writers for me to venture on a picture of it. But the con- 
tinually lamented death of Mary of Scotland seems to me Happy com- 
pared with the end of her greater and sterner rival. As I think on the 
two, the vision of the black sealfedd, the grim headsman, the serene 
captive, and the wee|)ing jiopulace fade:* from me and is replaced by a 
sadder vision : the vision of the dimly*lightcd state-bedroom of White- 
hall. Elizabeth, haggard .^iid wild-eyed, has Hung hcrseli prone upon 
the floor and refuses to lake meat or drink, but lies there, surrounded 
by ceremonious courtiers, but seeing with that terrible insight that 
was her curse, that she was alone, that their homage was a rnockerv, 
that they weie w'aiting eagerly for her deoth to crown their intrigues 
with her successor, that there was not in the whole world a single 
being who cared for her: seeing all this, and bearing it with the iron 
fortitude of her race, but underneath that ins incible sdence the deep 
woman's nature cr>ing out with a bitter cry that she is loved no 
longer: thus gnawed by the fang^ of a dead vanity, haunted by the pale 
ghost of Issex, and helpless and bitter of heart, the greatest of Eng- 
lishwomen passed silently away. Of a truth, there are prisons more 
gloomy tlian Fotheiingay and deaths raoic cruel than the axe. Is there 
no pity due to those who undergo the>e? 

It is surprising to read the series of form reports written on 
a boy who at fifteen or sixteen could do work of this quality. 
Here are the half-yearly reports made l>' his Form Masters from 
his first vear in the school at the age of thirteen to the time he 
left at the age of eighteen. 

December 1887. Too much for me: means well by me, I believe, but 
has an inconceivable knack of forgetting at the slK*'*tost notice, is 
c onsequently always m trouble, though some of his work is well 
done, when he dues remember to do it. He ought to be in a studio not 
at school. Never troublesome, but for his lack of memory and 
absence of mind. 

Julf 1888. Wildly inaccurate about everything; never thinks for two 
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consecutive moments to judge by his work : plenty of ability, per- 
haps in other directions than classicsf 
December 1888. Fair. Improving in neatness. Has a very fair stock of 
general knowledge. 

July 1 889. A great blunderer with much intelligence. 

December 1889. Means well. Would do better to give his time to 
‘Modem* subjects. 

July 1890. Can get up any work, hi't originates nothing. 

December 1890. Takes an interest in his Lnglish work, but otherwise 
has not done well. 

July 1891. He has a decided literary aptitude, but does not trouble 
himself enough about school work. 

De< ember 1891. Report missing, 

July 1892. Not on the same plane with the rest: composition quite 
futile, but will translate well and appreciate what he reads. Not a 
quick brain, but possessed by a slowly moving tortuous imagina- 
tion. Conduct always admirable. 

What is much clearer from the mass of note-books and odd 
sheets of paper belonging to these years than Irom the Autobio- 
gropfy is the degree to which the two processes of resisting and 
absorbing knowledge were going on simultaneouslj. At school 
he was, he says, asleep but drt'aming in liis sleep; at home he 
was still learning literature from his fathei, going to museums 
and picture galleries for enjoyment, listening to political talk 
and engaging in arguments, writing historical plays and acting 
them, and above all drawing. 

To most of his early writing it is nearly impossible to aflix a 
date - with the exception of a ‘dramatic journaT, kept by fits 
and starts during the Christmas holidays when he was sixteen, 
G. K. solemnly tells the reader of this diary to take warning by 
it, to beware of prolixity, and it does in fact contain many more 
words to many fewxr ideas than any of his later writings. But it 
is useful in giving the atmosphere of those years. Great part is 
in dialogue, the author appearing throughout as Your Humble 
Servant, his young brother Cecil as tlie Innocent Child. 

The first scene is the rehearsal of a dramatic version of 
Scott’s Woodstock. This has been written by Your Humble Ser- 
vant who is at the same lime engaged on ? historical romance. 
At interv’als in the languid rehearsing, endless discussions take 
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place: betweeii OUershaw and G. K. on Thackeray, between 
Oldershaw, his father, and G. K. on Royal Supremacy in the 
Church of England. The boys, walking between their two 
houses, ‘discuss Roman Catholicism, Supremacy, Papal v. Pro- 
testant Persecutions. ... * # 

‘Conservative* Oldershaw regards his friend as a ‘red hot 
raging Republitan*, and it is interesting to note already faint 
foreshadowings of Gilbcrt*s future political views. His parents 
had made him a Liberal but it seemed to him later, as he notes 
in the Autohio^rapfy, that their generation was insulliciently 
alive to the condition and suflerings of the poor. Open-eyed in 
so many matters, they were not looking in that particular direc- 
tion. And so it was only very gradually that he himself began to 
look. 

Your Humble Servant rcail Oldershaw Fli/abclh Bi owning’s ‘Cry 
of the Childien*, which the foimer could scarcely trust hims^f to 
read, but which the latter <aiididly avowu) that he did not like. Part 
and parcel of Oldersliaw’s optimism is a dtsire n<'t to believe in pic- 
tuics of real misery, and a di sire to find out ct)n)pensating pleasures. 

I think there was a m)od deal in what he said, hut at the same time I 
tliink that tln're is leal misery, |>h)S!ca! and mental, in the low and 
criminal classes, and I don’t belli vc m crying peace where there is no 
peace. 

The little group seems certainly at this date to be living in a 
land in which *tis always aftenioun. In one house or another 
tea-lime goes on until signs of dinner mike their appearance. 
The boys only move from one hospitable dining-room to another, 
or adjourn to their own bedrooms where tiilbert piles book 
on book and reduces even neat shelves to the same chaos that 
reigns in his own room. 

The Christmas holidays to which the ‘dramatic journal* be- 
longs came a few months after the founding of the Junior 
Debating Club, w'hich became so central in Gilbext*s life and 
which he treated with a gravity, solemnity even, such as he 
never showed later for any cause, a gravity untouched by 
humour. It was a group of about a dozen boys, started with the 
idea that it should be a Shakespeare Club, but immediately 
changed into a general discussion club. They met every week 
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at the home of one or other, and atter a hearty tea some member 
read a paper which was then debateil. 

At the age of twenty, when he had left school two years, 
G. K. wrote a solemn history of this institution in which the 
• question of whether it was right or wrong to insist on penny 
fines for rowdy hehasiour is cansassed with passionate feeling! 
One boy who was expelled a^ked to be readmitted, saying, ‘I 
feci so lonely without it.’ Gilbert’s enthusiasm over this inci- 
dent could be no greater had he been a bishop acclaiming the 
return of an apostate to the Christian fold. I .siipjiose it was 
partly because of his cailj solitary life at scJiool, partly because 
of the general trend of his thought, partly that at this later date 
he was under the iulUience of Walt Whitman .ind cast back 
upon bis earlier jears a sort of glow or ha/e of Whitman ideal- 
ism. An) how, the junior Dehaling Club became to him a s)m- 
bol of the id(‘al liiendship. They were knights ol the Round 
Table, Ihcy were jongleurs de Dicu. rh(y were the I Inman 
Club, through whom and in whom he had mad(‘ the grand dis 
cosery of Man. They wcie his youth [>eT sonified. Ihe note is 
still struck in the letters of his engagement ptuod, and it was 
only forty yeais later, warding his Auiobio^]j,jpliy^ that he was able 
to picture witli a certain hunioious detachment this group of 
bo)S who met to eat buns and critic i/e the unnerse. 

A year after their first meeting, the eneigy of I iic ian Glder- 
sliaw produced a magazine called the DchoUr. At first it was 
turned out at home on a duplicator - the efficiency of the pro- 
duction being such that the author of any given j)aj)cr w'as able 
occasionally to recogni/e a lew words of his owm contribution. 
Later it was printed and g!\es a good record of the meetings and 
discussions. 

‘The Chairman [G. K. C.j said a few words,’ runs a record, 
after some months of c\istence, ‘stating his pride at the success 
of the Club, and his belief in the good effect such a literary in- 
stitution might have as a protest against the lower and tm- 
worthy phases of school life. His view having been vehemently 
corroborated, the meeting broke up.’ 

Evidently some of Gilbert’s friends tended towards a youth- 
ful cynicism, for in a paper on Barrie’s Window in Thrums Gil- 
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bert apolo£ri2e^ lo SiKh oi you as ar^ much bitten with the 
George Mooic state ol mind* 

Tht book which cltstubcs iht rustv im >tKJiis an 1 tojlsom^ lives of 
the Thiuins wenus will al\va)> remain a hook that has givi n me 
something, mcl the fact that mint is inereh the po])uhr view and that 
what I fet i in it can be ccjually It It by tht majority of fellow treatures, 
this fact, ‘‘Ueh ij my hirfleiied and ibindomd MUc, only makts me like 
the book moit I hive long found m^stlf m tbit hojxlcss minoni) that 
IS engvud in pi otic ting the mijorily of minkind lioin the atticks of 
all men 

I he two outslindiiY ‘ckbiteis’ in (j K *s life wcu Lucian 
Olclershaw wlio be tame his brothci in liw and will often re- 
appear in these page s, an ' 1 dmund t It nhew Bentley, his friend 
of iiitnds Close 1\ unitid as was the whole group, I ucian 
Oldtrshaw" once' told mt that they weic frantic illv jedous of 
one anolhei t would ha\c done anything to gt t the first 
place with Gilbtit 

‘But you know,* I said, ‘who liad it ’ 

he uphed, ‘our je ilousj ed Btnllej was ONcivshelm- 

ing * 

Ml Bentlc\ bee line a joiirndi^l and was for long on the edi- 
torial staff ol the DdtJy Telegraph, but he is best known for his 
eh teetne stoi n s espe cnlly Trent's 1 Lasc and as the inven- 
toi of a sjiceial form ol ihjme, known fiom his seeond name as 
thtChrduw llewiole the hr of these while still school, 
and the best wen liter puhhshe'd in a \olumt cill» d Bngrapfy 
for Beginners, wlin h G K illustrated I leryom has his fasour- 
itc My own IS 

Sir Chiistoplui Witii 

Slid 'I am goinj to dinj. with some m^n. 

If inybod> tails 

Tm designing St Piul s 

Ol possibU 

I hi piople e)f Spam think CervanUs 
Iqual to half a do/^n Uantts, 

An opinion itsented most bittcily 
By the people ol Italy 
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Bentley was essentially a holiday as well as term-time com- 
panion, and when they were not together a large toirespond- 
ence between the two boys gives some idea of how and where 
Gilbert spent his summer holidays. They are very much school- 
boy letters and not worth <^uoting at full length, but it is inter- 
esting to compaie both stjle and content with the later letters. 
All the letters begin ‘Dear Bentley*. The hrst use of his Chiis- 
tian name only occuis after both had left school. 

(undated ) 

I direct this lettci to vour ancient patrimonial estate unknowing 
whether it will reach )()u or where it will reach you if it docs, 
whethof ^ou are shooting polai bears on the icc fields of Spitsbergen 
or cooking missionaiies among the cannihds of the South Pacific But 
wherever you are I find some considetablc idiit in turning from the 
lofty correspondence of the secictary (with no dispangcmcnt of iny 
much estec toed friend, Oldtishiwl to anothei fritnd (ifclowmccal 
limso as Mt Vtrdint Cjttcn siid) who can disjoin sc on some other 
subjects bisule the Vxiety, im! who will not dtvoto tht‘ whole of his 
coi responds nit to the qiu >tions of that c\( ( lU nt and sduable body* 
The S(K icty is a very good thing in its w ly (U ing the Prisidi,nt I 
naturally think so) but like other good things, ^ou imy Invc too much 
of It, and I ha\e Ind . 

As I said before, I don’t know where you are disporting yourself, 
beyond some burned remaik about Pans which \ou iliopped in our 
burned inleiview m one of the ‘brilliant Ihshts of sihnce’ between 
those imbcc de sci earns and yells and stamping, which even the natuial 
enthusiasm at the prospect of btiag ‘broken up’ cannot excuse. 

(? 1891.) 

You will pjobably guess that as far as pcrsc>nal taste and instincts aie 
concerned, 1 shaic all your antipathy to the noisy Plebeian excursion- 
ist. A visit to Ramsgate duiing the season and the vision of the 
crowded, howling sands has left in me leclings which all my Radical- 
ism cannot allay. At the same time I tlunk that the lower orders are 
seen unfavourably when enjoying themselves. In hbour and trouble 
they are moie dignified and Ic*s noisy. Your suggestion as to a senes 
of soliloquies is very flattering and has taken hold of me to the extent 
of writing a similat ballad on Simon de Montfort The order in which 
they come is rather incongruous, particularly if 1 me lude the list I have 
in mind for the Future thus — Danton, 'William 111, Simon de Montfort, 
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Rousseau, David, and Russell. . . I rejoice to say that this is a 
sequestered spot into which Hi fiddly hi ti, etc and all the ills in its 
train have not penetrated. 

In these last two letters there arc sentences of a kind not to 
be lound anywhere else in Chesterton. The disparagement of 
Lucian Oldershaw’s excessive enthusiasm for the Junior De- 
bating Club, the solemn reprobation of the ‘imbetilc screams 
and yells and stamping’ of the last day at school before the 
summei holidays, the antipathy expressed lor the rowdy en- 
joyments of the lower orders - these things arc not m the least 
like cithci the Chesterton that was to be or the Chesterton that 
then was. But they are verj much like Rertley He was two 
jears younger than Chesu iton, but far older than his yeais and 
seemed indeed to the other boys (and perhaps to himself) like 
an elderly gentleman smiling a remote amused smile at the en- 
thusiasms of the )oung I gi t the stiongest feeling that at^this 
stage Chesterton not only admiied him - as he was to do all his 
liU but wanted to be like bun, to say the kind of thing lie 
thought Bentley would say Ihis phase did not last, as we shall 
St c , It had gone h> the time C hesterton was at the Slade School 

(undated ) 

. 1 agree with you in your admiration for Paradise lost, but con- 

sider It on the whole too light and childish a book for persons of our 
igc. It IS all verj well, as small children, to read pretty storits about 
Satan and Behai, when we ha\e only just mastered our Oedipus and 
our Herbert Spencer, but when we grow older we get to like Captwn 
Miiryat and Mr Kingston, and when we are men wc know that 
Cmd( rtlh is much better than any of those babjish books 

Pins 

(undated, probably 1892 ) 

, . . Thej showed us over the tuasurcs of the Cathedral, among which, 
as was explained hy the guide, who spoke a little English, was a cross 
given b) I ouis XIV to "Mecss" lavalliere 1 thought that tonctssion to 
the British system of titles was indted touching I also thought, when 
reflecting what the present was, and when it was, and then to whom 
It was given, that this showed pretty well whit the religion of the 
Bourbon legime was and why it has become impossible since the 
Revolution. 
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Arromanches (Calvados) 
(undated) 

Art IS universal Ihis remark is not so inelevant and Horace 
Greelc) like as it may appen I Kiac ]ust had a demonstration of its 
^ truth on the coach coming dov\n hert Two very nice littL hrenth 
boys of cropped hiir and icstkss movements were just in front of us 
and piler having discovered that the book they had with them was 
a prize at a Pans school, some slight conversation nose Not thinking 
my french altogether cqu^l to a prolongecf mtcnievv, I took out a 
sc lap of piper ind hci in, with a fine carelessness, to draw a picture 
of Napoleon I, hat, chin, attitude, ill complete I his, of course, was 
gazed at riptuiouslv b) these two young inhcritois of Fiance’s glorv 
and It ende d in my draw in j them unliniitcd goblins to I e cp for the 
remainder of the intei vie w 

In May 1891, the C han man of the J D C attuned the maliir 
ity of seventeen 

The Secretary then rose ind in a speech in which he extolled the 
merits of the Chairman as a chairman, and mentioned the benefit 
which the Junior Debiting Club rereived on the diy of which this wis 
the anniversary, viz , the nitil diy ot Mr C hesttrton, proposed tint a 
vtHe wishing him min) hippy returns of the dvy ind a long eontmu 
ance in the Chair of the Club she’»uld he pvsseci I hi wis earned with 
acehmations 1 he Chan min replied after restoring order 

1 he' circulation eif the Debater wis not long eonhnt el to mem 
btrs of the Club ind their own circle of liie^nds and itlafives 
Masters began to rt ad it and at list a * opy was laid on the table 
of the' High Master, Mr Walker Cecil Cliestei ton de senbes the 
High Master as a gigantic man with i booming voice Some 
Paulines believed he hid given Gilbeit the hist insj)iiatJon for 
tlie peronality of Sunda)’ m The Man \^ho Was fhundij 
Another contemporary sajs that he was roj^uted to take no in- 
le rest in anything except examination successes, and that the 
heiys were amazed at the effect e>n him of reading the Debater 
Reading in the light of liis future, one sees qualities in Gilbert’s 
work not to be found in that of the other eontiibutors, but it is 
vvoith noting that the J D C members were in fact 1 quite un 
usually able group. Almost every one ot them took brilliant 
scholarships to Oxford or Cambridge, the High Master had 
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never boasted of so many scholarships from ofte set of boys. 
And in reading the Debater (an enjoyment I wish others could 
share) one has to bear in mind the relative ages of the contribu- 
tors. It is, 1 think, striking that all these bojs should ha\e 
recognized Gilbert's quality and accepted his leadership, for 
they were alia year or so younger than he was and yet were in 
the same form. They knew that this was only because G.K. 
would not bother to do his school work; still, I tliink that at 
that age they showed insight l)y knowing it. 

Gilbert’s work is to be found in e\eiy number of the Debater 
usually \crse as well as prose. Both bt^rdham and Oldershaw 
remember most vividly the cftect of reading i fan( iful cssaj on 
Diagons in the first number. ‘The Dragon,’ it began, ‘is the 
most cosmopolitan of impossibilities.* And tlie boys, rolling 
the words on their longues, murmured to one another, ‘This is 
liteiature.’ 

Lxcept lor a very i^ccasional flash the one element not yet 
visible in th(‘so Debater essays is humour. Besides the historical 
soliloquies mentioned in the letter (o Bentley, there arc poems 
in which he is beginning to feel alter hjs religious philosophy. 
One of these in a vei*j' early number shows considerable power 
for a boy not yet seventeen. 

ADVENIAT REGNUM TUUM 

Not that the widespread wings of wrong biood o*cr a 
inoaiiinfT earth. 

Not irom ihe longing curse of gold, the ijndom lot of 
bnrh ; 

Not lioni the misery ol the weak, the madness of the 
slioiio, 

Ciocs upward fiom our lips the cry, ‘How long, oli Loid, 
how long?’ 

Not only fiom the huts of tod, the dens of sin and shame, 

brom lordly halls and piaeeful homes the cry goes up the 
same ; 

I)<.cp in the heart of every man, where’er h»s life be spent, 

I here is a nohle weariness, a hoi) discontent. 

Where’er to mortal e)es has come, in silence dark an i lone, 

Some glimmer of the far-off light the world has never 
known. 
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Some ghostly echoes fiom a dream of earth’s tniimphal 
song, 

Then as the vision fades we cry, ‘How long, oh Lord, how 
long?’ 

Long ages, from the dawn of time, men’s toiling march has 
■wound 

Towards the world they ever sought, the woild they never 
found , 

Still far belorc thtir loding path the glimintring promise' 

l-iy, 

Still hoscred round the stiuggling lace, a dream by night 
and da) 

Mid daikcning can and clinging sin they sought their un 
known home, 

Yet ne’er the ptiletl glory came Lord, will il tver come’ 

The weeding of caith’s garden btoad from all its growths of 
wrong, 

When all man’s soul shall be a praytr, and all his life a song 

^yi , though through many a starless night wi guanl the 
flaming oil, 

Though we have watched a weaiy watch, and U»i!ed a weary 
toil, 

Though in the midnight wddciness, we wander still for* 
lorn, 

Yet wc in oui hearts the pi oof that God shall send the 

Deep in the tablets of our hearts He writes thit yearning 
still. 

The longing that His hind hath wiought shall not His hand 
fulfil ’ 

T hough death shall close upon us all before that hour we 
sec. 

The goil of ages \et is there - the* good lime yet to be. 

Iherefoic, tonight, horn mailed lips, m eveiy house and 
home, 

Goe*s up to God the common prayer, ‘FatlKi, Thy Kingdom 
Come’ ^ 

Gilbt It’s piose work m the Debuter must have been little less 
stirj ri«-ing to any mastei who had mertdy watched him slumber- 
ing at a desk His histoiieal romance. The White Cockade', is 
1, The Debater, VoL I, March-Apul 1891. 
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immatuie and unimportant But essays on Spenser, Milton, 
Pope, Gray, Cowptr, Burns, Wordsworth, ‘Humour in Fic- 
tion*, ‘Boys* Literature*, Sir WalUi Scott, Browning, the 
fcnglish Dramatists, showed a range and a quality of literary 
criticism alike surprismi^ Perhaps most surprising, howtstr, ' 
IS that dll this does not seem to have made clcit to cither 
masters or parents the true natuie of Gilbert’s vocation He 
suffered at this date from having tiv) many talents For he still 
went on drawing and his drawings seemed to many tlie most 
rumarkible thing about him, and were rcrtainly the tiling he 
most enjoyed doing 

Even now his school work ha 1 not brought him into the 
highest form called not the Sixih, as m most schools, but the 
Fighth the highest form he ever reached was 6B But in tl'c 
SiimincT Term of 1892 he entered a competition for a j^ri/e 
potin, and won it The subject chosen was St Francis Xavier 
Nc ver belore hid this contest been won by anv but an Fightb 
Form boy, and almost immediately afterwards Gdbcrt was 
annzed to hnd a short notice pc»sted on the boaid, ‘G K 
Chesterton to lank with the F icthtli - F W. Walkci, High 
Master * 

I he High Master at any rate had trivelli d far from the itmo 
sphere of the form reports whon Mis C he^sterton visited him m 
1 894 to ask Ins advice aI>out her ‘•on’s future For he said, ‘Six 
foot of genius Cherish him, Mrs Chesterton, cherish him ’ 
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CHAPTER 4 


Art Schools and University College 


When all Gilbert’s friends were at Oxford or Cambridge, 
he used to say how glad he was that his own choice had been a 
different one. He never sighed for Oxford. He never regretted 
his rather curious experiences at an Art School - two Art 
Schools really, although he only talks of one m the Autobio- 
graphj^ for he was for a short time at a School of Art in St 
John’s Wood (Calderon’s, Lawrence Solomon thought), 
whence he passed to the Slade School. He was there from 1892 
to 189^ and during part of that time he attended lectures on 
English literature at University College. 

The chapter on the experiences of the next tw^o years is 
called in the Autobiography ‘How to be a Lunatic’, and there 
is no doubt that these years were crucial and at times crucify- 
ing in Gilbert’s life. Daring a happily prolonged youth (he was 
now eighteen and a half) he had developed very slowly, but 
normally. Surrounded by pleasant friendships and home 
influences he had never really become aware of evil. Now it 
broke upon him suddenly - probably to a degree exaggerated 
by his strong imagination and distorted by the fact that he 
was undergoing physical changes usually belonging to an 
earlier age. 

Towards the end of his school life Gilbert’s voice had not 
yet broken. His mother look him to a doctor to be overhauled 
and was told that his brain was the largest and most sensitive 
the doctor had ever seen. ‘A genius or an idiot* was his ver- 
dict on the probabilities. Above all things she was told to 
avoid for him any sort of shock. Physically, mentally, spiritu- 
ally, he was on a \ery large scale and probably for that reason 
of a slow rate of development. The most highly differentiated 
organisms are the slowest to mature, and without question 
Gilbert did mature very late. He was now passing through the 
stage described by Keats : ‘The imagination of a boy is l^ltliy 
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and die mature imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a 
space of life between* - a period unhealthy or at least ill- 
focused. 

Intellectually Gilbert suffered at this time from an extreme 
scepticism. As he expressed it he ‘felt as if everything might* 
be a dream,* as if he had ‘projected the universe from 
within,* llie agnostic doubts die existence of God. Gilbert 
at moments doubted the existence of the agnostic. 

Morally his temptations seem to have been in some strange 
psychic region rather than merely physical. The whole period 
is best summarized in a passage from the Autobiography^ for 
looking back after forty years Gilbert still saw it as deeply and 
darkly significant : as both a mental and moral extreme of danger : 

There is something truly menacing m the thought of how quickly 1 
could imagine the maddest, when I had never committed the mildest 
crime , , . there was a time when 1 had reached that condition of 
moral anarchy within, in which a man says, in the words of Wilde, 
that *Atys with the blood<stained knife were better than the thing I 
am.’ 1 have never indeed felt the faintest temptation to the particular 
madness of Wilde, but 1 could at this time imagine the worst and 
wildest disproportions and distortions of more normal passion; the 
point is that the whole mood was overpowered and oppressed with 
a sort of congestion of imagination. As Bunyan, in his morbid period, 
described himself as prompted to utter blasphemies, I had an over- 
powering impulse to record or diaw horrible ideas and images; 
plunging deeper and deeper as m a blind spiritual suicide.^ 

Two of his intimate friends, finding at this time a notebook 
full of these horrible drawings, asked onv another, Ts Chester- 
ten going mad?’ 

He dabbled, too, in spiiituahsm until he realized that he 
liad reached the verge of forbidden and dangerous ground: 

1 would not altogether rule out ihc suggestion of some that we were 
playing with fire; or even with hell-fire. In the wonJs diat were 
written for us there was nothing ostensibly degrading, but any 
amount that was deceiving. I saw quite enough ot the thing to be able 
to testify, with complete certainty, that something happens which is 
not in the ordinary sense natural, or produced by the normal and 
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consc lous human will Whether it is produced by some subconscious 
but still human force, oi by some powers, good, had, or indifferent, 
sshich are external to humanity, I would not myst If attempt to decide 
Th< onl) thing I will say with compUlt confidence, about that mystic 
and invisible powei , is that it tells lies 1 he lies may be larks or they 
may be lures to the imperilled soul or they may be a thousmd other 
things, but whatever they aie, they arc not truths about the other 
world, or for that mattci abou this woild ^ 

He told Father O’Connor some yiars later - that *he hid 
used the planchette fret 1) at one time, but had to give it up on 
account of headaches ensuing . . “alter the he idachts came a 
horrid feeling as if one were trying to get over a bad spree, w ith 
what I can Inst describe as a bid smell in the mind’* 

Revulsion from the atmosphere of evil took Cilbcrt to no 
new thing but to a strengthening of old tic*s and a mystic u- 
nc wal of them The J D C was ideali/ed into a mystical t it) of 
friends 

S LIST 

1 know a hit nd vf iv stion^ an 1 gocul He is the best fritn I 
in the woilfl 

I know another fiicnd, subtle and sen itivt Ht is Lt.rtnnl\ 
the best fiuml n t uth 

I know anotluT fntnrl ver) quiet an 1 shiewd, thtr». is no 
fiicnd so ^t)od as he 

1 know inetnt .1 fiund, who is enigmatuil and rdiKtint, ht 
IS tht bt St of ill 

1 kn w )ct 'inotlier v ho is polisht d irul c igc r, ht is far 
better thin the rest 

I know mother , who is voung ind vt ry quit k, he is the most 
belovt d of ill fi u rids 

1 know a kit niuie and the\ vrt dl like tint 

Amen 

I HL C OSMie l-At I ORII-S 

Whit ire little boys made of’ 

Ikntlcv IS made of hard wood with a knot in it, i complete 
set of Browning and a strong spring, 

Oldtrshaw of a box of lucilcr matches and a st)logiaphic 
pen, 

1 iutobioqriphy^ p 82 

2 Father Brown on Chesterton, p 74 
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Lawrence of a barrister’s wig: files o[ Punch ami salt, 

Maurice of watch- wheels, three liclers and a clean collar. 

Vern^de is made of moonlight and tobacco, 

Bertram is mostly a handsome black walking-stick. 

Waldo is a nice cabbage, with a \anishmg odour of cigar- 
ettes, 

Salter is made of sand and fire and an university extension 
ticket. 

But the strongest clement in all cannot be expressed, I think 
It IS a soit of star.^ 

Is jtes, fragments, letters, all show an intense individual in- 
terest that covered the life of each of his friends. If one of them 
is worried, he worries too; if one rejoices, he rejoices ex- 
ceedingly. They write to him about iheir ideas and views, their 
relations with one another, their reactions in the world of Ox- 
ford life, their love aflairs And Gilbert writes in the Note- 
book- 

AN IDYLI 

Tea IS made, the red fogs shut round the house but the gas 
bums. 

1 wish I had at this moment round the table 

\ company of fine people. 

Two of them are at Oxford and one in Scotland and two at 
other places. 

But I wish they would all walk in now, for the tea is made. 

Gilbert was devoted to them all. But as we have seen, Bent- 
ley’s wras the supreme friendship of his youth. It was a friend- 
ship in fooler> as we arc told by the dedic ation of Gr^ beards at 
Play: 

He was through boyhood’s storm and shower 
My best, my nearest friend, 

Wc wore one hat, smoked one cigar 
One standing at each end. 

It was a deeply serious friendship as we ai e Mid in the dedica- 
tion of The Man Who Was Thursday, With Bentley alone he 
shared the 


I, From the Notebook. 
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Doubts that drove us through the night as we two talked 
amain, 

And day had broken on the streets ere it broke upon the 
brain. 

Most young men write or at least begin novels of which they 
are themselves the heroes. Gilbert wrote and illustrated a fairy 
story about a boyish romance of L ucian Oldershaw’s while two 
unfinished novels have Bentley for hero. Gilbert sings, like all 
young poets, of first love - but it is Bentley’s not his own ; he 
was as much excited about a girl Bentley, he thought, had 
fallen in love with as if he had fellen in love with her himself. 
And where a London street has a special significance one dis- 
covers it is because of a memory of Bentley’s. To Bentley then, 
with whom all was shared, Gilbert wrote, when through friend- 
ship and the goodness of things he had come out again into the 
daylight. The second thought that had saved him had largely 
grown out of the first. The J.D.C. meant friendship. Friend- 
ship meant the highest of all good things and all good things 
called for gratitude. As he ga\e thanks he drew near to God. 

(undated, but probably Long Vac., 1894.) 

Inwardly speaking, 1 have had a funny time. A meaningless fit of 
depression, taking the form of certain absurd psychological worries, 
came upon me, and instead of dismissing it and talking to people, 1 
had it out and went very far into the abysses, indeed. The result was 
that I found that things, when examined, necessarily spelt such a 
mystically satisfactoiy state of things, that without getting back to 
earth, 1 saw lots that made me certain it is all right. The vision is 
fading into common day now, and I am glad. The frame of mind was 
the reverse of gloomy, but it would not do for long. It is embarrassing, 
talking with God face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend. 

And in another letter: 

A cosmos one day being rebuked by a pessimist replied, ‘How can 
you who revile me consent to speak by my machinery ? Permit me to 
reduce you to nothingness and then we will discuss the matter.' 
Moral. You should not look a gift universe in the mouth. 

Another powerful influence in the direction of mental health 
was the discovery of Walt Whitman’s poetry. ‘I shall never 
foiget,’ Lucian Oldershaw writes, heading to him from the 
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Canterbury Walt Whitman in my bedroom at West Kensing- 
ton. The stance lasted from two to three hours, and we were 
intoxicated with the excitement of the discovery.’ 

For some time now we shall find Gilbert dismissing belief in 
any positive existence of evil and treating the universe on the 
WThitman principle of jubilant and imiversal acceptance. He 
writes, too, in fhe Whitman style. By far the most important of 
his notebooks is one which, by amazing good fortune, ran be 
dated, beginning in 1894 and continuing for several yeais. In 
its attitude to man it is Whitmanesque to a high degree, yet it 
is also most characteristically Chestertonian. Whitman is con- 
tent with a shouting, roanng optimism about life and human- 
ity. Chesterton had to find for it a philosophical basis. Heartily 
as he disliked the literary pessimism of the hour, he was not 
content simply to exchange one mood for another. For whether 
he was conscious of it at the time or not, he did later s^ Walt 
Whitman’s outlook as a mood and not a philosophy. It was a 
mood, however, that Chesterton himself never really lost, 
solely because he did discovei the philosophy needed to main- 
tain it. And thereby, even in this early Notebook, he goes far 
beyond Whitman, Even so early he knew that a philosophy of 
man could not be a philosophy of man only. He already feels a 
presence in the universe : 

It is evening 

And into the room enters ^kgain a large indiscei nibio pre- 
sence. 

Is it a man or a woman ? 

Is it one long dead or yet to come? 

That sits with me in the evening. 

This again might have been only a mood - had he not found 
the philosophy to sustain it, too. It is remarkable how much of 
this philosophy he had arrived at in the Notebook, before he 
had come to Imow Catholics. Indeed the Notebook seems to 
me so important that it needs a chapter to itself with abundant 
quotation. 

Meanwhile, what was Gilbert doing about his work at Uni- 
versity College? Professor Fred Brown told Lawrence Solomon 
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that ^hcn he was at the Slade School he always seemed to be 
writing and while listening to lectures he was always drawing. 
It is probably true that, as Cecil Chesterton says, he shrank from 
the technical toils of the artist as he never did later from those 
of authorship ; and none of the professors regarded him as a 
serious art student. They pointed later to his illustrations of 
Biography for Beginners as proof that he never learnt to draw. Yet 
how many of the men who lid learn seriously could liave drawn 
those sketches, full of crazy energy and vitality? I know nothing 
about drawing, but anyone may know how brilliant are the il- 
lustrations to Grgrbeards at Play or Biography for Beginners^ and 
later to Mr Belloc’s novels. And anyone can see the power of 
line with which he drew in his notebooks unhnished sugges- 
tions of humanity or divinity. Anyone, too, can recognize a por- 
trait of a man, and faces full of character continue to adorn 
G. K.’s exercise books. Of living modeds he affected chiefly 
Gladstone, Balfour, and Joe Chamberlain. In hours of thought 
he made drawings of Our Lord with a crown ol thorns or nailed 
to a cross - these suddenly appear in any of his books between 
fantastic drawings or lecture notes. As the mind wandered and 
lingered the fingers followed it, and as Gilbert listened to lec- 
tures, he would even draw on the top of his own notes. He had 
always had facility and that facility increased, so that in later 
years he often completed in a couple of hours the illustrations 
to a novel of Belloc’s. Nor w^ere these drawings merely illus- 
trations of an already completed text, for Mr Belloc has told 
me that the characters were often half suggested to him by his 
friend’s drawings. 

On one, at any rate, of liis vacations, Gilbert wxmt to Italy, 
and two letters to Bentley show much of the way his thoughts 
were going : 

Florence. 

(undated, probably 1894.) 

Throughout this tour, in pursuance of our theory of travelling, we 
have avoided the guide; he is the dcath-kncll of individual liberty. 
Once only we broke through our rule and that was in favour of an 
extremely intelligent, nay impulsive young Italian in Santa Maria 
Novella, a church where we saw some of the most interesting pieces 
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of medieva? painting 1 have ever seen, interesting not so much from 
an artistic as from a moral and historical point of view. Particularly 
noticeable was the great fresco expressive of the grandest medieval 
conception of the Communion of Saints, a figure of Christ surmount- 
ing a crowd of all ages and stations, among whom were not only 
Dante, Petrarca, Giotto, etc., etc., but Plato, Cicero, and best of all, 
Arius. I said to the guide, in a tone of expostulation, 'HereticoT (a 
word of impromptu manufacture). Whereupon he nodded, smiled, 
and was positively radiant with the latitudinarianism of the old Italian 
painter. It was interesting for it was a fresh proof that even the early 
Church united had a period of thought and tolerance before the dark 
ages closed around it. I'herc is one thing that I must tell you more of 
when wc meet, the tower of Giotto. It was built in a square of 
Florence, near the Cathedral, by a self-made young painter and archi- 
tect who had kept sheep as a boy on the Tuscan hills. It is still called 
‘The Shepherd’s Tower’. 

What I want to tell you about is the scries of bas-reliefs, which 
Giotto traced on it, representing the creation and progrefll of man, 
his disco^ery of navigation, astronomy, law, music, and so on. It is 
religious in the grandest sense, but there is not a shred of doctrine 
(even the Fall is omitted) about this history in stone. If Walt Whitman 
had been an architect, he would have built such a tower, with such a 
story on if . 

No one would have enjoyed more than Gilbert re-reading 
this letter in after years and noting the suggestion that the 
fifteenth century belonged to the early Church and preceded 
the Dark Ages. And I think, too, that even in Giotto^s Tower, 
he might later have discovered some roots uf doctrine. 

Gland Hotel De Milan 
(undated) 

1 write )ou a third letter before coming back, while Venice and 
Verona are fresh in my mind. Of the former 1 can really only discourse 
viva voce. Imagine a city, whose very slums are full of palaces, whose 
every other house w'all has a battered fresco, or a gothic bas-relief; 
imagine a sky fretted with every kind of pinnacle from the great dome 
of the Salute to the gothic spires of the Ducal Palace and the down- 
right arabesque orientalism of the minaiOt of St Mark’s; and then 
imagine the whole flooded with a sea that seems only intended to 
reflect sunsets, and you still have no idea of the place 1 stopped in for 
more than 48 hours. Thence we went to Verona, where Romeo and 
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Juliet languished and Dante wrote most of ‘Hell*. The principal pro- 
ducts (i) tombs: particularly those of the Scala, a very good old 
family with an excellent taste in fratricide. Their three tombs (one to 
each man 1 mean ; one man, one grave) are really glorious examples of 
three stages of Gothic: of which more when we meet. (2) Balconies: 
with young ladies hanging over them ; really quite a preponderating 
feature. Whether this was done in obedience to local associations and 
in expectation of a Romeo, I can*t say. I can only remark that if such 
was the object, the supply of Juliets seemed very much in excess of 
the demand, (3) Roman remains: on which, however, I did not pro- 
nounce a soliloquy beginning, ‘Wonderful people . . . ' which is the 
correct thing to do. Just as 1 get to this I receive your letter and resolve 
to begin another sheet of paper. I did read Rosebery’s speech and was 
more than interested; I was stirred. The old order (of parliamentary 
forms, peerages, Whiggism, and right honourable friends) has 
changed, yielding place to the new (of industrialism, county council 
sanitation, education and the Kingdom of Heaven at hand) and, what- 
ever the Archbishop of Canterbury may say, God fulfils Himself in 
many ways, even by local government. , . . 

Had the months of art study only developed in Gilbert Ches- 
terton his power of drawing, they might still have been worth- 
while. But they gave him, too, a time to dream and to think 
which working for a University degree would never have al- 
lowed. His views and his mind were developing fast, and he 
was also developing a power to which we owe some of his best 
work - depth of vision. 

Most art criticism is the work of those who never could have 
been artists - which is possibly why it tends to be so critical. 
Gilbert, who could perhaps have been an artist, preferred to 
appreciate what the artist was tr^^ng to say and to put into 
words what he read on the canvas. Hence both in his Watts and 
his Blake we get what some of us ask of an art critic - the en- 
largement of our own powers of vision. 

G. K. was to begin his publi.shed writings with poetry and 
art criticism - in other words with vision. And this vision he 
partly owed to the Slade School. Here is a letter (undated) to 
Bentley containing a hint of wliat eight years later became a 
book on Watts : 

On Saturday I saw two exhibitions of pictures. The first was the 
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Royal Academy, where I went with Salter, There was one picture 
there, though the walls were decorated with frames very prettily. As 
to the one picture, if you look at an Academy catalogue you will see 
‘Jonah* : by G. F. Watts, and you w'ill imagine a big silly picture of a* 
whale. But if you go to Burlington House you will see something 
teiTific. A spare, wild figure, clad in a strange sort of green with his 
head flung so far back that his upper part is a miracle of foreshortening, 
his hands thrust out, his face ghastly with ecstasy, his dry lips yelling 
aloud, a figure of everlasting protest and defiance. And as a back- 
ground (perfect in harmony of colour) you have the tracery of the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, such as survive in wrecks in the British Museum, 
a row of those processions of numberless captives bowing before 
smiling Kings : a cruel sort of art. And the passionate energy of that 
lonely screaming figure in front, makes you think of a great many 
things besides Assyrians: among others of some words of Renan: I 
quote from memor)' : ‘But the trace of Israel will be eternal. She it was 
who alone among the tyrannies of antiquity, raised her voice for the 
helpless, the oppressed, the forgotten.* ^ 

But this only expresses a fraction of it. The only thing to do is to 
come and look at this excited gentleman with bronze skin and hair 
that approaches green, his eyes simply white with madness. And 
Jonah said, ‘Yea, I do well to be angry : even unto death.* 

He had leamt to look at colour, to look at line, to describe 
pictures. But far more important than this, he could now create 
in the imagination gardens and sunsets and sheer colour, so as 
to give to his novels and stories pictorial value, to his fantasies 
glow, and to his poetry vision of the realities of tilings. In his 
very first volume of Essays, The Dc/endunf, were to be passages 
that could be written only by one who had leamt to draw. For 
instance, in ‘A Defence of Skeletons’ : 

The actual sight of the little wood, with its grey and silver sea of life 
is entirely a winter vision. So dim and delicate is the heart of the 
winter woods, a kind of glittering gloaming, that a figure stuping 
towards us in the chequered twilight seems as if he were breaking 
through unfathomable depths of spiders* webs. 

In the year 1895^, in which G. K. left art for publishing, he 
came of age ‘with a loud report*. He writes to Bentley; 

• • • Yes, it is not bad, being twenty-one, in a world so full of kind 
people. . . . 
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I have just been out and got soaking and dripping wet; one of my 
favourite dissipations. I never enjoy weather so much as when it is 
driving, drenching, rattling, washing rain. As Mr Meredith says in the 
book you gave me, ‘Rain, O tlie glad refresher of the grain, and wel- 
come water-spouts of blessed rain.' (It is in a poem called ‘Earth and 
a Wedded Woman*, which is fat.) Seldom ha\e I enjoyed a walk so 
much. My sister water was all there and most affectionate. Every- 
thing I passed was lovely, a little boy pickabacking another little boy 
home, two little girls taking shelter with a gigantic umbrella, the 
gutters boiling like rivers and the hedges glittering with rain. And 
when I came to our corner thc'^showor was over and there was a great 
watery sunset right over No. 8o, what Mr Ruskin ( alls an ‘opening 
into Eternity*. Eternity is pink and gold. 1 his may seem a very strange 
rant, but it is one of my ‘specimen days*. I suj>posc you would really 
prefer me to write as I feel, and I am so constituted that these daily 
incidents get me that way. Yes, I like rain. It means something. 1 am 
not sure what; something freshening, cleaning, washing out, taking 
in hand, not caring-a-damn-what-vou-thiiik, doing-its-duty, robust, 
noisy, moral, wet. It is the Baptism of the Church of the Future. 

There is an expression in Meredith's book which struck me im- 
mensely: ‘the largeness of the evening eaith*. Ihc sensation that the 
Cosmos has all its windows open is very chdiacteristic of evening, 
just as it is at this moment. I feci very good. Everything out of llie 
window looks very, very flat and yellow: 1 do not know how else to 
describe it. 

It is like the benediction at the end of the service. 
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The Notebook 


I AM writing this chapter at a table facing Notre Dame de 
Paris in front of a cafe filled with arguing trench workmen ~ 
in the present e of (iod and of Man ; and I feel as if I understood 
the one hatred of G. K.’s litc: his loathing of pessimism. ‘Is a 
man proud of losing his hearing, eyesight or sense of smell? 
What shall we say of him who prides himself on beginning as 
an intellectual cnpplc and indingas an intelleetual corpse?* ^ 

SGML PKOPUrClFS 

Woe unto thorn tliat ktvp a (jod like a silk hat, that behe\e 
not in Ciod, but in a God. 

Woo nnU) them that are pompous, for they will sooner or 
later be i uliculous. 

Woe unto them that are tired of everything, foi eserything 
v^ill Lortainlv be tired of them. 

Woe unto them that cast out eveivlhing, for out of ever\ 
tiling tliey v^ ill bo cast out. 

Woe unto thorn that cast out anything, for out of that thing 
they mil he cast out. 

Woo unto the flippant, for they shall receive flippancy. 

Vyoo unto thorn that are sco'nful, for they shall leceivc 
scoin. 

Woe unto him that ronsidoieth his hair foolishly, for his 
hair will bo made the type of lum. 

Woe unto him tliat sniait, loi Tn^n will hold him smart 
always, e\on when he is serious. * 

A pessimist is a man who has never lived, never sufl'ered. 
‘Show mo a jK'rson who has plenty of worrir-s and troubles and 
I will show you a person w ho, whatever he is, b nut a pessimist. ’ 
This idea G. K, developed later in the Djckcnv, dealing with 
the alleged o\ei -optimism of Dickens Dickens who if he had 
learnt to whitewash the universe had learnt it in a blacking fac- 

1. From the Notebook. z. ihid, 
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toxy^ Dickens who had leamt through hardship and suffering to 
accept and love the universe. But that he wrote later. The 
quotations given here come from the Notebook begun in 1894 
and used at intervals for the next four or five years, in which 
Gilbert wrote down his philosophy step by step as he came to 
discover it. The handvmting is the work of art that he must 
have leamt and practised, so different is it from his boyhood’s 
scrawl. Each idea is set down as it comes into his mind. There 
is no sequence. In this book and in The Coloured Lands may be 
seen the creation of the Chesterton view of life - and it all took 
place in his early twenties. From the seed- thoughts here, Ortho- 
doiy and the rest were to grow - here they arc only seeds, but 
seeds containing unmistakably the flower of the future : 

They should not hear from me a word 
Of selfishness or scorn 
If only I could find the door, 

If only I were born. 

He makes the Unborn Babe say this in his first volume of poems. 
And in the Notebook we see how the babe coming into the 
world must keep this promise by accepting life with its puzzles, 
its beauty, its fleetingness: ‘Are we all dust? What a beautilul 
thing dust is though.’ ‘This round earth may be a soap-bubble, 
but it must be admitted that there are some pretty colours on 
t. ’ ‘What is the good of life, it is fleeting ; what is the good of 
a cup of coffee, it is fleeting. Ha Ha Ha.’ 

The birthday present of birth, as he was later to call it in 
Orthodox/^ involved not bare existence only but a wealth of 
other gifts. ‘A grievance,* he heads this thought: 

Give me a little time, 

1 shall not be able to appieciatc them all; 

If you open so many doors 

And give me so many presents, O Lord God, 

He is almost overwhelmed with all that he has and with all that 
is, but accepts it ardently in its completeness. 

If the arms of a man could be a fiery circle embracing the 
round world, 

I think I should be that man. 
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Yet in the face of ail this splendour the pessimist dares to 
find flaws : 

The mountains praise thee, O Lordl 

But what if a mountain said, 

‘i praise thee ; 

But put a pine-tree halfway up on the left ; 

It would be much more effective, believe me.’ 

It IS time that the religion of prajer gave 
place to the religion of praise. 

If the mountains must praise God, if the religion of praise 
expresses the trutli of things, how much more does it express 
the truth ol humanity or rather of men, for he saw humanity 
not as an absti action but as the sum of human and intensely in- 
dividual beings : 

Once I found a fiiend. 

‘Dear me,’ I said, ‘he was made for me.’ 

But now I find more and more friends 
Who seem to have been made for me 
And more and yet more made for me 
Is It possible we were all made for tarh other all over the 
w orld ’ 

And on another page comes perhaps the most significant phrase 
in the book; T wonder whether there will e\er come a time 
when 1 shall be tired ol any one pci son.’ 

G K liked e\ erybody v< i y much, and e\ erj thing \ er> muc h . 
He liked the things most of us dislike. He liked to get wet. 
He liked to be tired Alter that one ^hort period of struggle he 
liked to call himself ‘always perftctb happy’ And therefore he 
wanted to say, ‘Thank you\ 

You sa> grace before meals. 

All right. 

But I say giace before the play and the opera. 

And grace btfore the concert and pntomime. 

And grace befoie I open a book, 

And gra<e befoie sketching, painting. 

Swimming, fencing, boxing, walking, playing, dancing, 

And grace before I dip the pen in the ink 
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Lach day seemed a special gift, something tl*at luiglit not 
have been: 


¥ VENING 


Here dies another day 

Duiini; vxhuh I have hid eyes, ears, hin Is 

And the great world round me , 

And with tomoriow begins another 
Wh) am I allowe J two-* 


THE PRSYFR Of A MAN WAIKINO 

I thank thet, C> I ord, lor the stones in thi stui t 
i thank thtc for the hiv carts vondc r and for tht h ius< s built 
and hall built 
I hat fly past me as I stride. 

Hut most of all lor the i»reit wind in my nostrils 
As if thiiu own nostnU w* re close 


nil PRAYHl or \ M\N PLSTINC. 

The twilight closes round mt, 

Mv htad IS bowed beloie tht tJniveise 
I thank thee, () lonl, for a child I knew sevtn years ago 
And whom I have never ‘cen since 

Praised be God for all sides of life, for friends, lovers, art, 
literature, knowledge , humour, politics, and for the little red 
cloud away there in the west 

If he was to be, grateful, to whom did he owe gratitude'^ 
Here is the chid question he asked and answered at tins time. 
At school he was looking lor God, but at the age of sixteen he 
was, he tells us in Orthodoxy ^ an Agnostic, m the sense of one 
who is not sine one way oi tlie other. Largely it was tins neeci 
for gratitude for what seemed personal gifts that brought him 
to belicl m a pc rsonal God I dc was pcisonal, it was not a me re 
drift ; it had will in it, it was more like a story 

\ story IS the highest mark, 

hor the world is a story and evci) part of it, 

And there is nothing that can touv.h the world or any part 
of It 

That IS not a story 
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And again, with the heading, ‘A Social Situation’. 

We must ccitainly be in a novel , 

What I like a1>out this novelist is that he takes such trouble 
about his minoi chaiacters. 

The story shapes from man’s birth and it is as he meets the 
other characters that he finds he is in the right story. 

A MAN BORN ON THE FARIH 
Perhaps thi ic has been some mistake 
Hnw <loes he know he has come to the right place? 

Hut wluii he finds fiiends 

He l^noiss he has tome to the right place 

You sa\ It IS a lo\i alfan 

i lush • It IS a ne w Gai dt n ot F den 

And a new piogcny will people a new earth. 

God is always making the si i xpeiimcnts. 

I lie is a stoty: who tells it? Lite is a problem; who sets it? 

I he world is a problem, not a Ihcoiem 
And the word of the last Da) will be Q E.F 

God sets the problem, (lod tells the story, but can those know 
Him who are cliaracteis in His stor). who are working out His 
problem? 

Ha\e you ever known what it is to walk alont» a road in such a liame 
of mind that vou thought you might meet Gnd at anj turn of th<* pith? 

I or this a man must be ready, against this he must novel shut 
the door. 

There is one kind of mhdolitv blackei than ail infidehtiLN, 

Worse than any blow ot seiularist, pessimist, aihcist. 

It IS that ol ihosi persons 

Who regard God as an old institution. 

VOICES 

The axe lalls on the wood in thinb, *G*)d, Chid ' 

The ci> of the rook, *God\ answers it, 

The ciack ol the fire on the hearth, the voice of the brook, 

.say the same name ; 

All things, dog, cat, fitldlc, baby. 

Wind, bleaker, sea, thunderclap 
Repeal in a thousand languages - God. 
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Next in his thought comes a point where he hesitates as to 
the meeting pkce between God and Man. How and where can 
these two incommensurates find a meeting place? What is In- 
carnation? The greatness and the littleness of Man obsessed 
Chesterton as it did Pascal; it is the eternal riddle: 

TWO STRANDS 

Man IS a spark flying upwards. God is everlasting. 

Who are we, to whom this cup ol human life has been given, 
to ask for more? Let us love mercy and walk humbly. 
What IS man, that thou regardest him? 

Man IS a star unquenchable God is m him incarnate 
His life is planned upon a scale colossal, of which he sees 
glimpses. Let him dare all things, claim all things : he is 
the son of Man, who shall come m the clouds of glory 
I saw these two strands mingling to make the religion of 
man. 

scale colossal, of which he sees glimpses * This, I think, is 
the first hint of the path that led Gilbert to full faith in Our 
Lord. In places m these notes he legards Him certainly only as 
Man - but even then as The Man, the Onlj Man m whom the 
colossal scale, the immense possibilities, of human nature could 
be dreamed of as fulfilled Two noUs on Marcus Aurelius aie 
significant of the way his mind was moving 

MARCUS Aunmus 

A large-minded, delicate- witted, strong man, 

Followmg the better thing like a thread bt tween his hands 
Him we cannot fancy choosing the lower even by mistake, 
we cannot think of him as wanting for a moment m any 
virtue, binceiity, mercy, purity, self respect, good 
manners 

Only one thing is wanting in him. He does not command 
me to perform the impossible 

THE CARPENIER 

Ihe Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Yes : he was soliloquizing, not making something 
Do not the words of Jesus ring 
Like nails knocked into a board 
In his father’s workshop? 
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On two consecutive pages are notes showing how his mind is 
wrestling with the question, the answer to which would com- 
plete his philosophy : 

XMAS DAY 

Good news: but if you ask me what it is, I know not; 

It is a track of feet in the snow. 

It is a lantern showing a path. 

It is a door set open. 

THE GRACE OP OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
I live in an age of \aried powers and knowledge, 

Of steam, science, democracy, journalism, art; 

But when my love rises like a sea, 

I hase to go back to an obscure tribe and a slain man 
To formulate a blessing. 

JULIAN 

‘Vkisti Galilacc,* he said, and sank conquered 
Aftei wrestling with the most gigantic of powers, 

A dead man. 


THE CRUCIFIED 
On a naked slope ol a poor province 
A Roman soldier stood staring at a gibbet, 

Then he said, ‘Surely this was a righteous man,’ 

And a new chapter of history opened, 

Having that for its motto. 

PARABLES 

There was a man who dwelt in the east centuries ago. 

And now I cannot look at a sheep or a sparrow, 

A lily or a cornfield, a raven or a sunset, 

A vineyard or a mountain, without thinking of him; 

If this be not to he divine, what is it r 

Cecil Chesterton tells us that Gilbert read the Gospels partly 
because he was not forced to read tin ni : 1 suppose this really 
means that he read them with a mature mind which had not 
been dulled to their reception by a childhood task of routine 
lessons. But 1 do not think at this date it had occurred to him to 
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question the assumption of the period : that official Christian- 
ity, its priesthood especially, had travestied the original inten- 
tion of Christ. This idea is in the Wild Knight volume (pub- 
lished in 1900) and more briefly in a sugg<‘stion in the Note- 
book for a projiosed drama : 

Gabiicl is hanimoiing up a little theatie and the child looks 
at his hands, and finds them lorn with nails. 

Clergyman The Churth shiiiild stand by the poweis that be. 

(jdbneL Yes? ... That is a handsoine ciiicifix you base 
theic at your chain. 

That the clergy, that the Christian people, should h.i\e set- 
tled dowm to an acceptance of a faulty established "irdcr, should 
not be aleit to all that Our I 01 d s life signified, was one ot the 
proliloms. It was, loo, a mattet of that ( osniu loyalty which he 
analyses more fully in OrthoJo\\ . Here he simply writes. 

It IS not a question of 1 Iieology, 

It is a question of whtthcr, plated as a sentinel ol an un 
known watch, you will whistle or not. 

Sentinels do go to sleep and he was loming to feel that 
this want of vigilance ran through the whole of humanity. Al- 
Teady in the Notebook he is calling the attention of a careless 
multitude to ‘that gieat Linpire upon which the sun noser sols 
I allude to the Uniseise.’ 

Most of the quotations about Our I ord come in the later part 
of the book: in the earlier pages he dioains that ‘to this age it is 
gn on to write the great new song, and to compile the new Bible, 
and to found the new Church, and preach the new Religion 
And in one rather ob«c urc passage he seems to hint at the thought 
that Christ might come again to shape this new religion. 

Going round the world, Gilbert was finding his way home; 
the explorer was rediscos ermg his nails e country. He himself 
has given us all the metaphors for w'hat was happening now in 
his mind. Without a single Catholic liiend he had discovered 
tliis wealth of Catholic truth and he was still travelling. ‘All 
this 1 felt,’ he later summed it up in Orthodoy, ‘and the age ga\e 
me no encouragement to feel it. And all this time 1 had not even 
thought of Catholic theology.’ 
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The actual beginning of G. K.*s journalism was in the Book- 
man; and in the Autobio^raphjr he insists that it was a matter of 
mere luck: ‘tliese opportunities were merely things that hap- 
pened to me.* While still at the Slade School, he was, as we 
have seen, attending Lnglish lectures at University College. 
There he met a fellow-student, Ernest Hodder Williams, of the 
family which controlled the publishing house of Hodder ik 
Stoughton. He gave Chesterton some books on art to review 
for the Bookman^ a monthly paper published by the firm. ‘I need 
not say,’ G. K. comments, ‘that having entirely failed to learn 
how to draw c»r paint, I tossid olf eaNily enough some criticisms 
of the weaker points of Rubens or the misdirected talents of 
Tintoretto. 1 liad discovered the easiest of all professions, which 
1 have pursued ever since.’ But neither in the art criticism he 
wrote for the Bookniun nor in the poems he was to publish in 
the Outlook and the Speaker was there a living. He left the Slade 
School and went to work for a publislier. 

Mr Redway, in whose office Gilbert now found himself, w^as 
a publisher largely of spiritualist literature. Gilbert has de- 
scribed in his AutobwgrufKi lii^ rather curious experience of 
ghostly authorship, but he relates nothing ol his ullice experi- 
ence, which is described in another undated letter to Mr Rent- 
ley: 


, , . like you, I am beastly busy, but there is something exciting 
about it. If I must be busy (as 1 certainly must, being an approxi- 
mately honest man) 1 had much lathcr he busy in a vaiied, mixed up 
way, with half a hundred things to attend to, than vvitli one blank day 
of monotonous ‘study’ before me. To give you some idea of what I 
mean. I have been engaged in 3 diffirer t tiring occupations and 
enjoyed them all. ( 1 ) Red way says, ‘We’ve got loo many MSS; road 
through them, will you, and send back those that are too bad at once.’ 
1 go slap through a room full of MSS, criticizing deuced conscienti- 
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ously, with the result that 1 post back some years of MSS to addresses, 
which 1 should imagine, must be private asylums. But one feels 
worried somehow. . . . 

(2) Redway says, *rm going to give you entire charge of the press 
department, sending copies to Reviews, etc.' Consequence is, one has 
to keep an elaborate book and make it tally with other elaborate 
books, and one has to remember all the magazines that exist and what 
sort of books they'd crack up. I used to think I hated responsibility: 

I am positively getting to enjoy it. (3) There is that confounded ‘Pic- 
ture of Tuesday* which I have been scribbling at the whole evening, 
and have at last got it presentable. This sounds like mere amusement, 
but, now that 1 have tried other kinds of hurry and bustle, I solemnly 
pledge myself to the opinion that there is no work so tiring as writing, 
that is, not for fun, but for publication. Other work has a repetition, 
a machinery, a reflex action about it somewhere, but to be on the 
stretch inventing things, making them out of nothing, making them as 
good as you can for a matter of four hours leaves me more inclined to 
lie dowTi and read Dickens than 1 ever feel after nine hours* ramp at 
Redway's. The worst of it is that you always think the thing so bad, 
too, when you're in that state. 

I can't imagine anything more idiotic than what I've just finished. 

The exact date at which he left Redway’s for the publishing 
firm of Fisher Unwin (of 1 1 Paternoster Buildings) I cannot dis- 
cover, but it was fairly early and he was several years with 
Fisher Unwin, only gradually beginning to move over into 
journalism. 

‘He did nothing for himself,’ says Lucian Oldershaw, ‘till we 
[Bentley and Oldershaw] came down from Oxford and pushed 
him.’ 

The following letters belong to 1898, being written to' 
Frances when they were already engaged, but I put them here 
as they give some notion of the work he did for his employer. 

. . . The book 1 have to deal with for Unwin is an exhaustive and 1 
am told interesting work on ‘Rome and the Empire*, a kind of real- 
istic, modern account of the life of the ancient world. I have got to fix 
it up, choose illustrations, introductions, notes, etc., and all because 
I am the only person who knows a little Latin and precious little 
Roman history and no more archaeology than a blind cat. It is enter- 
taining, and just like our firm's casual way. The work ought to be 
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done by an authority on Roman antiquities If 1 hadn’t been there they 
would have given it to the office boy 

However, 1 shall get through it all light the more I see of the pub- 
lishing world, the more I come to the conclusion that I know next to 
nothing, but that the vast mass of literary people know less Tins is 
sometimes called having *a public school education*,^ 

(Postmark, December 1898) 

lor fear that ^ou should it ally suppose that my obst nations 
about being busy aie the subterfuges of a habitual liar, 1 may give you 
briefly some idia of the irons at present in the fire As far as 1 can 
nake out thi k arc it least seven things tliat I have undertaken to do 
and evei V one of the m I ought to do before any of the others 

I St There is the hook about Anc it nt Rome which I have to do for 
1 P U - ai range nnd g'^t illustiations, etc 1 his all comes of showing 
oft It IS a stoiy with a moral fCirccdy Gilbert or Little Bovs Should 
bt Seen and not Htaid) \ short tunc ago 1 had to lead a treatise by 
Dean Stubbs on ’ The Idetl Woman of the Poets* in which the Dean 
rt milked ih'it *all the women admired by Horace wcic wantons*. 
This struck me as a do wr light slander, slight as is ni) classical know- 
le dgt , and in my re poi 1 1 asked loltily what Dean Stubbs made ol those 
noble lines on the w ife who hid her husband from his foes 

Splcndide met dax et jn omne virqo 
Nobihs aevvm 

One of the punst and stateliest tributes ever made to a woman. 
(The lines might be roughly rendered *A magnifirent liar and a noble 
lady foi ail eternity* , but no tiiiislation can convey the organ voice of 
the verse, in which the two ^ rong and lonelv words ‘noble* and 
‘ctCtinity* stand solitary for the hst line ) In consequence of my taking 
up the cudgels agiinst a h\e Dean for the manly nioial sense of the 
dear old Ljiicurcan, the office became in pressed with a vague idea 
that 1 know something about I atm literatuie — whereas, as 3 matter of 
fact I have forgotten even the line before the one I quoted Howevei , 
in the most confidential aitd pathetic manner 1 was entiusted with 
doing the ‘Rome et PFmpire’ work which ought to be done by a 
scholar 

2nd, Then theie is Captain Webster You ask (m giuft, rumbling 
tones) ‘Who is Captain Webster?* I will tell you. 

Captain Webster is a small man with a carefully waxed moustache 
and a vciy Bond Street get-up, living at the Grosvenor Hotel, Talking 
I . Extract from undated letter (postmarked 1 1 Aug 1 898). 
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to him )ou \vuuld saj he is an ass, but an agreeable ass, i humble, 
transparent, honourable ass He is an innocent and idiotic butterfly. 
The interesting hnishing toucli is that he has been to New Guinea for 
foui )cars or so, and liad some of the most hideous and extiavagant 
ad\enturts thit could U tall a modern man His ht was surrounded 
bv shoals ot canoes full of ni^rnds of cannibals ot i lace who hie their 
teeth to look like the teeth of dogs, and hang wcudits in then tais till 
the cars hang like dogs* cars, l n the shouldti He he Id his )acht at the 
point of the ic\ol\cr and got away, leaving some of his men dead on 
the shoie All night long he hcaid the horrible roist ol the hanc|ueting 
gongs an 1 saw the hu<H fires that told his fi lends were being eaten 
Now he lives in the Gross ( ntu Hotel Captain WebsUr hnds the pen, 
not only migbtici than fbc sword, but also mu( b mere iIiHuult He 
has written his adventures ind vm iic to publish them and I am trins- 
lating the honest captain into bnglish gr imniar, a thing which appals 
him much more thin Papuan srviges Hits me ins going through it 
caiefull) of r ourse and rewriting m iny jiaits of it, where lelativesand 
dependt nt sentences have been lost j iM ue ovt rv 1 went to see bim, 
and his chddlike dependenee on m* was fpiite pathetn Ili-i general 
attitude was, *\ou see I in such a dimncd fool ’ \nd so he is But 
when I ( ompire him with the Bd/acjin hiuttur ind the pit post* rous 
posing of inanv tif our Ileet Street decadent geniuses, Heel i move 
merit ol the blood whreb dee lares that perhaps llieit are worst thing* 
than War ^Between ourselves, 1 hive a sm iking s\nipatli> with light- 
ing I fought horribly at school It is well vou should know my illogi- 
calities ) 

3 rd The re is the selection of illustrations lor the I hstoiy ol C hina 
we arc piodueing 

4 th A MS to lead tiinslite*d horn the Norwe nan a History of 
the Kiss, C c renionial, Amicable , Amatory, etc in the worst I reiuh 
sentiDicntal style, God alone knows how an^rv I am with the author 
of that book 1 am not sure that I shall not send up the brief report 
*A snivelling hound,’ 

£th The hook for Nutt [Grtjheard% at Pluj], which his reached its 
worst stage, that of polishing up for the eye ot Null, instead of merely 
rejoicing in the eye ol G id Do you know this is the only one of the 
lot about which 1 am at all worried 1 do not feel as if things like the 
lish poem are really worth publishing 1 know they arc bitter than 
many books that are published, but Heaven knows that is not saying 
much In support of some of my v/ork 1 would fight to the last But 
with regard to this occasional verse I kel a humbug. I o publish a book 
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of my nons‘'nst \erse8 setms to me exactly like summoning the >shole 
of the people o* Kensington to see me smoke cigarettes 

6th I he collection of more sc nous poems oJ which I spoke to )OU 
You shall have a hand in the selection of these when )ou get back 

7th The Novel - which (hough I hive put it aside for the present, 
yet lias become too much a part of me not to be lunsUnlly having 
ehaptei s written - or rather growing out of the othci s 

And all these things, With the exception ef the last one, ire sup- 
posed to be rciil^ urgent, nnd to be done immedntely 

Beginning to publish, beginning to write, and still develop- 
ing mentally at a frantic rate - this is a summary of the years 
189^ 8 

As the Notebook shows, Gilbeit was reflecting deeply at tins 
time on the relation a both between God and man and between 
man and his fe How man 1 he i calizatum that the ir lelations had 
gone very far wi-ong was necessarily followed - for Gilbert’s 
mind was an immense ly practical one by the question of what 
the proposed reincdus were worth lie has told us that he 
became a Socialist at this time onlv beeause it was intolerable 
not to be a Socialist 1 he S>eialists sceme d the onK people who 
well looking at conditions as they were and finding them un- 
endurable Christian Srii lahsm sc cmed at first sight, for anyone 
who admired Cliiist, to be the obvious form of Socialism, and, 
in a fragment of this period, G K tiices the re>emblance of 
modern eollectivism to carl> Chiistianit> 

(i ) Both ri'.e from the dcips uf in emotion, the emotion of com 
passic»n foi mislortune, is such 

(2) Both ti lec the oil stUe ol soclet^ to covetousness*, the eorn- 
pelilivt dtsirc to aeeuniuldte riches 

Both propc>-ie to remedv the evil of compc lition by a system of 
‘l>caiing each other s bui dens’ in the btiial sens*“ (hit is to say, of 
levelling, silencing, and reducing one s own chances, for the chance 
of your weakei biethren 

Yet that uncanny thing in Gilbert which always forced him to 
see tacts, mutinied again at this pon I and produced another 
fragment in which he has moved closer to Christianity and 
thereby lurlher away from modem Socialism The world he 
lived in contained a certain number of Christians who were, he 
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found, highly doubtful about the Christian impulse of Socialism. 
And most of his Socialist friends had about them a tone of bit- 
terness and an atmosphere of hopelessness utterly unlike the 
tone and the atmosphere of Christianity. Just as atheists were 
the first people to turn Gilbirt from Atlieism towards dogmatic 
Chiistianity, so the Socialists were now turning him from 
Socialism 

The next fragment is rather long 

. We do not thertfort in the hast agree with those w ho hold thit 
modem socialism is an exact countt tparl or fulhlment of the socialism 
oi Chnstianit) We find the diflcience import mt and profound, 
dt spite the common ground ol anti selfish collectivism ihe modern 
socialist regauls Communism as a distant pinacea for society, the 
early Christian reg-irdcd it as an immednte and difficult legcneration 
of himself the mf>dcin socialist reviles, or at anv rate rt proaches, 
societY for not adopting it, the earl\ Chiistian loncentiated his 
thoughts on the prohhm of his own fitness md unfitness lo adopt it 
to the modern socialist it is a thcoiy, to the e irlv Christian it was a 
call, modem socialism says, *llahoiatc a broad, noble, and workable 
system and submit it to the progres*‘ivt intelhct of society * Larly 
Christianity said, 11 all thou hast and give to the poor ' 

This distinction between the social ind personal way of regarding 
the change has two sidts, a spiiitual and a practical, which we propose 
to notice 1 he spu itual side of it, though of less direct and revolution 
ary importance than the practical, has still a vei> profound philosophic 
significance To us it appears something exlraoidinary that this 
Christian side of socialism, the side of tht difhculty of the ptrsonil 
sacrifice, and the patience, cheei fulness, and good tcmpei necessary 
for the protracted personal sui tender is so constantly overlooked 
The liteiary world is flooded with old men sei ing visions and young 
men dreaming di earns, with various stages of anti competitive enthu- 
siasm, with economic apocalypses, elaborate Utopias and mushroom 
destinies of mankind And, as far as we have seen, in all this whirlwind 
of theoretic excitement there is not a word spoken of the intense 
piaetical difficulty of thi summons to the individual, the heavy, un- 
rewarding cross borne by him who gives up the world 

For it will not surely be denied that not only will Socialism be 
impossible without some effort on the part of individuals, but that 
Socialism if once established would be rapidly dissolved, or worse 
still, diseased, if the individual members of the community did not 
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make a constant eflort to do that 'which in the present state of human 
nature must mtan an effort, to live the higher life Mere state systems 
could not bung about and still less sustain a reign of unselfishness, 
-without a cheerful dtcision on the part of the members to forget self- 
ishness e\cn in little things, and for that most difBcult and at the same 
time most important personal decision Christ made piovision and the 
modem theorists m ike no pro>ision at all Sonie modern socialists do 
indeed sec that something more is ncctssai) for the golden age than 
fixed incomes and universal stores tickets, and that the fountain heads 
of all real improvement are to be found in human temper and charac- 
ter Mr Willnm Morns, foi instance, in his Nensjrom howhcrc gives a 
beautiful picture of a land ruled by Love, and rightly grounds the 
give-and-take camaradent ol his ideal state upc»n an assumed improve- 
ment in human nature But he does not tell us how such an improve 
mint IS to be tlft<tcd and Christ did Of Christ’s actual method n 
this matter 1 shall speak aftci wards when dealing with the practical 
aspect, mv objei t just now is to compaic the spiritual and emotional 
effects of the call of Chnsl, as compand to those of the viflbn ol Mr 
William Moms V»hcn wc compare the s)»iritual attitudes of two 
thinkers, one of whom is eonsidciing whether social history has been 
sufficiently a couise ol improvement to warrant him in believing that 
It will culminate in universal altruism, while the other is considering 
whethei he loves other people enough to walk down tomorrow to the 
market place and distiibute everything but his staff and his scrip, it 
will not be denied that the latter is likel) to undergo certain deep and 
acute emotional experiences, which will be quite unknown to the 
forme 1 And these emotional ex[>ericnces are what we understand as 
the spiritual aspect of the distmction f oi three characteristics at least 
the (jahlcan programme makes inor«* provision, humilitv, activity, 
cheerfulness, the real triad of Chiistian virtues 

I do not know whether Gilbert would yet have actually called 
himself a Chi istian He was < ei tainly tending towards the more 
Christian elements in his surroundings It seems pietty clear 
from all he wrote and said later that he did not hold that trans- 
formation to have been fully effected until after his meeting 
with Frances, to whom he wrote many years ! iter 

Therefore I bring these rhvim s to )ou 

Who brought the Cross to me 
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CHAPTER 7 


Inapit Vita l^ova 


In the Notebook may be seen Gilbert’s occasional thoughts 
about his own futuic lo\c story 

SUDHFNLY IN IHE MIDST 

Suddenly in the midst of fi lends, 

Of brothers knovn to me more and moie, 

^nd their secrets, historus, tastes, hero worships, 

Schemes, love iffairs, known to me 
Suddenly I felt lonely 

Felt like a child in a field with no more games to play 
Because 1 have not a lady 

to whom to send m) thought at that hoin 
that she might crown my peace 

M \DONN A MIA 

About Her whom I have not yet met 
I wonder what she is doinp 

o 

Now, at this sunset houi , 

Working perhaps, or playing, won ving or laughing, 

Is she making tea, or singing a song, or writing, 
or prajing, or reading/ 

Is she thoughtful, as 1 am thoughtiul? 

Is she looking now out of the window 
As 1 am looking out of the window ? 

But a few pages later conies the entry 

r B 

^ ou are a very stupid person 

1 don’t believe you have the h ast idea how nice jou are 

F B. was Frances, daughter of a diamond merchant, some 
time dead. The family was of French descent, the name de 
Blogue having been somewhat unfortunately anglicized into 
Blogg. They had fallen from considerable wealth into a de- 
gree of poverty that made it necessary for the three daughters 
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to earn a living Frances was never strong and Gill^rt has told 
how utterly exhausted she was at the end of each day’s toil - 
She worked very hard as secretary of an educational society in 
I ondonS^ The family lived in Bedford Park, a suburb of London 
that went in for artistic housing and a kind of garden-city atmo- 
sphere long before this was at all general Judging by their 
photographs the three girls must all ha\e been remarkably 
pi city, and young men frequented the house m great numbers, 
among them Brimley Johnson who was engaged to Gertrude, 
and Lucian Oldcrshaw who latci married Lthcl Some time in 
1 896, Oldcrshaw took Gilbert to call and Gilbeit, literally at 
first sight, fell m love with francis 

10 MY I A l) ^ 

Ciotl mik you \l!) c irttulU, 

In St l 1 s*ir ap u t for 

II sliiiucl It t». n iiifl ol 1 with fict U 

\ntl auitoktl il with su 1 hitu , 

I It, p< o| 1 ( 1 It with kii s, pto|)lts, rtj ul hts, 

And so nn It >oi vt 1 v c irt ulh 

\ll nitu t IS (j is look, hilt I will His I ii^h skttihesfor 
)ou 2 

When almost forty years later Gilbert was writing his Auto* 
bioyraphj^ Trances askod him to ktep htr out of it The kkmg 
they both had for keeping piuate lite private made him call it 
‘this veiy Victornn nan at Nevertheless he tells us some- 
thing of the eiily days of their acquamtanee Gilbert had men- 
tioned the moon 

Sht told nit 111 the me t non nl and unprttmtious lone that she 
hitid the moon 1 tilkcd to iht sime Inly stveial times afUrv\ards, 
and found thu this was i jiiifeelly honest stittnicnt of the fact Hir 
attitude on this and othti things might be tilhd ^ prejudiee, but it 
could not possibly be t died a (ad, still Itss an iffvt tation She leallv 
had \n obstinate objection to ill those natural fortes lb'll seemed to 
be stt rile or aimless , she disliked loud wim* that seemed to be going 
nowhtre, slu did not cait much for the scv, a speetacle* of which I 
was very fond, and by the same instinct she vs as up against the moon, 

I Autobiography , p 1 ^4. 2 The Notebook. 
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which she A) looked like an imbecile. On the other hand, she had 
a sort of hungry appetite for all the fruitful things like fields and 
gardens and anything connected with production; about which she 
was quite practical. She practised gardening; In that curious cockney 
culture she would have been quite ready to practise farming; and on 
the same perverse prmciple, she actually practised a religion. This was 
something utterly unaccountable both to me and to the whole fussy 
culture in which she lived. Any number of people proclaimed reli> 
gions, chiefly oriental religions, analysed or argued about them ; but 
that anybody could regard religion as a practical thing like gardening 
was something quite new to me and, to her neighbours, new and in- 
comprehensible. She had been, by an accident, brought up in the 
school of an Anglo-Catholic convent ; and to all that agnostic or mystic 
world, practising a religion was much more puzzling than professing it. 
She was a queer card. She wore a green velvet dress barred with grey 
fur, which I should have called artistic, but that she hated all the talk 
about art; and she had an attracts e face, which I should have called 
elvish, but that she hated all the talk about elves. But what was 
arresting and almost blood-curdling about her, in that social atmo- 
sphere, was not so much that she hated it, as that she v^as entirely un- 
affected by it. She never knew what was meant by being * under the 
influence* of Yeats or Shaw or Tolstoy or anybody else. She was 
intelligent, with a great love of literature, and especially of Stevensonf 
But if Stevenson had walked into the room and explained his peisonal 
doubts about personal immortality, she would have regretted that he 
should be wrong upon the point; but would otherwise have been 
utterly unaffected. She was not at all like Robespierre, except mi 
taste for neatness in dress; and yet it is only in Mr Belloc’s book on 
Robespierre that 1 have ever found any words that describe the unique 
quality that cut her off from the cuircnt culture and saved her from it. 
*God had given him in his mind a stone tabernacle in which certain 
great truths were preserved imperishable.* ^ 

Lawrence Solomon told me that Mrs Edward Chesterton did 
not approve of the rather arty-crafty atmosphere of Bedford 
Park - that earliest of Garden Cities, so conventionally uncon- 
ventional - where Frances lived. She did not like her son’s 
friendship with the Bloggs and she had chosen for him a girl who 
she felt would make him an ideal wife; ‘Very open air,’ Mr 
Solomon said. ‘Not hooky, but good at ^xnes and practical.’ 

1. Autobto0Mpliy^ pp. If 2-3. 
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He yw not sure whether Gilbert realized this, bi^ersQiially 1 
believe tiut Gilbert realized everything. 

Most modters have watched their sons through one or more 
experiences of calf love : Gilbert indicates in the Autobiography 
> and I knew it, too, from some jokes he and Frances used to 
make - that he had had one or two fancies before the coming of 
Reality, He must then convince his mother that Reality had 
come: he must overcome a prejudice avowed by neither: he 
must call on the deeps of a mother’s feelings so effectively that 
it would never now be avowed, that it might indeed be swept 
away. 

And so, sitting at a table in a seaside lodging, as his mother 
sat in the same room or moved about making cocoa for the 
family, Gilbert tried to express what even for him was the in- 
expressible. 

FeliMo^e. 

MY DEAREST MOTHER, 

You may possibly think this is a somewhat eccentric proceedingi 
You are sitting opposite and talking - about Mrs Berime. But 1 take 
this method of addressing you because it occurs to me that you might 
“^possibly wish to turn the matter over in your mind before writing or 
speaking to me about it. 

I am going to tell you the whole of a situation m which I believe! 
have acted rightly, though I am not absolutely certain, and to ask for 
your advice on it. It was a somewhat complicated one, and I repeat 
that I do not think I could rightly have acted otherwise, but if I were 
the greatest fool in the three Kingdoms and had made nothing but a 
mess of It, there is one person 1 should always turn to and trust. 
Mothers know more of their son’s idiocie-' than other people can, and 
this has been peculiarly true in your case. I have always rejoiced at 
this, and not been ashametl of it* this has always been true and always 
will be. These things are easier written than said, but you know it is 
true, don’t you? 

1 am inexpressibly anxious that you should give me credit for 
having done my best, and for having constantly had m mind the way 
m which you would be aBected by the letter 1 am now wnting. I do 
hope you will be pleased. 

About eight years ago, you made a remark - this may show you that 
if we ‘jeer* at your remarks, we remember them. The remark applied 
to the hypothetical young lady with whom 1 should fall m love and 
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took the ioi%n ol saying If she is good, i shan t mind who she is * I 
don t know how miny times I hi\t said that ovci to m>stU in the last 
two oi three diys in which I ha\< eliciJcclon this letter 

Do not be frightened , oi suppose thit anything sensational or final 
h^s occurnd 1 'im not mained, my deir mothei, neithtr am I en- 
gigtd You an e illtd to the council of chiefs \cry early in its deUbera* 
tions If you don’t mind I will tell you, bnell), the whole story 

You ire, I think, the sh ewdest person for set ing things whom I 
t\tr knew consequently I imagine th\t jou do not think thit 1 go 
down to Bedfonl Park t\cry Sundiy for tlu s\ke ol the scnc ry 1 
should not wonder if sou know ne irly as maeh ^bout iht nntter as I 
cm tell in a letter Suffice it to siv howc \ t r but fl^ (lor lu ither of us 
cm much for gushiniJ this Icttei is not on Mrs R teliffe lines), that 
the fust hilf of in\ timt of at qinint met with tlu Bloggs wis spent in 
enjoMng i very inlinnte but quite breezy md 1 htonic fiiendship 
with 1 ranees Blogt^ itidin^ tdking md e njo)ing life logethe r, hwing 
gieit s^mpithus on all subj ets uul the si eond hdl in mal in r the 
thiillina, but piinfullv responsible disioyeiv thu llitonisrn, on my 
side, lud not the held hv my means to itsell Tint is how we stmd 
n<*w Noone knows e \( t pi her f imih m J yt urse If 

Mv denust mother I un sure you u at le ist not unsvrnpithe tic 
Indteel we love eithothti more thmwe shell either of us t^verbeable 
to s\y I have refrunc d from st ntinu nt in this It iter for I il >n t think 
y HI like it niut h fiul 1 n is a very diHe rent thing fr >m sentiment md 
you will never laut^K at thit 1 will not s\^ tint you \i suie to like 
Trances, for all voun<T men siv thit to tTieii motluis quite nitui diy, 
and their mothers never belie se thenri also quite intui dlv Besi-le>, 
1 un so confident, I should like you to find her out for yoin >elf She is, 
in reality, ver) much th sit of worn in ytiu 1 kc what is called, 1 
believe, a \\ iman s A\oman , vtiy humorous me onsttjut nt, i id 
sympuhetic and defiled with no oltensive exubt ranee ol ^ t) I he dth 
I have nothing more to sa\, except that you and she havt ocvupitd 
111 ) mind for the li t week I > tfu t delusion >1 everything else which 
must aerount for nn abstraction, and thu in her letter sh< sent the 
t( Ho wing message I lease te II yc ur me ther soon lellhei I am not so 
sdlv as tcj expect lui to think me w )od enough I ut i< ally I will try to be 
An aspirition which eonsi ieud fioin my point of view, niturdly 
provokes a smilr 

He re you give me a cup of coco Plunk you 
Believe mt, my deaiest mother. 

Always your very affectionate son 

GILBfcKT 
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What exactly Gilbert meant by saying they wfere ^not en- 
gaged’ It i& hard to surim^, m view of Frances’s message to her 
future raother-in-law CWus sensations when proposing Gilbert 
gives some idea in tht Autobiograpfy: 

It was fortunate, however, that our next most important meeting 
was not under the sign of the moon but of the sun. She has often 
affirmed, during our liter acquaiutanct , that if the sun had not been 
shining to her complett satisfaction on that day, the issue might ha\e 
bten quite different It happened m St james*< Park, where they keep 
(he ducks and the little bridgi, which ha«! been mentioned m no less 
authoritative woik than Mr Belloc’s bssay on Bridges, since I hnd 
m)self quoting tliat author once more I thml he deals m some detail, 
in his best topographic il mannei, with various hisi.oric sites on the 
C ontment, but later relapses into a larger manner, somewhat thus 
I he time has now come to tilk at laige about Bridges The longest 
bridge in the woild is the loith Budge, and the shortest bridge m the 
world IS a phnk over a ditch in the village of Loudwaler The bridge 
tint frightens )ou most is the Biooklvi Bridge, and the bridge that 
fni^litens \ou least is tiie bridge in St [amts s Park ’ I admit that I 
crossed thit budge in undeserved s\let\, and perhaps 1 a as affected 
by my early romantic vision of the bridge leading to the princess’s 
tower But I can ussun my fiiend the author that the bridge in St 
J imcs s Park c in h ightcn )ou i good deal ^ 

Now, with Iiancts promised to him, Gilbert could enjoy 
everything piopcrly, could cxeenlc, veibally al least, a wild 
fintasia Among the first e his friends to be written to was 
Mildred Wain, because', as he says in a later letter, he felt to- 
wards licr deep gratitude ‘for formi g a topic of conversation 
on my hrsl v sit to a family with which I have sitaCc formed a 
elark and shameful coni»t xion’ . 

DFAR MllDRFU, 

On rising this morning, 1 raiefullv washed my boots in hot water 
and blacked my face Then assuming my coat with gracclul case and 
with the tails in front, I descended to breakfast, where 1 gaily poured 
the coffee on tht sai dines and put my ha^ un the fire to boil These 
activities will give you some idea of my frame of mmd My family, 
obseivmg me leave the house by way of the chimney, and take the 

I. Autohio^rapf^,-pp, 
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fender with me under one arm, thought 1 must have something on my 
mind. So I had. 

My friend, I am engaged. 1 am only it at present to my real 

friends: but there is no doubt abemt it. The next question that arises 
is ~ whom am 1 engaged to ? I have investigated this problem with some 
care, and, as far as 1 can make out, the best authorities point to Frances 
Blogg. 7 here can I think be no reasonable doubt that she is the lady. 
It is as well to have these miiw'r matters clear in one’s mind. 

1 am vei) much loo happy to write much; but 1 tliought )ou might 
remember my existence sufhuently to be interested m the incidimt. 

Waldo has been of so much help to me m this and in evcrytliing, 
and 1 am so much interested in you foi his sake and your own, that 1 
am encouraged to hope our friendship may subsist. 11 ever 1 have done 
anything rude oi silly, it was quite inadvcitcnt. 1 have always wished 
to please you. 

To others he wrote such sentences as he could put together 
ill the whirlwdnd of his happiness, bor hiniseli he stammt'ied in 
a verse that grew with the years into lus great lose poetry 

God made thee mightih, my love, 

He stutihed His h.uuls out of Hrs itst 
^nd lit the star of east and west 
Blooding o’er daikness like a dove. 

(lod made thee might ilv, my love. 

God made thee patiently, my svveet, 

Out of all stars He chose a slai , 

He made it red with sunset bar 
And green with giceliiig loi thy feet. 

God made thcc mightily, my sweet. 
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CHAPTliK 8 


To Trances 


T HIS chapter can be written only by Gilbert hinuelf. It might 
seem that he had no words left for an emotion heightened be- 
yond the lo\e of his friends and the joyous acc oplance of exist- 
ence. But in these letters he shows the truth of his own theorj , 
tnat to lose each thing separately strengthens the power of 
lo\ing, to ha\e tried to love everyone is> as he tells hranccs, no 
bad preparation for loving her. The emotion of falling in love 
had both intensified his appiecialion of all things and cast tor 
him a vivid light on past, present and future, so tlut in the last 
of these Icltcis he sktUhes his life down to the momeftt when 
a new life begins. 

, lam looking over the sea and endeavouring to reckon 
up the estate 1 have to offer vou. As far as I tan make out my 
tcjuipment for staiting on a |ourncy to faiiyland consists of the 
following items. 

Sst. A Straw Hat. The oldest part of this admirable relic 
shows traces of pure Norman work. The vandalism of Crom- 
welTs soldiers lias left us little of the original hat band. 

‘2nd. A Walking Stivk, very knobby and heavj : admirably 
fitted to break the head oi ^ay deni/cn of Suffolk who denies 
that you are the noblest of ladies, but of no utlici manifest use. 

‘3rd. A copy of Walt Whitman’s | '•ems, once nearly given 
to Salter, but c^uite forgotten It has Its name in it still with an 
aficctionatc inscription frc»m his sinccie friend Gilbert 
Chesterton. I wonder if he will evtr have it. 

‘4lh. A number of letters from a young lady, containing 
everything good and gcncious and loyal and holy and wise tliat 
isn’t in Walt Whitman’s poems, 

*3:th. An unwieldy sort of a pocket \ * Tc, tlie blades mostl) 
having an edge of a more varied and picturesque outline than 
is provided by the prosaic cutler, The chief element however is 
a thing ‘ *to take stones out of a liorse’s hoof’ * . What a b(!auti{iil 
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sensation of security it gives one to reflect that if one should 
ever ha\c money cnougli to buy a hone and should happen to 
buy one and the hoise should happens have a stone in his hoof 
diat one is ready, one stands prepared, with a dehant smile 1 
‘6th. Passing from the last miracle of practical foresight, we 
come to a box of matches E\ery now and then I strike one of 
tlicse, because file is beautiful and bums jour fingers Some 
people think this vs astt of matches the same pt ople who object 
to the building of CitheJrals 

*7th. About three pounds in gold and mIm r, the remains of 
one of Mr Llimin’s bursts of aHection, those explosions of 
spontaneous love foi mjstlf, which, such is the j erft ct order and 
harmony of his mind, occur at startlingly exact intervals of time 
‘8lh A book ol Children’s Rhymes, in nnnussript, called 
the “Weatlier Book” about | fimshr cl, and destined for Mr 
Nutt 1 1 have been working at it faiilj sUadily, which 1 think 
jolly creditable under the circumstimcs One can’t put any- 
thing interesting m it. They 11 understand those things when 
thej grow up 

*9th A tennis racket naj, stait not It is a part of the new 
regime, and the only new and neat looking thing m the 
Museum Wo’ll soon mellow it like the straw hat My hro 
thtr and I an tcacliing each other lawn tennis 

‘loth A soul, hitheito idle and omnivorous but now happy 
enough to be ashamed of itself 

‘iith A bod>, ecjually idle and quite equal!) oninivoious, 
absorbing tea, coflee, claret, sea watc r, and oxygen to its own 
perfect satisfaction It is happiest swimming, I think, the sea 
being about a convenient si/e 

‘i2th A Heart mislaid somewhere And that is about all 
tlic property of which an invcntoiy can be made at present 
After all, my tastes are stoic ally simple A straw hat, a stick, a 
box of matches and some of his own poetry What more does 
man require ’ 

*. . . The City of Felixstowe, as seen by the local prophet 
from the neighbouung mountam-peak, does not strike the eye 
1. Cr^beards at riqy^ 
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as having anything uncanny about it. At least I imagine that it 
requires rather careful scrutiny before the eerie curl of a chim- 
ney pot> or the elfin winlfe of a lonely lamp-post brings home to 
the startled soul that it is really the City of a Pearful Folk. That 
the inhabitants are not human in the ordmaiy sense is quite 
clear, yet it has only just begun to dawn on me after staying a 
week in the Town of Unreason with its monstrous landscape 
and gra\e, unmeaning customs. Do I seem to be rasing^ Let me 
give my experience s 

‘I am bound to admit that I do not think 1 am good at shop- 
ping 1 generally succeed m getting nd of mone), but other 
obscnaiicts, such as bringing away the goods that l\e paid for, 
and knowing what Tve bought, I often pass o\er as secondary 
But to shop m a town oi ordinarj tradesmen is one tiling to 
shop in a town of raving lunatics is another I set out one morn- 
ing, happy and hopeful, with the intention ol buying tennis 
racket (b) some tennis balls (e) some unnis shtx s (d) a ticket 
for a ttnms ground 1 went to the «“hop (lointcd out by some 
\illagcr (probably mad) and wtnt in and said 1 belie\ed they 
kept tennis rackets The young man smiled and assented I sug- 
gested that he might show me s».)me The young man looked 
positively alanned “Oli,** he sud, “we haven’t got any not 
got any here ’* I asked *Wheie? “Oh, they’re out you know\ 
All round,*’ he explained wiIdK, with a gnphie gesture m the 
direction of the sea and the sky “All out round 'We’ve left 
them all round at plaeo “ o this day I don’t know what he 
meant, but 1 mciely asked wlun they woiilel quit these weird 
retreats He said in an hour in an h nr I cilltd again Were 
they in now? “Well not in - not jn, »ust yet,” ht said with a 
sort oi tcveiish conhde.nlialncss, a** it he wasn’t quite well. 
“Arc they still all out at places^” 1 asked with restrained 
humour “Oh, no^” he said, with a binst < ( teassuung pride. 
“They are^ only out there - out behind, you knr w ” 1 hope my 
face expressed my beaming v.omprehension of the spot alluded 
to. Escntually, at a third visit, the * Lets were pioduccd. 
None of them, I w is told by my brother, were t>f any first-class 
maker, so that was outside the question. The c hoice was be- 
tween some good, neat first-hand instruments which suited xile, 
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and some seedj -looking sccond-liand objects with plam deal 
handles, which would liave done at a pinch. I thought that per- 
haps It would be better to get a good-class racket in London 
and content mysell tor the present with economi/ing on one of 
these second hind monuments of <leprcssion So 1 asked the 
price. “loi 6d” was the pritc ot the second-hand article. 1 
thought this large foi the tool, and wondered if the (iist-hand 
rackets were mu^ li dearc What pnet the first liand? ‘‘yi 6d,’* 
said the Cnature, cheer) as a bn<i 1 did not faint I am 
strong 

‘1 rcjecltd the article whivh was dtartr because it had been 
hallowed by hunnn possession, and accepted tlu cheap, new 
crude racket L\f cpt tlu newness there was no d)ll^.renee be- 
tween thc*m whdleve r 1 the n asked the smiling Minnc ior balls 
He brought me a selection ol large xed globes ncaily as big as 
Dutch cheeses 1 said, *'Aic tht*sc tennis balls?*’ He saitl, “Oh, 
did jou want tennis balls'**’ 1 said Yes tluv oltc'ii came m 
handy at tennis 1 he goblin was, however, quite impervious to 
Mtire , and 1 left him endeavouring to draw my attention to his 
wares in general, particular!) to some zinc baths which he 
seemed to tlunk should form part of the equipment ol a tenms- 
pla)cr. 

‘Never before or since have I me t a being of that older and 
degree of ciet pim ss I Ic was a niglitinaie of unmeaning iJioc) 
Bui some mention ought to be made ol tlu** old man at the en- 
trance to the tennis ground who opened lii'’ mouth in parables 
on the subject of the fee for playing iheu He seemed to have 
be'en wfjund up to make only one remark, “it’s sixpence,’* 
Under these circumstances the attempt to discovei whether 
the sixpence cosen il a day’s tennis oi a week or fifty yeais was 
rather baffling At la>t I put down the sixpence Tins seemed 
to galvani/e him into lift He looked at the clock, which was 
indicating five past elc\en, and said, “It’s sixpence an hour - 
so youTl be all right till two ** I fled screaming 

‘Since then I liave cximined the town more caielully and feel 
the presence of something nameless There i^ a claw-cuil m the 
sea-bent trees, an eye-gicam in the dark flints in the wall that is 
nSfot of this world. 
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‘When we set up a house, darling (honeysuckle porch, yew 
dipt hedge, bees, poetry, and eight shillings a week), I think 
you will have to do the shopping. Particularly at Felixstowe. 
There was a great and glorious man who said, “Give us the 
luxuries of Jife and we will dispense witli the necessities. “ 
7hat 1 think would be a splendid motto to write (in letters of 
brown gold) over the porch of our hyT)othetical home. There 
will be a sola for you, for example, but no chairs, for I prefer 
the floor. There will he a select store of chocolate-creams (to 
make you do the Carp with) and the rest will be bread and 
Avaler. We will each retain a suit of evening dress for great 
occasions, and at other times clothe ourselves in the skins of 
wild beasts (how [)relty you would look) whidi would fit your 
taste in furs and be economical. 

M have soiiictirnes thought it would be very fine to take an 
ordinaiy house, a very poor, commonplace house in West 
Kensington, say, and make it symbolic. Not artistic - Heaven - 
O Heaven forbid. My blood boils when 1 think of the affronts 
put by knock-kneed pictorial epicures on the strong, honest, 
ugly, patient shapes of necessary things : the brave old bones of 
life. There are aesthetic pottering prigs who can look on a 
haucepan without one tear of joy or sadness : mongrel decadents 
that can see no dignity in the honourable scars of a kettle. So 
they concentrate all their h<^usc decoration on coloured win- 
dows that nobody looks out of, and vases of lilies that everj^body 
wishes out of the way. No : \y idea (which is much cheaper) is 
to make a house really aUc^oric: really explain its own essential 
meaning. Mystical or ancient saying"- should be inscribed on 
every object, the more prosaic the object the better; and the 
more coarsely and rudclv the inscription was traced the better. 
“Hast thou sent the Rain upon the Farth?“ should be inscribed 
on the Umbrella-Stand: perhaps on the Umbrella. “Even the 
Hairs of your Head are all numbered’' would give a tremendous 
significance to one’s hairbrushes: the words about “living 
water** would reveal the music and Sc»^rtity of the sink: while 
“Our God is a consuming Fire** might be written over tlie 
kitchen-grate, to assist the mystic musings of the cook - Shall 
we ever try that experiment, dearest? Rerhaps not, for^o 
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words would be golden enough for the tools you had to touch : 
you would be beauty enough for one house. . . / 

* . . . By all means let us have bad things in our dwelling and 
make them good things. I shall offer no objection to your having 
an occasional dragon to dinner, or a penitent Griffin to sleep in 
the spare bed. The image of you taking a Sunday school of little 
Devils is pleasing. Thej will look up, first in savage wonder, 
then in vague respect ; they will see the most glorious and noble 
lady that ever lived since their prince tempted Hve, with a halo 
of hair and great heavenly eyes that seem to make the good at 
the heart of things almost too terribly simple and naked for the 
sons of flesh; and as they gaze, their tails will drop off, and 
their wings will sprout: and they will become Angels in six 
lessons. , . . 

‘I cannot profess to offer any elaborate explanation of your 
mother’s disquiet but I admit it does not wholly surprise me. 
You see I happen to know one factor in the case, and one only, 
of which you are wholly ignorant. 1 know you ... 1 know one 
thing which has made me feel strange before your mother - I 
know the value of what I take away. 1 feel (in a weird moment) 
like the Angel of Death. 

‘You say you want to talk to me about death : my views about 
death are bright, brisk and entertaining. When Azrael takes a 
soul it may be to other and brighter worlds : like those whither 
you and I go together. The transformation called Death may be 
something as beautiful and dazzling as the transformation called 
Love. It may make the dead man “happy”, just as your mother 
knows that you are happy. But none the less it is a transforma- 
tion, and sad sometimes for those left behind. A mother whose 
child is dying can hardly believe that in the inscrutable Un- 
known there is anyone who can look to it as well as she. And if 
a motlier cannot trust her child easily to God Almighty, shall I 
be so mean as to be angry because she cannot trust it easily to 
me? I tell you I have stood before yoiir mother and felt like a 
thief. I know you are not going to part: neither physically, 
ndDdtitally, morally, nor spiritually. But she sees a new element 
lu^our life, wholly from outside - is it not natural, given her 
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temperament, diat you should fmd her perturbed? Oh, dearest|» 
dearest Frances, let us always be very gentle to older people. 
Indeed, darling, it is not they who are the tyrants, but we. 
They may interrupt our building in the seal folding stages : we 
turn their house upside down when it is their final home and 
rest. Your mother would certainly have worried if you had 
been engaged to the Archangel Michael (who, indeed, is bear- 
ing his disappoinlment veiy well), how much more when you 
are engaged to an aimless, tactless, reckless, unbrushcd,strange- 
hatted, opinionated scarecrow who has suddenly walked into 
ihe vacant place. I could base prophesied hex unrest; wait and 
she will calm down all right, dear. God comfort her: I dare 
not, . . / 

\ . Gilbert Keith Chesterton was bom of comfortable but 
honest parents on the top of Campden Hill, Kensington, He 
was christened at St George’s Church which stands just under 
that more imposing building, the Wain works Tower. This 
place was chosen, apparently, m older that the whole available 
water supply might be used in the intrepid attempt to make him 
a member o( Christ, a child of God and an inheritor of the 
K mgdom of 1 leaven. 

‘Of the early years of this rcrrLirkable man few traces remain. 
One of his earliest recorded observations was the simple ex-» 
clamation, full of luirt lelt delight, “Look at Baby kunny 
Bab\.“ Hire we see the fii hint of that incllable conversa- 
tional modi St j, that shy social self eftacement, which has ever 
hidden his liglit under a bmhel. Ihs n »thcr aho recounts with 
apparent amusement an incident coniu cted with his imperious 
demand foi his father’s top-hat. “Give me that hat, please.” 
“No, dear, you mustn’t have that.” “Give me that hat.” “No, 
dear “If jou don’t give it me, ITI say ’at.” An exquisite 
selection in the matter of hats has indeed alwavs been one of 
the great man’s hobbies. 

‘When he had drawn pictures on ad 'he blinds and table- 
cloths and towels and walls and windowpanes it was felt that he 
required a larger sphere. Consequently he was sent to Mr 
Bew'sher w^ho gave him desks and copy-books and Latin graxa- 
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mars and atlases to diaw pictuies on Ho was fai too innately 
conscientious not to use these matt rials to draw on 1 o other 
u->os, asseitcd by some to belong to these objects, he paid little 
heed The only nail) curious thing about his school life was 
that he had a 'weird and quite imoluntary habit of getting 
I tenth pii/es They were the only ones he tvei got and he 
nescr tried to gd tlicm But though the thing was quite 
m)sttnous to liini, um though he made every ellort to avoid 
It, It went on, being ividently a pirt of some octult iiatiiral 
law 

Tor the first hdf of his time at school ht was vuy solitary 
and futile, flc never i curetted the time, for it gave him two 
things, comphte m« iital stif '>uflKi4nLy and a Lompu hc-iision 
of tlie ps)eholog) ol outcasts 

‘But one day, is he was roiming ibout a grt at nikcd building 
land which he h^untid m pla> hours, rather like m outlaw in 
the woods, h< m( t a cuiious igiU youtli witli hin blushed up 
oft his head Seeing eith othtr, thty piompth hit each other 
simultaneously ami had a hght Next day the) met a<mn and 
fought again I Ik sc Homeric conflicts went on for nnny chys, 
till one morning in the crisis of somi insane gripple, the sub- 
ject of this biogiaph) quoted, like awn chint, something out 
of Macaula)’s Lajs ihc other stirtcd and leKxcd his hedd 
They gi7<d at each other Then the foe quoted tlic following 
line In this line! of sivag^s they knew cuh other lor the next 
two hours they talked books lluv have talked books ever 
since iJji boy was 1 dinund Cleiihew Hartley The incident 
just narrated is ilu true iml rtil account of the first and deepest 
of our hero’s male connexion** But anotlier wis to ensue, 
probably equally profound and far moic pngnant with awful 
and dazzling consequence s Benih y always had a habit of trying 
to do things w( II tw( Ivt yt\rs of the other’s fnendsliip has not 
cured him ol this Being seized with a peculiar desire to learn 
conjuring, he had made the acquaintance of an ceiie and super- 
natural young man, who instructed him m the Blac k Art ; a 
gaunt Mephistophelian sort of individual, who our subject halt 
thought was a changeling Our subject has not quite got over 
the idea yet, though for practical social purposes he calls him 
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Lucian Oldershaw, Our subject met Lucian Oldershaw. **That 
night,” as Shakespeare says, “there was a star.” 

‘These three persons soon became known through the 
length and breadth of St Paul’s School as the founders of a singu- 
lar brotherhood. It was called the j.D.C. No one, we believe, 
could ever have had better friends than did the hero of this nar- 
rative. We wish that we could bring before the reader the per- 
sonality of all the Knights of that eccentric round table. Most of 
them are known already to the reader. Even the subject him- 
self is possibly known to the reader. Bertram, who seemed 
i.omehow to have been painted by Van Dyck, a sombre and 
stately young man, a blend of Cavalier and Puritan, with the 
physique of a military father and the views of an ethical mother 
and a soul of his own which for sheer simplicity is something 
staggering. Vemede with an Oriental and inscrutable placidity 
varied every now and then with dazzling agility and Meredith- 
ian humour. Waldo d’Avigdor who masks with complete 
fashionable triviality a Hebraic immutability of passion tried in 
a more ironical and bitter service than his Father Jacob. Law- 
rence and Maurice Solomon, who show another side of the 
same people, the love of home, the love of children, the meek 
and malicious humour, the tranquil service of a law, Salter who 
shows how beautiful and ridiculous a combination can be made 
of the most elaborate mental cultivation and artistic sensibility 
and omniscience with a receptivencss and a humility extra- 
ordinary in any man. I’hesc vswe his friends. May he be for- 
given for speaking of them at length and with pride? Some day 
wc hope the reader may know them a”. He knew these people ; 
he knew their friends. He heard Mi^lred Wain say “Blogg” 
and he thought it was a funny name. Flad he been told that he 
would ever pronounce it with the accents of tears and passion 
he would have said, in his pride, that the name was not suitable 
for that purpose. But there are vvx . . . 

‘He went for a time to an Art School. There he met a 
great many curious people. Many of V) **, men were horrible 
blackguards; he was not exactly that: so they naturally 
found each other interesting. He went through some rather 
appalling discoveries about human life and the final discovery 
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was that there is no Devil - no, not even such a thing as a bad 
man. 

^One pleasant Saturday afternoon Lucian said to him, '*1 am 
going to take you to see the Bloggs.*' “The what?“ said the 
unhappy man. “The Bloggs/* said the other, darkly. Naturally 
assuming that it was the name of a public-house he reluctantly 
followed his friend. He came to a small front-garden ; if it was 
a public-house it was not a businesslike one. They raised the 
latch - they rang the bell (if the bell was not in the t-lose time 
just then). No flower in the pots winked. No brick grinned. 
No sign in Heaven oi earth arned him. 1 he birds sang on in the 
trees. He went in. 

‘The first time he spent an evening at the Bloggs’ there was 
no one there. That is to say there was a worn but fiery little 
lady in a grey dress who didn’t approve of “catastrophic solu- 
tions of social problems**. That, he understood, was Mrs 
Blogg. There was a long, blomie, smiling young person who 
seemed to think him quite ott his head and who was addressed 
as Ethel. There were two people whose nreaning and status he 
couldn’t imagine, one of whom had a big nose and the other 
hadn’t. . , , I astly, there was a Juno-iike creature in a tre- 
mendous hat who eyed him all the time halt wildly, like a shy- 
ing horse, because he said lie was quite hapjiy. , , . 

‘But the second time he went there he wa« plumped down 
on a sofa beside a being of whom he had a \ague impression 
tfiat brown hair grew at intervals all down her like a caterpillar. 
Once in the course of consersation she looked straight at him 
and he said to himself as plainly as if he Ind read it in a book : 
“If I had anything to do with this girl I should go on my knees 
to her : if I spoke with her she would never deceive me ; if I 
depended on her she would never deny me: it 1 loved her she 
would never play with me : if I trusted her she would never go 
back on me : if I remembered her she would never forget me. I 
may never see her again. Goodbye.” It was all said in a flash: 
but it was all said. . . . 

‘Two years, as they say in the playbills, is supposeil to elapse. 
Ahd here is the subject of this memoir sitting on a balcony 
above the sea. The time, evening. He is thinking of the whole 
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bewildering record of wliich the foregoing is a brief outline : he 
sees how far he has gone wrong and how idle and wasteful and 
wicked he has often been: how miserably unfitted he is for 
what he is called upon to be. Let liim now declare it and here- 
after for ever hold his peace. 

‘But there arc four lamps of thanksgiving always tefore him. 
The first is for his creation out of the same earth with such a 
woman as you. The second is that he has not, with all his faults, 
‘‘gone after strange women'*. You cannot think how a man’s 
self-restraint is rewarded in this. The third is that he has tried 
to love everything alive ; a dim prcpai'ation for loving you. And 
the fourth is - but no words can express that. Here ends my 
previous existence. Take it: it led me to you.* 
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.1 long Engagement 


Gilbert sympathized ^ ith his futuie mother-in-law’s 
anxiety at Franci.s’s engigement to ‘a self opinionated scare- 
crow*, but 1 doubt if It occuircd to him tJiat the basis of that 
anxiety was tliat he was e aining only tw ent) -lie e shillings a week ’ 
Hances herself, 1 ucun Oldcishaw, and the rest of las iriends 
believed he was a genius witli a gieat iuture, and tins belief tlit) 
tried to communicate to I ranees s family Rut i \ t n if they suc- 
ceeded, faith in the future did not pay dmilends in a pic'ent 
income on which to sot up house A widow, consult ring her 
daughter’s futuie, nnght well led a little anxu t^ 

Cjilbcrt’s sjmpathy with his lutuu mother in law may h\\t 
been put to some slight strain by ^n incident uhtid by Lucian 
Oldershaw Mrs Hlogg begged liini to talk to Gilbert about his 
personal appeaiancc clothes and such matters - and to t ntn it 
him to make an tlloil to iniproxc it One can imagine how 
much he mu'^t hd\e dishkcd the commission* Anyhow, he dt 
cided It would be bettc i to do it away fresm homo and he 
gested to Gilbert a tup to the seaside Arintd ihcie Ik 
broached the subject Gillxit, he savs, was not the hast angi), 
but answered quite sciiously tliat I ranees loved him as lie was 
and that it would be absurd tor him to itv to alter It was onl^ 
out of a later and e!e*( per c\pcru nee of womt n that he was abh 
to write ‘ \ man’s liiends like birii f)ut they leave him as he is 
A man's wife loves Inin and is always trying to change him * 

A good many things happi^ned in iht course of this long 
engagement, franc ts and Gilbert were bolfi young and long 
engagements were normal at that pc nod, when the idea of a 
wife continuing to cam alter marriage was unheard of, Fhorc 
were* obvious disad\antages in the long delay bc'fore marriage 
but also certain advantages. The two got to know each other 
with a close intimacy they were comrades as w 1 11 as lover s and 
earned both these relationships into marru'd life, I or the bio- 
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grapher the advantage has been immense, since every separation 
between the pair meant a batch of letters. The discerning will 
have noted that there are in these letters considerable excisions : 
parts Frances would not show even to the biographer. But they 
are the richest quarry from which to dig for the rnost impor- 
tant period of any man’s life: the period richest in mental 
development and the shaping of character. It is, too, the only 
period of his adult life when Gilbert wrote letters at all, unleSs 
they were absolutely unavoidable. 

Even in a small family two members will tend to draw to- 
gether more closely than the rest, and this was so with Frances 
and her sister Gertrude. They adored one another and Frances 
olferecl her to Gilbert as a sister, with especially confident 
pride. He had never had a sister since babyhood and he en- 
joyed it. The happiness of the engagement was terribly broken 
into by (he sudden death of Gertrude in a street Rcident. 
Frances was absolutely shattered, llie next group of letters 
belongs to the months aftei Gertrude’s death, when Gilbert w'as 
still trying to be a publisher, but, urged on by Frances, begin- 
ning also to be a writer. During part of this time she had gone 
abroad for rest and recovery after the shock . Gilbert pictures her 
reading his letters 'under the shadow of an alien cathedral’. 

None of these letters are dated but most of them have kept 
their postmarks, 

(postmarked 8 July 1899) 

... lam black but comely at this moment : because the cyclostyle 
has blacked me. Fear not. I shall wash myself. But I think it my duty 
to render an accurate account of iny physical appearance every time I 
write: and shall be glad of any advice and assistance. , . . 

rhave been reading Lewis CarrolFs remains, mostly Logic, and have 
nrach {Measure in enlivening you with the following hilarious query : 
‘Can a Hypothetical, whose protasis is false, be legitimate? Are two 
Hypotheticals of the forms, If A ^ then B, and If A then not B compatible?* 

1 should think a Hypothetical could be, if it tried hard. . . . 

To return to the Cyclostyle. I like the Cyclostyle ink ; it is so inky, 
1 do not think there is anyone w'ho takes quite such a fierce pleasure 
in things being themselves as I do. The starding wetness of water 
excites and intoxicates me; the fieriness of fire, the stceliness of steel, 
the unutterable muddincss of mud. It is just the same with people. 
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. . . When we call a man Snanly’ or a woman Vomanly* we touch 
Ac deepest philosophy . 

I will not ask you to forgive this rambling levity. I, for one, have 
sworn, I do not hesitate to say it, by Ae sword of God Aat has struck 
us, and before the beautiful face of the dead, Aat Ae first joke that 
occurred tcMlse I would make, the first nonsense poem I thought of I 
would write, that I would begin again at once wiA a heavy heart at 
tjme^, as to oAer duties, to tFie duty of being perfectly silly, perfectly 
extravagant, perfectly trivial, and as far as possible, amusing. I have 
sworn Aat Gertrude should nor feci, wherever she is, Aat the comedy 
has gone out of our theatre. This, I am well aware, will be misunder- 
stood. But 1 have long grasped Aat %vhatever we do we are misunder- 
stood — small blame to other people; for, we know ourselves, our 
best motives are things we could neither explain nor defend. And I 
would raAer hull those who can shout tlian her who is silent. 

You might tell me what you feel about this: but I am myself abso- 
lutely convinced that gaiety that is the bubble of love, does not annoy 
me : the old round of stories, laughter, family ceremonies, seems to 
me far less really inappropriate than a single moment of forced silence 
or unmanly shame. . . . 

I have always imagined Frances did not know of her mother’s 
efforts to tidy Gilbert, but very early in their engagement she 
began her ow'n abortive attempts to make him brush his hair, 
tie his tie straight and avoid made-up ones, attend to the but- 
tons on his coat, and all the rest. It would seem that for a time 
at any rate he made some efforts, but evidently simply regarded 
the whole thing as one huge joke. 

1 j Warwick Gardens 

(postmarked 9 July 1899) 

... lam clean. I am wearing a frockcoat, which from a supeAcial 
Survey seems to have no end of buttorts. It must be admitted Aat I am 
wearing a bow'-tic : but on careful research 1 find Aat these were con- 
stantly worn by Vikings. A distinct allusion to them is made in that 
fine fragment, the Tryggvhessa Saga, where the poet says, in Ac short 
alliterative lines of Early Norse poetry: 

Frockcoat Folding then 
Hakon Hardrada 
How-tie Buckled 
Waited for war 

(Brit. Mus. MSS CCCLXIX, lines 999S1-S) 
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I resume. My appearance, as I have suggested, is singularly exem- 
plary. My boots are placed, iifter the fastidious London fashion, on the 
feet: the laces are done up, the watch is going, the hair is brushed, the 
sleeve-lmks are inserted, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. As for 
my straw hat, 1 put it on cighu cn times const cutis cly, taking a run and 
a )ump to each tty, till at last I hit the right angle I have4lbt taken it off 
for three days and nights lest I should disturb the exquisite pose, 
ladies, punier, queens, ccclcsiastRal pioccs^ions go by in vam; I 
do not remove it. lhat angk of tlit hit is something to mount 
guaid ovei As Swinbimic «‘ays - ‘Not twice on earth do the gods do 
this ’ 

It IS at present what is, I bt lieve, called a lovely ‘•ummer’s night 7 o 
say that it is hot would be as feeble a pluitudi as the same remark 
would be in the small talk of Sitan ind Beelzebub. 

If thtfie vvcie suih a thin,? as blue hot iron, it would describe the 
sky tonight I ( v mot helji «lii lining of some wiKI iiirv tale in which 
the whole r<»und cosmos should be a boiling pot, with tin* flvmes of 
Puigatory unJt r it, «md that soon I sh 11 fnve the satidaclion of seeing 
such a thing is boiled m nmtiins, boded cities, and a boded moon and 
stars. A tremendous pKtuie Y< 1 1 am peifettly happy as usual After 
all, why should we object t> Ik boded »' Potatoes, foi exainplt, aie 
better boikd lb in raw whv <hould we bar to be boded into new 
shapes in the c^iildioti’ J hcsi things vre an allegory. 

, 1 am so gild to hcai you say that, in your own words ‘it is 
goovl foi us to be Ik re’ — where you art at piesent Fht same lemarfc, 
it I rtinenibt r nght, wjn muU on tin mountain vd the 1 ransfiguration 
It has always been one of my uncltiual sciinons to myself, that that 
leinirk wliuh l\tci made on seciiiT the vision of a single houi, ought 
to be madi Iw us all, in tonti.mplariiig evciy pinoiimic change in the 
Jong Vinon wf call Ide - other things s ptrftcully, but this always in 
our dc [)ths. *It is good foi us to be here it is good loi us ^o lie here,’ 
icptating itself eteriiallv And if, after many joys and lestivais and 
fnvolitR**, It should be our fate to hive to lof k on while one of us is, 
in a most awful sense of the words, ‘tiaiiNhguied before our eyes’; 
shining With the whiU ness of death — at hast, 1 think, wc cannot easily 
fancy ourstlvts wishing not to be at our post. Ni t f, certainly It was 
good for me to be iheic. 


(postmaike'l ii July 18 ^ 9 ) 

... The novel, aftci which you so kindly enquire, is proceeding 
headlong It leceived another indiiect stimulus to day, when Mr 
Garnett insisted on taking me out to lunch, gave me a gorgeous repast 
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at a restaurant, succtedecl in plucking the secret of my private em- 
ployment from mv bosom, and made me piomisc to send him some 
chapters of it 1 ct » lainl j cannot t omplain ol not being mpithetically 
treated by the iitciaiy men I know. I svomler wliert the jealous, 
spiteful, dept c dating man of lettcis we itad of in books has got to 
It’s about tinSte he turned up, I think ixcuse me for talking about 
these truialitus 

1 have made a discover) oi I should say seen a vision I saw it be- 
tween two cups of black lofict in a Oallic icstiurant in Soho, but 1 
COuUI not cx|»ross it if 1 tiled 

But this was nnt tbin^ that it said - lint all good things vie one 
thing There is no conflict between the givvcstoiic of Gcitiudc and a 
coniic-opeia tunc plav<d by Mildicd Wain Hut there is cvcihstiiig 
conflict between tlic giavc stone cf Gertrude anti the obscene pom 
posity of the hired nmle and theic is everlasting eonthet between the 
comic opera tune and anv mean oi vulgar woids to which it mav be 
set Ihtse, V huh imin 1 ilb joined te**eliid, God shill n ost suulv 
bunder That is whit 1 am (tiling now evtiy li > u ol the div Ml 
good things aie one thing Sunsets, schools ol plnlosojiliy, bahit 
constellations, cttludiil', opens, mounnins, hoists, poems ill 
these are nuitly disguises fhie thin » is alw ivs w \lking among us in 
lane) diess, in the ^h) ebnk of a ehuieh er the gieen cloak of a 
meadow He is always behind, His foim mikes the fohls fall so 
superblv And thil is what be soige ohl Heine ws. ilone among the 
nations, gues^<d, uul wh^ their lude tiibil g( d Ins been titeUd on 
the rums ed ail juiKtheislie civilizations 1 oi the Giceks and Noise 
men and Romans saw tfe supeihcial wiis of nuuie and made the sun 
one god the seaanc thei, the v uul a tbirel fht) w« u not thrilled, as 
some ludc Isiaelite was, one nudit in the wistes, alone , by the suddt n 
blazing idea of all being the same God an idea wc'rthv of a detcetivc 
story 

(postinaikeJ 14 July 1899) 

, costume slightlv improved, I he tiulh is that a mystical and 
fantastic development has uken pheC' My eiothes hive rebelled 
against me Wtaiy (d sforn and ne gleet, they hive all suddenly eomt 
to life and tiuy dre s me by loi eveiy morning My froekeoat leaps 
upon me like a lion and hangs on, dragging me down As 1 struggle my 
boots trip me up - and th»* lace > climb up my feet (ncvti missing a 
hole) like snakes or cietpers At the same moment ^he celebiatcd 
grey tie springs at my throat like a wild cat. 

I am told that the general effects produced by this remarkable 
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psychical development are superb. Really the clothes must know best. 
Still it is awkward when a mackintosh pursues one down the street. 

. . . There Is nothing in God’s earth that really expresses the bottom 
of the nature of a man in love except Burns’ songs. To the jnan not in 
love they must seem inexplicably simple. When he sayif *My love is 
like the melody that’s sweetly played in tane\ it seems almost a crude 
way of referring to music. But a man in love with a woman feels a 
nerve move suddenly that Dante groped for and Shakespeare hardly 
touched. What made me think of Burns, however, was that one of his 
simple and sudden things, hitting the right nail so that it rings, occurs 
m the song of ‘O a* the airts the wind can blaw’, where he merely 
says that there is nothing be.autiful anywhere but it makes him think 
of the woman. That is not really a mere aesthetic fancy, a chain of 
.sentimental association it is an actual instinctive elemental move- 
ment of the mind, performed automatically and instantly. . . . 

Felixstowe (uflftlateJ) 

... I have, as you sec, arrived here, I have done other daring 
things, such as having my hair shampooed, as you commanded, and 
also cut. The cH'cct of this is so singularly horrible that I have found 
further existence in London impossible. Public o[)i«uon is too strong 
for me. . . . There are many other reasons 1 could give for being 
pleased to come : such as that 1 have some lime for writing the novel ; 
that I can make up stories 1 don’t intend to write . . . that there are 
phosphorescent colours on the sea and a box of cigarettes on the 
mantelpiece. 

Some fragments of what I felt (about Gertrude’s death) hvWe strug- 
gled out in the form of some versos which I am writing out for \ou. 
But for real strength (I don’t like the word ‘comfort’) for real peace, 
no human woj-cls arc much good except perhaps some of the un- 
fathomable, unintelligible, unconquerable epigrams of the Bible. I 
remember when Bentley had a burning boyish admiratifin for Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and when that scientist died some foolish friend asked 
him quite flippantly in a letter what he felt about it. Bentley replied 
with the chapter and verse reference to one of the Psalms, alone on a 
postcard. The text was, ‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of one of his saints’. The friend, I remember, thought it ‘a curious 
remark about Huxley*. It strikes me as a miraculous remark about any- 
body. It is one of rh»>se magic sayings where every w'ord hits a chain 
of association, God knows how. 

‘Precious* - we could not say that Gertrude's death is happy or 
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providential or sweet or even perhaps good But it is something. 
^Beautiful’ i& a good word - but ‘preuous’ is the only right word 

It IS this passionate sense of the value of things of the iichness of the 
cosmic treasure the world where evtiy star is a diamond, every leaf 
an emenld, every drop of blood a ruby, it is this sense of preewusnea 
that Is really awakened by the death of His saints Somehow we feel 
that even their deiih is a thing of incalculable value and mysterious 
sweetness it is awful, tragic, desolating, dcspcrattlv hard to bear - 
but still ‘precious’ . I orgne the verbosity of one whose tiadc it is 
to express the inexpressible 

It was not possible for a man so liappilv in lo\< to dwell 
lastingly on any sorrow And I cannot asoid the feeling that, 
quite, apart from any thcoiy, clue i fulness was constantly 
‘breaking in’ loi Gilbert was a very Iwppy man Acioss the 
top of one of his Utteis is written ‘You can always te 11 the leal 
lose from the shght by the fiet that the latte i weakens at the 
moment of success, the foiiner is quadnipltd ’ 

The next of his letters is a mingling ol tin comic and the 
fantastic , ve ry spe cial to G K C 


(postmarked “>9 ^ept 1899) 

... I fear, as you siy, th it my letters do not e ontim many piactical 
details about myself iht kite is are not \ciy long to bigm with, is I 
think It belter to wiitt something cvety div thuii a long letter when I 
base knure and when 1 haie a littk time to think in, 1 always think 
cif the Kosmos fiist and th< Lgo ifu i veirds 1 admit, how tier, that you 
are not engaged to the Kosmos deal me* what 1 time the kosmos 
would ha\e* All its Comets would hive then hair brushed e\er} 
morning The Whirlwind would be adjured not to walk about when 
It was talking Ihe Oce ins would be wirmed with hol-watei pipes 
Not e>en the lowest forms of hie would e scape the eiusade of tidiness 
you would walk round '‘nd round the jellyfish, looking foi a place to 
put in shirt links 

Under these circumstances, then, I cannot but regard it as foi lunate 
that you are only engaged to youi obedient Mieiocosm a bipeel in- 
heiJting some of the traits of his mother, tlie Kosmos, its untidiness, 
Its lai^cness, its iriitating imperfection and its profound and hearty 
intention to go on existing as long it possibly can 

I can understand what you mean about wanting details about me, foi 
I want just the same about you. You need only tell me ‘1 went down 
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tbe street to a pillar-box*, I shall know that you did it m a manner, 
blindingly, staggeringly, crazily beautiful It is quite true, as you say, 
that I am a person taring certain clothts with a certain kind of hair 1 
cannot get rid of the impression that theic is something scorchmgly 
sarcastic about the undci lining in this passage . 

, . as to what I do t \ ery diy it depends on which way you want 
It narrated what we all say it is, or what it rcall) is 

What w c all say happens every d ly is this I wake up dress myself, 
cat bacon and bread and coffee for breakfast walk up to High St 
Station, take a fourpenny ticket for Blacklnars, read the Chronicle 
the train, aiiivt at ii Paternoster Buildings md a MS called *The 
Lepers* (light comedy reading) and another called I he Preparation of 
Ryerson Imbury* - \ou know the style - till 2 o^cloek Go out to 
lunch, have - (but here ptilnps it would bt saftr to become vague), 
come back, work till six, tike my hat and wilkin? stick and come 
home have dinnei nt home, write the Novel till 1 1, then write to 
you and jro to be 1 I hit is whit we, in our chtamv deluded way, 
really imigine is the tlnng tint happens What re illy hippens (but 
hist • are we obst r\cd ’) is is foMows 

Out ol lli< St 11 less ni^ht of the Uiu i< ite < 1 , that w is before the stars, 
a soul lx ,ins to git pe Inck to lijit It ^le pt s it^ wij thiough strange, 
half lighted ehinibtrs of Drcinis, whtu in 1 brown mJ gold twi- 
light, It sets many things that diml) signihcint, true stories 
twisted into new ind ania/ing shipvs, human beings whom it knew 
long ago, silting at the wind >ws In Jirk sunstis, or talki ijj m chm 
meadows But the awlul invading 1 i^hi ^rows stic n^er in the tlreams, 
till the soul 111 out list stru^t^le | Un s 1 it > 1 b >d\ is into a house 
and wakts up within it Then 1 e ri'-es m I ♦ mh himscll in 1 wonderful 
vast woild ol white li^ht and citii, lTankl> coloured shipts, an inheri- 
tor e»f a million stus On tnquirv he is in((imid that his name is 
(jilbeit Keith C he tirton I Ins unuses h in 

He gots through a nun bei or cKtncrdiiniy and fantistie nt lals, 
which the prmpous elfland he has cnuied dein nJs Ihc first is that 
he shall get insidt a house of clothing, a towei o^ wool and flax, that 
he shall put on this f( olish iimoui soltmnlv, one puce after another 
and each m its right phee 1 he things tilled skevthnks hi attends to 
minutely lIis hair he beats in^iil> with a bristly tool 1 or this is the 
Law L^ownstairs a more monstrous ctiem ny attends him He has to 
put things inside himself He does so, being naturally polite Nor cm 
It be denied that a weird satisfaction follows 

He takes a sword in his hand (for what may not befall him in so 
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stiange a countr> *) ami goe«j forth he finds a hole in the v^all, a little 
<ave whciein sits One who fan gi\e him the <haim thit rules the 
horse of water and hie. H» finds an opening and descends into the 
bowels of the caith Down, among the roots of the hteinal hills, he 
finds a snnl».ss temple wlnrcin lu j'ravs And in the centie ol it he 
finds a hehttd tempK in which he cntcis. TIku then au noises as of 
an cdithquakc and sinokt and Inc in the diikm s and when he opens 
the door again ht i» iii anoth« r Icinph , out oi which he dinibs into 
another woikl, kat ucs and k it, is awa^ ^ml wlicn lu a'-ks the n can 
mg of the vision, dic\ talk oibbcrish and sav, ‘It is a ti nn' 

bo thi day go<s, full of ctiic publi h< is ind tihn ckrks, till he 
iclurns and ai^nn puts things nwuk Inin, and lh».n sits down and makes 
men m his own head iiul writes clown all tint tlu ) snd and did And 
liSt of all comes thi ic il life it’^iH for lull an hour hi writes words 
upon a sciip oi pap< r , woid-^ that aic not pickt fl nul cliosin like those 
that he hasusid topirr\ tlu stnn i talk ol llu folk all da\, but words 
in which the soul’s blood poir our, liki tlu bod s Mood fiom a 
wound He w tiles si v nth this nnd dni>, all Ins p\s‘-ion nul longing, 
all Ins c]iu t r i( li oon, his ihik md dm Uul gi niludc to (lod his idle 
allegories, the liks that till thimMlvf'- in hi held, tlu that 
comes on him sometinis (he cninot help it’ ) at the sieied intoxica- 
tion of existence tlu inillii n faub of idknis and ieekk«sniss and 
the one virtue cl llie un< omjiii iid nloiition ol goo Iness, that daik 
virtue that tw i\ iiT'ii h^s, and hults ikepc i thin all his \i(es' - He 
writes all this down as hi is willing it now \nd ht knows that it he 
sticks It down and pi ts \ stinip on it nul drops ii into thi mouth of a 
little red gobhn llu coriur ot the stiiet he knows that all this 
wild soliloipi) will bi ponreil nilo the soul ol one' Wisc and luauliiul 
ladv sitting iar aw ij beyond seas and live is nidi itiis, uiukrlhe shadow 
of an alien Cathedial J ins is not all so in< k vant as you may think. 

It was this line of i( < bng tint taught nu , an utter Rationalist so far as 
dogma goes, the h sson of the entire Spiiitualitj ol things - an opinion, 
that nothina has ivir shittcied since 1 lan’t expiiss myself on the 
point, nobody can But it is onj^ the spintinlil) of things that we are 
sure c'f That the c)cs m vour face aie tMs I do not know . they may 
have other nan'cs and uses 1 know that thc) are qood or beautiful, or 
lather spiritual I do not know on what priiu ipk the Umvtise is lun, 

I know or feel that it i‘ good oi spiritual I do not know what Ger- 
trude’s diath was - 1 know that it was beautiful, lor 1 saw u We do 
not feel that it is so beaut iful now - why ^ Be cause w c df* not see it now. 
What we sec now is her absence but hci Death is not her absence, 
but her Presence somewhere else 1 hat is what wc knew was beautiful, 
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as long as V c could see it Do not be frighttne<l, dearest, by the slow 
inevitable laws ol human nature, wt shall climb bick into the moun- 
tnn of vision we shill U ible to use iht word, with the aec» nt of 
Whitman Disembodied, triumphant, dt id ' 

We St L Gilbert m the nc Kt two lettcis more loneerntd about 
a grand dinner ol tin J D C thin ibt'ut his future fame and 
fortune In the second he mciiLions dmost casually that he Is 
leaving hishi r Unwin fiom now on he was to live by his pen. 

) Oct 1899 

My fallui Min is cnnic l 11 the tiuc il corrcsporultnce with 
fi her Unwin, it hist it hi he iin bv T I U sutir t his proposed 
terms - 1 use O i^lu niO t I 1 imnlu 1 use p ssibh but undt fine 1 
in Jinuirv 10 pei < t it 10^ ilcv f r the l*iris ho )k md ♦ xpt nses frjr a 
loitniaht in I’lns Ihcsc, as I ^ )t ii\ tithe r to hcartilv iTree, are 
MtnUd to the boiu is Unn Iv the bsemc of inv as*^uiince thit 1 
sKill not hue to will Pin loi which 1 \in leillv pilH nothing, 
ojts L tilt hmr of wirk for whi h I im piiJ In short, the net 
re. suit woild be that instei I ed t^iinn^ rm u lil> it\ to lue. in the 
Iitcnrv wotl 1 sh ul I hi se Ilin^ the snnll Iihe 1 ty ct rismi» that 1 have 
now lor five more shillings Ihisiin fuluru le e Iinincr ind isking for 
ibettii se^tlhiiunt Ihc di|lomn.> iswtnvin» >etlenjt)> it I feel 
like \lr Chirnhf ihin on the eve < f w ir I would stop with 1 b II for 
1 1 00 i ye II but mit for less Which me nis, I tli nl , thit 1 shill not 
sto] It all 

But all the sc It \ oh iti ns, liltiirv hniiic nl, aiul politie 1 fide into 
insit:jnilicincc eonipiitd with the it it div trtme luh us event cf this 
wctk It w 11 tike plict onSituid v rust The sun will st m 1 still upon 
Icieesiti Stjuirc in • tin 111 nn on t’ t V die v ol Wardoui St lor then 
will isse mbit tlu (iiiil C. in mm r live Mettin^ tf the Junior 
Debiting Club \N h n thi ^ >ii,i us bin tion is ovt r vo i must ex- 
pwct a cole ssal letter 

II \V 11 wie k (j irelens, W 

This IS the colo^s^l lettti I tiust v u will e-\t i e me if the 
piptr IS conifiv 1 e 1 1 siTnilu sell e f I ahvh ni 1 iinnit nsity I can- 
not make out t \icll) wluilie 1 1 dul 01 Ji<l m l po i i It Ui I wrote to 
you on Siturdi> If I did ncit, 1 ipologi/ 1 missing the diy If I did, 
you will know by this time one ti two fatts thit miy interest you, the 
chief of which IS dial I am ceilnnly leaving bishtr Unwin, with much 
mutuil courtesy ind goodw ill 
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This fact may interest you, I repeat: at this moment 1 am not sure 
whether it interests me. For my head, to say nothing of another 
organ, is filled 'with the thundering cheers and songs of dbe dinner on 
Saturday night. It was, I may say without hesitation, a breathless suc- 
cess. Cholmeley, who must be experienced, being both a school- 
master, a diner out and a clever man, told me he had never in his life 
heard eleven belter speeches. I quite agree with him, merely adding 
his own, Fverjone was amusing and wliat is much better, singularly 
characteristic. Will you forgive me, dcaicst, if I reel off to the only 
soul that can be trusted to enjoy my enjO)ment, a kind of report of the 
meeting? It wiU revivify my own memories Ami one thing at least 
that I said m ni) speech I thoroughly believed in - ‘if there is any 
prayer 1 should be inclined to make it is that I should forget nothing 
in my hie ’ 

The proceedings opened with dinner. The illustrated menus were 
wildly appreciated every person got all the rest to sign on the menu 
and then took it awaj as a memento Then the telegi ains from Krug* r, 
Chamberlain, Dreyfus, and Ceoige Meredith wtic lead Then I pro- 
posed the toast of the Queen I inertly said thit nothing could ever be 
alleged against the Queen, except the faet that she is not a membei of 
the J D.C. and that 1 thought it spoke well for the e hisaliv of English- 
men that with this fact she had ncvei been piibluly taunted 1 saitl I 
knew that the virtues of Quem Victoria liad become somewhat 
platitudinous, but I thought it was a fortunile tounlr) in which the 
virtues of its powerful ones are platitudes. The toast was then diunk 

Langdon Davies got up and proceeded to dclivei a speech that made 
me jump It was, 1 thought, the best spc'ech of the c\( rung hut I am 
sure It was the most sc nous, the most s^mpath* tie an<l a long waj the 
most frankly emotional 

He said that the Club v>as not now a club in the strict sense. It was 
two things pie eminently and everlastingly - a numor) and an influ- 
ence. He spoke with a singular sort of subdued vividness of the influ- 
ence the Club had had on him in bojhoocl H* then turned to the 
history of the Club And hcjc‘, m) dcaiest lady, 1 am pained to have 
to report that he launched suddenly and dramatually into a most 
extraorduiary, and apparently quite sincere culogium upon myself 
and the influence I had on mv schoolfellows, I will not repeat his 
words - I did not believe them, but they took me by surj^rise and 
shook me somewhat. Mr B. N Langdon Dav les, 1 mav remark, and 
yourself, are the only persons who have ever employed the word 
^genius* in connection with me. 1 trust it will not occur again. 
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I replied. My speech was a medley^ but it appeared very successful. 

I discussed largely the absence of any successor to the j.D.C. I 
dcwscribed how 1 watched the boys leaving school to-day - a solitary 
Bgure^ clad in the latest fashion, moodily pacing the Hammersmith 
Road - and asked myself ‘where among these is the girlish gush of a 
Bentley - the passionate volubility of a Vern^de, the half-ethereal 
shyness of a Fordham? ! !* 1 admitted that we had had misfortunes, one 
of us had a serious illness, another had had a very good story in the 
Strand Magazine ; but I thought that a debating club of 1 2 members 
that had given three presidents to the University Unions, had not 
done badly. . . . 

There now. Five mortal pages of writing and nothing about you in 
it. How relieved you must be, wearied out with allusions to your hair 
and your soul and your clothes and your eyes. And yet it has been 
every word of it about you really. 1 like to make my past vivid to you, 
especially this past, not only because it was on the whofe, a fine, 
healthy, foolish, manly, enthusiastic, idiotic past, with the very soul 
of youth in it. Not only because I am a victim of the puejudice, 
common I trust to all mankind, that no one over had such friends as 
1 had. . , . 

Two more extracts from Gilbert’s letters must be given, 
showing the efforts made by Frances to look after him, and his 
reactions. One of his friends remarked that Gilbert’s life was 
unique in that, never having left home for a boarding school or 
University, he passed from the care of his mother to the care of 
his wife. I think, too, that the degree of his physical helpless- 
ness affected all who came near him with the feeling tliat while 
he might lead them where he would intellectually, it was their 
task to look after a body that would otherwise be w^holly 
neglected. 

The old religionists used to talk about a man being ‘a fool for 
Christ’s sake* - Certainly 1 have been a blithering fool for your sake. 
I went to see the doctor, as you requested. Ho iskcd me what he 
could do for me. I told him I hadn’t the least idea, but people thought 
my cold had been going on long enough. He .said, Tve no doubt it 
has.* He then, to affortl some relief to the <d‘otic futility of the situa- 
tion, wrote me a prescription, which I read on my w^ay up to business, 
weeping over the pathetic parts and laughing heartily at the funny 
ones, 1 have since had some of it. It tastes pretty aimless. 
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... I am a revolting object. My hair is a matted chaos spread ail 
o\er the iloor, my heard is like a hard biooni. My necktie is oii the 
wrong way up • my boollaccs trail halt-way down 1 leet bt. M^hy not? 
When one’s attempts at reformation aic ‘not much believed in’ what 
other couisc is open but a contenipiuous relapse into libeitj ’ 

Your list letter makes me much happu r 1 j>ut tjicit laith in the 
healing powci of the cieal winds and the sun. ‘Natuu,* as Walt 
Whitman v«\>s, ‘and bei pniu'»l sanities * Mis S . . also, is a piimal 
sanity. It is not, I btlii-ve, con-»idcu‘d comphiut ntai v, in a lommon 
way, to appioach an atti active lidv and sav pbasaiuly, ‘You arc 
thousands ol \cais oltf ’ (Ji , ‘lou sccm to me as ol 1 a> the mountains * 
rheiefore I do not it Hut I dways ft el that invont beanuful and 
strong IS rtally old - for the ically old tliinj:'' ate not dtcitpit, de- 
crepit things aie larly Ihe Roman lin[)iii was dteicpit A 

sum ISC cloud oKI 

So I tfiink iIkmc aie some pvople, wh > even in thf ir youth, seem to 
have existed alwn» tluy btar the mark of the tlenitnUl llnnp the 
things that lecui , thty aie as old a'* spiingtime, as old as davbicak - 
as old as Youth 
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I HI Boer War ami tht whok counti) enthusiastic ally 
bchiml It llii I ibcral Bart) as a \vhok \vtnt with the Con- 
si.t\ati\(.s llu hading I ibnns Bcrrnid Shaw, Mr and Mrs 
Si liiej Webb, Hubert bland Cecil Cliestciton, and the ‘sc mi- 
le ‘ached iabnii* H Ci Wells \\ le likcv\»se' for the war 
Only a tiny minority re tinned in opposition, most of whom 
wtie picilists r»r cranks ed one 1 ind e r another To the sane 
minority of this n in nit\ ‘ iilbcrt (ounel him ell be longing It is 
s mKthin T ol \ tribute to the national le ehng at such a moment 
ol tension lint (as in Arm iican has noted) ‘( hesteiton was the 
one BmIisIi wnbr, utl(il) unkraovvn before, who built up a 
git at rcputitie^n and it was ^iined, not thiough nationalistic 
sLippoit, but tlirem*yh dete rinined ind persistent opposition to 
British polu) ' ^ 

In his bail} ^ell eoluniu a e oi respond< nt later a^^ked him to 
dthnt his position Che teitoii le plied ‘The unnis>nable 
patiiot IS one who sets the faults ol his fatheiland with an eje 
whieh IS eleaici in ^ more me re ikss than aiiv eje of hitrcd, the 
e>e of an iiiitioinl and iiioeieable lose ' His attitude spiang, 
he claimed, n at lioni dele ♦ but fioni e\ee ss of pitne>tism 

It is harel to imagine anathi 15^ that eoulel claiify bt.tter the 
ideas ol a stions; mind than linelineT its( It iii opposition This 
opposition begin it borne, in aroun nt with Le^ii later the 
tv\o brothers would a^ree abe ut most niiin issuers, but now 
Cecil was a lorv d« moe rat, (iilbert a pio Beier, and what was 
known as a little tnglinekr The tie between the two brothers 
was \tiY close As the ‘huiocent C liild* <Ie\eloped into the 
coinbatise eoinpanion, theie i** no eh^ulit ihit he pieapoition- 
atcly affected (jilbcrt All thtir ti e^ds idk of the endless 
amicable aigunit nts thiough winch I uh giew Conrad Noel 
remembers parlies at Warwick Gfirdens during the Boer War 
I Ch vrtrton, b> CyrJ Clemtns, p lo 
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at which the two brothers * would walk up and down like the 
two pistons of an engine* to the disorganization of the^tnpany 
and Ae dismay of their parents. It was at this time thatTrahees, 
engaged to a deeply devoted Gilbert > found even that devotion 
insufficient to pry him and Cecil apart when an argument had 
got well under way. 

‘I must go home, Gilbert. I shall miss my train.’ 

Usually he would have sprung to accompany her, but now 
she must miss many trains before die brothers could be 
separated. 

Frances told me that when they were at the seaside the land- 
lady would sometimes clear away breakfast, leaving the bro- 
thers aiding, come to set lunch and later set dinner while still 
they argued. They had come to the seaside but they never saw 
the sea. 

Once Frances was staying with them at a house they had 
taken by the sea. Her room was next to Cecil's and she could 
not sleep for the noise of the discussion tliai wont on hour after 
hour. About one. in the morning she rapped on the wall and 
said, ^Oh, Cecil, do send Gilbert to bed.* A brief silence fol- 
lowed, and then the remark, in a rat licr abashed voice, ‘1 here’s 
no one here.’ Cecil had beem arguing with himself. Gilbert too 
argued with himself, for the stand he was taking was a hard one. 
Mr Belloc has told me that he ft*It Gilbert suHered at any w'ord 
against England, that his patriotism was pissionale. And now 
he had himself to say that he believed his country to be in the 
wrong. To admit it to himself, to state it to others. 

This autumn ol 1899 G. K. began to write for the Speaker, 
The weekly of this title had long been in a languishing condi- 
tion when it was taken over by a group of )oung liberals of 
very marked views. Hammond became editor and Philip 
Comyns Carr sub -editor. Sir John Simon was among the group 
for a short while, but he soon told one of them that he feared 
close association with the Speaker might injure his career. F. Y, 
Eccles was in charge of the review department. Ho is able to 
date the start of what was known as the ‘new* Speaker with 
great exactitude, for when the first number was going to press 
the ultimatum lutl been sent to Kruger and the editors hesi- 
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tated as to whether they should take tlic risk of announcing 
that It war m South Afiica* They decided against, but be- 
fore Umut second number appeared war had been declared 

My difficulty in gettmg a picture of the first meeting of Belloc 
and Chesterton illustrates the problem of human testimony and 
the limits of tliat problem For I imagine a scripture critic, old 
style, would end by concluding that the men ne\er met at all. 

F. Y. Eccles, F. C. Bentley, and Lucian Oldershaw all claim 
to ha\e made the momentous introduction, Mr Eccles adding 
tliat It look place at the office of the Speaker Gilbert him- 
>ill has described the meeting twice, once in the street, once 
in a restaurant Belloc remembers the intioduction as made in 
the sear 1900 by Lucian Oldershaw , who was h\mg at the time 
with Hammond Mr Oldershaw usually has the accuiacy of the 
hcjo-worshipper and upon this matter he adds seseral amuMng 
fletails For some time he had been trying to get the group on 
the Speaker to read Cluster ton and had m vain takin scstral 
11 tides to the office Mr Fcclcs (Iceland the handwriting was 
that of a Jew and he pi cjudu ed Be Hoc, sajs Oldershaw, against 
uadmg ‘anything wnitea by my Jew hiend* 

Bui when at last they did meet, Billoc ‘opened the comcisa- 
tion b) saying in his most pontiheal mannt-r, “Chesterton, you 
wi r-ite scry well” Chesterton was then twenty six, Belloc 
fouT yeais older It was at the Mont Blanc, a restaurant in 
G^rraid Street, Soho, and the meeting was celebrated with a 
bottle of Moulin au Vent 

The first description given by Gilbert himself is at once ear- 
lur and more vivid than the better I lown one in the Autobio- 
grapfy. 

I hist met Bdloe he rtniarktd to the frii nd who introduced 
us that he was in low spn its His low spii its were and aic much more 
uproarious and inliveiung than anvbody tlsc*s high spirits He talked 
into the night, and leK behind in it a glowing ind of good things 
When I have said that 1 mean things that ire good, and eeitamly not 
merely bans moa, I have said all that can t»c said in the most serious 
asf>ert about the man who has made the greatest fight for good things 
of all the men of my time 

We met between a little Soho paper shop and a little Soho les- 
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taurant; his arms and pockets were stuffed with French Nationalist 
and French Atheist newspapers. He wore a straw hat shading his eyes, 
which are like a sailor’s, and emphasizing his Napoleonic cl^. . . , 

The little restaurant to which we went had already become a 
haunt for three or four of us who held strong but unfashionable vievs 
about the South African War, which was then in its earliest prestige. 
Most of us were writing on the Speaker, . . . 

. . . What he brought into oui dream was this Roman appetite for 
reality and for reason in action, and wlien he came into the door there 
entered with him the smell of danger.^ 


‘It was from that clingy little Soho cafe,’ Chesterton writes 
in the Autobiography ^ ‘that there emerged the quadruped, the 
twiformed monster Mr Shaw has nicknamed the Cluisterbelloc. * 

Listening to Belloc is intoxicating, I have heard many bril- 
liant talkers, but none to whom that word can so justly be 
applied. He goes to your head, he lakes you oil' your feet, he 
leaves you breathless, he can convince you of anything. My 
mother and brother both counted it as one of the great experi- 
ences of their lives to have dined with Belloc in a small Paris 
restauram (Aux Vendanges de Bourgogne) and then to ha\e 
walked with him the streets of that glorious city while he dis- 
coursed of its past. Imagination staggers before the picture of a 
Bcdloc in his full youth and vigour in a group fitted to strike 
from him his brightest fire at a moment big with issues for the 
world *s future. 

In Chesterton’s Autobiography a chapter is devoted to the 
‘Portrait of A Friend’, while Belloc in turn has said something 
of Chesterton in obituary notices and also in a brief study of his 
position in English literature. None of tliesc doc uments give 
much notion of the intellectual flame struck out by one mind 
against the other. It has often been asked how much Belloc 
influenced Chesterton. 

The best test of an influence in a writer’s life is to compare 
what he wrote before with what he wrote after he was first 
subjected to it. It is easy to apply this test to Belloc’s influence 
on G. K. C. because of tlie mass we still have of his boyhood 

I. Introduction to IhJaire Belloc: The Man and His Work, by C. C. Mandell 
and E. Sh»nks, 19 1€. 
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writings. In pure literature, in philosophy and theology he 
remains untouched by the faintest change. Pages from the Note- 
book could be woven into Orthodoxy, essays from the DebaUr 
introduced into The Victorian Age in Literature, and it w^ould look 
simply like buds and flowers on the same bush. Belloc has 
characterized himself as ignorant of English literature and says 
he learnt from Chesterton most of what he knows of it, while 
there is no doubt Chesterton was by far the greater philoso- 
pher. 

With politics, sociology, and history (and the relation of 
religion to all tlirce) it is dilferent. Belloc himself told me he 
thought the chief thing he had done for Chesterton wlien they 
hrst met was to open iiis eyes to reality - Chesterton had been 
unusually young for his twenty-six years and unusually simple 
in regard to the political scene. He was in fact the young man 
he himself was later to describe as knowing all about politics 
and nothing about politicians. The four years between the two 
men seemed greater than it was, partly because of Belloc^s more 
varied experience of life - French military train ing| |.l ife at 
Oxford, wide travel, and an early marriage. 

Belloc, then, could teach Chesterton a certain realism about 
politics - which meant a certain cynicism about politicians. 
Far more valuable, however, was what Belloc had to give him 
in sociology. We have seen that G. K. was already dissatisfied 
with Socialism l^efore he met Belloc: it may be that by his con- 
sideration of the. nature of man he would later have reached the 
positions so indixidually set out in iVhat^s IVrong with the IVorlJ 
- but this can only remain a theoretic.d question. For Belloc 
did actually at this date answer the so iological question that 
Chesterton at this date wvus putting: answered it brilliantly and 
answered it truly. Every test that G. K. could later apply — of 
profound human reality, of trutfi divinely revealed - con^inced 
him that the answer was true. 

He had, he has told us, been a Socialist because it was so 
horrible not to be one, but he now Iean;t*d of the historical 
Christian alternative - equally opposed to Socialism and to 
Capitalism - well-distributed property. This had worked in the 
past, was still working in many European countries, could be 
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made to work again in England. The present trend appeared to 
Belloc to be towards Ihe Servile State, and in the book with 
this title and a second book, The Restoration ojVropertj^ he later 
developed his .sociology. After this first meeting, two powerful 
and very different minds would reciprocally influence one an- 
other. An admirer of both told me that he thought Chesterton 
got the idea of small property from Belloc but gave Belloc a 
fuller realization of tlic position of the family. One difference 
between them is that Belloc writes sociology as a textbook 
while Chesterton writes it as a human document. All tlic 
wealth of imagination that Belloc pours into The Path to Rome or 
The Four Men he sternly excludes from The Servile State, The 
poet, traveller, essayist is one man, the sociologist another. 

The third field of influence was history. Here Belloc did 
Chesterton two great services ~ he restored the proportion of 
English history, and he put England back into its context. 
Since the Reformation, English history had been written with 
all the stress on the Protestant period. Lingard had written 
earlier^jut had not been popularized and certainly would not 
be usea at St Paul’s School. And even Lingard had laid little 
stress on the social cfl'ects of the Reformation. Mr Hammoners 
contemporary work on English social history fitted into Belloc’s 
more vivid if less documented vision - none of lliis could be 
disregarded by later writers, 

Belloc, too, restored that earlier England to the Christen- 
dom to whicli it belonged. The England of Macaulay or of 
Green, had, like Mr Mantalini’s dowager, cither no outline or 
a ‘demned outline’ for it was cut out of a larger map. And 
Chesterton 'was always seeking an outline of history. 

To get England back into the context of Christendom is a 
great thing: just how great must depend upon how rightly 
Christendom is conceived. One cannot always escape the feel- 
ing that Belloc conceives it too narrowly. His famous phrase 
‘The Faith is Europe and Europe is the Faith’ omits too much - 
the East out of which Christianity came ; the new worlds into 
which Europe has flowed. Belloc of course knows these things 
and has often said them. It is rather a question of emphasis, of 
how things loom in the mind when judgements have to be 
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made In that sense he does lend to narrow the Faith to Europe ; 
in exactly the same sense he does tend to narrow Europe to 
France Bom m France of a French father, educated m Eng- 
land, Belloc chose his mother’s nationality, chose to be Eng- 
lish, but his Creator had chostn differently, and there is not 
much a man can do in competition with his C rcator I do not 
for a moment suggest that Belloc, having chosen to be English, 
IS consc lous of anything but loyalty to the country of his adop- 
tion The thing lies far below the mind’s conscious move- 
ments B( llor thinks of himsdl as an I: ngli^^hman with a 
I itriotu duty to critici/< his country, l>ut his feelings are not 
really thosi ol in Iriglisliman 

When 111 St they talke d of the ( hurch G K told Belloc that he 
winted tin < \unplt < f ‘someone entirely English v\ho should 
none the less have comt in’ When criticizing his countiy his 
voice has the note ot pain that only love can give Belloc saw 
him as inUnscIv nitioinl, T nglish of the English , . a mirror 
of Fnghnd he writes with an I nglish accent ’ 

It IS of some inti i « st tli it after im t tmg Belloc (iilbei t added 
notes to two txily poems iich rcfli cling a judgement of 
Belloc’s on the Dreyfus case which Btlloc saw as all French 
(‘'ithohcs saw it on Anglo Ammcan relations which Btlloc 
saw as most I atm Europeans would see it 

(1) Ihc fust was tin potm entitled To a rtain Nation* - 
addresst d to I nnee in conimtnlirv on the Drofus case 

In the first tdition of Th Wn’ knight^ writttn before the 
meeting with Belloc, Gilbert, like an> other I nglish Liberal, 
had assumid Dnyfus’s innocence and in the poem ‘To a Cer- 
tain Nation’ hii reproached the 1 rmc< of tht Revolution, the 
Irancc he hid loved, as unworthy of herself 

ar I we 

Who knew tlue onct , wt Invt \ right *-o 

The Note in the second idition shows him as now undecided 
al^oiit Dreyfus’s guilt and concludes ‘ I here may have been a 
tog of injustice in the 1 rench courts, 1 know that there was a 
fog of injustice in the English newspapeis ’ 

(2) In ‘An Alliance’ Chesteiton had gloried in ‘the blood of 
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Hengist^ and hymned an Anglo-American alliance with the en- 
thusiasm gi a young Re^blican who took for gr&ted the links 
<jf language and of origin that might draw together two great 
countries into something significant : 

In change, eclipse, and peiil 

Unde r the whole world’s scorn, 
blood and death and darkness 
I he Sax m peace is sworn , 

I hat ill our (ruit be ^atheicd 
And all oui ra^ c take hands, 

Ami the sea he a Saxon n\cr 
I hat luns through Sa^con lands 

But ill the Note to the second cxlition he sajs . 

In the matter of the ‘Anglo Ameiican Alliance* I have come to see 
that our hopes of brotherhood with Ameuca aie the same in kind as 
our hopes ol brothel hood with an) other of the gnat irdepindcnt 
nations oi Chiistcndom And i scry small stud) of history wis sufh 
cient to show me that the Anieiican nation, which is a hundred years 
old, IS at least fifty ycais old» r thm the Anglo Saxon lace.^ 

The poem was of course only a bo)ish expression of a boyish 
dream ; like all dreams, like all bo)ho(>d dreams especially, it 
omitted too much; ytt it contained a thought that might xsell 
have borne rich fruit in Gilbert’s Catholic life. 

My mother told me once that when after three years’ study 
of Queen Lliz-abcth’s chaiactcr she came to a ditfcrc nt conclu- 
sion from Belloc, sht found it almost impossible to resist his 
povter and Imld on to her own view. It must be lealued that 
Chesterton actually pnfcried the attitude of a disciple. A 
mutual fiicnd has told me that Chesterton listened to Belloc all 
the time and said very little himself In matters historical where 
he felt his own ignorance, Gilbert’s tendency was simply to 
make an act of faith in Be Hoc. 

On nothing were the two men more m accord than on the 
Boer War, In an interesting study of Belloc, prehxed to a 
French translation of Contewpora^ England y I . Y. Fccles ex- 

1, Collected Poems, p J47. 
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how h!| and most of the Speaker ^oup differed from the 
pacifist prd-&ers^ who hated the SoHm Aftican war because 
they hated all wars. The young Liberals on the Speaker were rmt 
pacifists. They hated the war because they thought it would 
harm England - harm her morally - to be fighting for an unjust 
cause, and even materially to be shedding the blood of her sons 
and pouring out her wealth at the bidding of a handful of alien 
financiers. TIius far Gilbert was among one group with whom 
he was in fullest sympathy. But I think he went further. Mr 
Eccles told me that most of the Speaker group had no sympathy 
with the Boers. Gilbert had. He thought of them as human 
beings who might well have been farmers of Sussex or of Kent, 
something of an older civilization, resisting money power and 
imperialism and perishing thereby. 

Few, indeed, of the Liberal Party held Chesterton’s ideal - 
an England territorially small, spiritually great. The Spemker was 
struggling against odds : it w^as the voice of a tiny group. To 
Gilbert it seemed that this mattered nothing so long as that 
little group held to their great ideas, so long as the paper repre- 
sented not merely a group or a party but the Liberal Idea. In an 
unfinished letter to Hammond is to be found this Idea as he saw 
it and his dawming disappointment even with the paper that 
most nearly stood for it : 

, . . What the Speaker is (I hope and believe) destined to do, is to 
renovate Liberalism, and though lib-eralism (like every other party) 
is often conducted by claptrap, it has never been renovated by clap- 
trap, but by great command of temper and the persistent exposition 
of persuasive and unanswerable truths. It is while we are in the desert 
that we have the vision : we being a minority , must be all philosophers : 
we must think for both parties in the State. It is no good our devoting 
ourselves to the flowers of mob oratory with no mob to address them 
to. We must, like the Hree Traders, for instance, have discoveries, 
definite truths and endless jiatience in explaining them. We must be 
i!\ore than a political party or we shall cease to be one. Time and 
again in history victory has come to a little r-»»*ty with big ideas: but 
can anyone conceive anything with the mark of death more on ita 
brow than a little parly with little ideas ? ^ 


1 . Undated, handwritten letter in a notebook. 
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Such Liberalism was not perhaps of this world. It certainly 
was not of the Liberal Rirty • 

The question was bcc oming insistent when would there be 
enough monty for Pranct s and Gilbert to gf l marned? 

In one letUr 1 ranees asks him what he thinks of Omar Khay- 
yam He replies at great length, and concludes 

You see tht result of isk ng me for in opinion I base written it 
very hurricdlv li I iiid piuseil 1 mi^lit maki an cssi^ ot it (Commt r 
cnl Pig*) Never nund, svvctiluirt tint I mi^hl be a sauctjnn 
some day - or it an) rite a chtnp toast luk 

Of his behtl m God, m man, in goodnes , as against the 
pessimist outlook of the day, Oilbt rt, as we hast st ( ii, h It pro 
found certitude Tint his outlook was one that held him hack 
from man) fields ol opportunity he w is alrevly parti) ( on 
scious A fragment of a letter to I ranees t xprtssicl this feeling 

I have just hid * 1 II >t< tr im Kt\ wk nu , vMth < hii u ttrisu 
precision, il I cm pioduct i plav in ihi sl\U ol Muleihiuk by b -jo 
tlus aturnoon, oi w<. Ills u» tb It t iltcl Hi ulei is lull oMuinii ur Hi 
remarks, as a raattii ol lut thii ihirt is just i remoU ihmec of hi 
gt tting the Stigi Socu ty to ai t mv j 1 ly of //ic WiJ 1 kn -jh 

I am working ind m ist £»et on with mv woik I di not Inl an) 
dcspondeni v ihoul it Ixtiust I know it is g u) 1 and wf>rth doing It is 
txtraordinii Y ht w much more inoi il om is thm om ii ngint*' 
school I nevti n inch d getting, int i 1 1 )w if it \v». rt r jUv not mv fault 
Similarl), I hi\i never i irid i rij) foi ii ,i tion or eritiei In^ since I 
had got 1 point of vuw t< exprtss which 1 was cirtim ht Id water 
Some people think a held w iter - c ri the hrun But I don t nimd 
Bless them 

I am driid, diilii g thit this dot time o( pit ii nee i hud on voii 
But rt ill) It s 1 grand thing to think erne i If r ght It s what this whole 
agt is staivin^ foi Si mi thin^ to sufli i lor ind m mid and miserable 
over that i tiu only iuvurv of thi mind ! wish I wire i convinced 
i*ro hoc r ind coul 1 s^irt il >\vn i bowlin » mi h Rut I cim ii hi about 
the Cosmos, anel Schoj enhuier and Co aii wio le 

As to The Wild Km^ht il was never acted and its publication 
was made possible onl) by the gtnerosity ol Gilbert’s father 
1: or a volume of c omic v ersc, Greybeards ai flay^ which appeared 
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earlier m the same year (1900), he could find a publisher, but 
senous poctr) has never been easy to launch 

The letter that follows has a more immediate bearing on 
their own future 

Good I ridav, 1900 

(i) How am 1 ? 1 am m ckc client health 1 hd\e an opaque cold in 
my head, cou^h tempestuously anil am very diaf Hut these things I 
count lb mere spicks showing up tlu gtnenl bh/e ol salubrity 1 am 
getting stcailil> bi tli i “ind I don t min I hi w slowly As lor my <'pints 
a cold never ifh ets the ni fc 1 I hive pit nty to do and thi ik about in- 
doors Oni or two littli litiiiiy sehciie tidies c^oubtUss — claim 
my attention 

(i) Alls* I hivi not Ik* n to \itt Hit re a go )d i MU'-ts, but they 
arc not the reil c ms I will w iitt to him now Ye*' Now 

(6) Dots my hiir wint cutting Mv hiir setms pretty happy You 
are the onK perst n who (tins to have inv f \id tluc ry on this For 
all I kn m it nnv bt it tint lutitive ptrltetiin vvlmh has nwvid >ou 
to enthusnsm Ihni miniitis ilttr this pi r lit turn, I undirstmd, a 
horiibli digimrifion sets in the h ir be conus too long, the fi^ie 
disreputibli and pre Hit lU nid the 1 1 lividu 1 is i nitcrgnutd by all 
hio friends It is he tint wint i uttir ^ thi n, lu t his hair 

(7) As to shut links studs ind hv.ts, 1 ^htU r from head to foot 
with thi m 

I have got a ledly iiiportint ]< b in review ng the Ltjt oj 
Kuskia foi the Speaker \s I have | rteistlv 73 ihtories ibout Ruskin it 
will be biilliini ind lonhnstd 1 ni dso reviewinj the Lije cf the 
Kcndils, a book on the Rtinsecnee nl cm in Correggio tor the 
Bookman 

(10) How 111 IS It to Pil )U n’ Hd)>l n I ini firmlv i ^nvim ed is )ust 
round the timer it < m tould bi t nl\ eitain wfiieh (orntr This 
conviction is thi sik >1 iiy hit 

(i I ) Rnlly ind tiulv I s< t no nason why w sf cm Id not be muntd 
in April d not luforc I havi b« en miking sorat niemv calculations 
with the kind assist ini e ot Kt v, an 1 is fir is I lan sti wi could live in 
the countiy on quite i mill im )unt < 1 iigulai liteiiiy woik 

Gilbert’s engagement hid given him the impetus to cam 
more but he was always entirely u 1 ‘•ctical His salary at 
Fisher Unwm*^ had been negligible and he was not making 
much yet by the journalism w hich was now his only source of in- 
come I he repeated prorr ise to ‘write to Nutt* is very charac- 
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teristic. For Nutt was the manager of the solitary publisher who 
was at the moment prepared to put a book of Gilbert’s on the 
market at his own risk * 

Although they did not manage to get married this year, by 
the end of it he was becoming ell known The articles in the 
Speaker t especially, were attracting attention and Gre^heards at 
flay had a considerable su* clss 1 his, the first ol Gilbert’s books 
to be published, is a curiosity It is made up of three \c ry witty 
satirical poems - ‘The Oneness of the Phil(»sopher with 
Nature’, ‘fhe Dangers AlUnding Altiui«Jm on the High Seas’, 
and *1 he Disastrous Sprt ad of Aesthc tic ism in All C lasses’ The 
illustrations, drawn by himsclt, are as wittj a** the veises By 
the beginning of 1901 Ins woik wis bi ing sought for by other 
liberal pci iodic a Is and he was writing itgularly for the Daily 
News. The following letter to 1 ranees be irs iht postmark 8 
Feb ,1901 

('Olhf Dailj Niwthnt stntim 1 hut ( in tss of books to rc\Kw, 
which block up the iront lull \ stud^ of Swinl>urne a book on 
Kipling the ld«'t Richard I e (iiJliennc dl \er\ intcrtstinj^ See if I 
don’t do some whuking articles, all d < ui tin stars and the moon and 
the creation of Adam and that sort ol thin j I rc dlv think 1 1 oukl work 
a resolution in dul) fapur writing 1) th< inticuliiction ol poetical 
prose 

(7) Amc ng otlier books ihitlhuc tortsiew c imc, dl iinst hcited, 
a book b) )oiir old frit ml Schohcld Hi’ Ha’ 11 1’ It b about the 
Formation of Character, or some of thoce low and bt isth amusements 
I think of intioclucing parts of ni) Comic Open ol the P N t ll into 
the ni tides 

(3) Another rather funny thing is tlic way in which my name is 
being spread about Belloc declares thit everyone sajs to him ‘Who 
discovered Chtsterton? and th\t he alwws replies, ‘The genius 
Oldershaw ’ This mav be 1 triflt G illu , but Hammond has shown me 
more than one letter horn Cambridge dons and such people demand- 
ing the identity of G K C in a i|iiite violent tone Iht) excuse 
themselves by offensive phriscs in which the word brilliant’ occurs, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if there was a thick stick somewhere at the 
back of It 

Grgrbeards at flay its author nevci took sery seiiously. It was 
not included in his Collected foems and he does not even mention 
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it in his Autobiography He attached a great deal more import- 
ance to The Wild Knight and Other Toems It was a volume of some 
fifty poems, many ol which had already appeared in the Outlook 
and the Speaker It vias published late in 1900 and pioduced a 
crop of enthusiastic reviews and more and more people began 
to ask one another, ‘Who is G K Chesterton^* One reviewer 
wrote ‘li It wi re noi- for the haunting fear of losing a humorist 
we should wtl< omt the author of The l^iJd Knight to a high place 
among the pot Is * Anothtr spoke of the ‘curious intensity* of 
the volunu Among those who wcie Itss pleased was John 
*>avidson, on whom the hook hid bten fathered by one re- 
viewer, and who denied responsibility for sueh ‘frantic rub- 
bish*, and also a ‘reverent* rtvKwer who complained, ‘It is 
‘cattered ail ovci will the name of God * 

To I rim 1 s, Gilbi it wiott 

I hive Inn IiKmi t< s( t Mrs Mtyicll poet ind ts<?ivist who is 
enthusnstu ilxut //c l\ilJ h )ht jnd is Itnding it to all her tnends 
I ast iiij ht I it tc Ml Co\ s H H k } rtv Mv c( stunic was a £jreat 
utetss, t\ i\(iu wusiltd with il < nlv one pci son guessed it, and 
the rest admitted ihit it was |uitc fur \nd simj It It consisted of 
wtaiing tn tnc lijid o* mv chess coat the following letters, 
U U N S I J Ptrhijis vou would like to woik this out til by yourself 
But nc , I will have int ic^ in 1 n >t satr hcc T ht h >c k 1 represented 
w IS [be litt IS f Jin Ui 

Mrs Mcyncll ncvti ctm^ tc> know Gilbert well, and her 
daughter sajs m the biography that hci motlur rtali 7 ed his 
‘critical appiov d (admiiation would be i belter word) of her 
own work onlv by leading his essay But he once wrote an 
introduction for a book ot hers iiul her admiiation of him 
would bieik out frcqucntl) in amusm,; eM laniations ‘I hope 
the paptis aie nice to my C hes^titim He is mine mueh more, 
really, than Belloe*s * ^ Jf 1 had been a man, i»nd large, 1 should 
have been Chesteiton * ^ 

Bnmley Johnson, who was to have I en Gilbert's brother- 
m law, sent The BdJ knight to Rudyard Kipling His reply is 

I Ahte Mc\ ntll , p 249 2 ihiJ yp ‘»So 
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amusing and also touching, for Mr Johnson was clearly pouring 
out, in interest in Gilbert's career and in forwarding his mar- 
riage with Frances, the affections that might merely have been 
frozen by Gertrude’s death. 

The Elms, Rottingdean, 

28 Nov. 

DEAR MR JOHNSON, 

Many thanks for the Wild Knight. Of course I knew some of the 
poems before, notably The Donkejr which stuck in my mind at the time 
I read it. 

1 agree with you that there is tiny amount of promise in the work - 
and I think marriage w'ill teach him a gootl deal loo. It will be curious 
to sec how he’ll develop in a few years. We all begin with arrainging 
[iic] and elaborating all the Heavens and Hells anrl stars and tragedies 
we can lay our poetic hands on — later we see folk - just common 
people under the heavens - 

Meantime I wish him all the happiness that there can be and for 
yourself such comfort as men say time brings alter loss. It’s apt to be 
a weary w^hile coming but one goes the right way to get it if one inter- 
ests oneself in the happiness of other folk. Even though the sight of 
this happiness is like a knife turning in a wound. 

Yours situ erely, 

R UDYARD KfPLING. 

P.S. Merely as a matter of loathsome detail, Chesterton has a bad 
attack of ‘aureoles’. They are spotted all over the book. 1 think eyery- 
one is bound in each book to employ unconsciously some pet word 
but tliat was Rossetti’s. 

Likewise I notice ‘w'an WQSte’ and many ‘w'ans’ and things that 
‘catcli and cling’. He is too good not to be jolted out of that. What do 
you say to a severe course of Wiilt Whitman - or will marriage make 
him see people? 

Gilbert had already taken both prescriptions - Walt Whit- 
man and ‘folk, just common people under the heavens'. (Many 
years later James Agate wrote in Thursdaj’s and Fridajs: ‘Unlike 
some other serious thinkers, Chesterton understood his fellow 
men; the woes of a jockey wwe as familiar to him as the w^or- 
ries of a judge.') Perhaps some slight echoes of Swinburne did 
remain in this collection. Many earlier poems exist in the 
Swinburne manner, not of thought but of expression : Gilbert 
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left an absolute command that these should never be pub- 
lished. 

All rnglishmen were stricken by the death of Queen Vic- 
toria Mr Soineis Cocks, who had come to know Gilbert 
through his inlimai^y vvith Belloc, it members that he wept 
when he heard of it 1 he tc irs may almost be heard m a letter 
to trance* 

fo^iy lh» Qufcn vms buntd I the] not stt the pn^ctssion, first 
b< cause I Incl ui ippcunlintnl vsith fhninioncl, lud stc ondlv because I 
think 1 frit the niattri loo (.KnuiruU I likt i trowel when I am tri- 
umphant or excited lor “i crowd is the onl) thin^ thit cm as 

much as a tock is the only tlunp thil c in < it w Can aiijlhintr be more 
absuid than tlu idi i of a min thttiin^ alone m his back bedroom’ 
But I think thit rostnnee is Ixftd ixpitsstd h\ ont man than a 
million Theit is somt tiling uiiiiitur il ind impossible, cv< n grotesque, 
in the nit a of i vast crowd ol human heini^s all issuimn^ ^ air of 
dtluatv All thi smu niy dt ii, this is a i*- ii d seno s hour and it 
IS flit sc itcnpkttlv by ill tn^lml tint I cinntl dt n\ thi enduring 
vvisli I hiNt, quit ipiit horn t itiin inort pnvite '-uitiments, thu 
tlu noblist In hshwoimn 1 Inn ever known \\ is htic with me to 
itnew as I do j rivatt vi vvs 1 1 a ven ical tlmattti to <lo rnv best for 
this count I) ot mint which I lc»vt vvitn a love pissing the love of 
Ji ignes Jt 1 sometimes ta v to oim oik s country bit od an 1 easier to 
give htr nuMuy Sometimes tlu hi dtsl tiling ol all is to givt her 
tiuth 

rhrtc more letteis, two t * la icts, one to his mother, com- 
plete the outline ot this eventful period Hi was now deter- 
mined to get married quu kly I or the first time , and entirely 
without rancour, he rtili/td the inevi able competition in the 
world of journalism 1 he struggle lot succ css m^ ant men hght- 
ing one another Other journalists wcit fighting him, but 
truly enough, though with a raic dispussionattnt ss, he realized 
that this memt a need for dailj bread in otlii rs similar to his 
own. 

(pi. irk 19 Feb. 1901) 

. 1 hope that in vour own beautiful kindniss vou will be indul- 
gent just at this time if 1 onl\ write rough Icturs or postcards I am, 
for the first tune in my life , thoroughly m onied, and 1 hnd it a rather 
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exciting and not entii ely unpleasant sensation But ei yibmg depends 
ju^ now, not only on ni) sinking hard to work and doing a lot of my 
very best, bul on my thinking about it, ketping wide awake to the 
turn of the market, being rcidy to do things not in half a wei k, but in 
half an hour, gttting the fcthiigs and tendencies of other men and 
generally Jiving in work I am goinjT lo stc 1 ehinann to morrow and 
many things ma) tomt of it 1 cannot express to you whit it is to feel 
the gi ip of the grt it w ht 1 1 1 real life on ) ou lor the first tmu I or the 
first timt I know what is nuinl by the word ‘enemus’ - men who 
deliberately disliki )ou and oppose your ciiccr ?nd tin funny thing 
IS that I don*t disliU them at all mystif Poc r Jtvils - very likily they 
want to be miiiitd in June too 

I am a Socialist, hut I lovt tins ln-rcc old woil 1 a id am ht ginning to 
find a beauty in nnkiiiir money (m modciation) a* in miking statues 
Always thioiigh niy litad <inc tunc and woids c f kipling set lo it 

They p‘‘ssf<l oni resolution, your sub committtc 1 clicvi 

You cm lighten the curse of Adam vilun ytiu \c li htened 
the curse of I \ t 

^nd till we are built like angels, with himnnr and chisel 
ind pc n 

We’ll work foi ourselves and j wonun, k/r ever and evtr 
Amen 


fpo iinark 4Mirchi9oi) 

I htvi Iclaytd this Kttci in a sc mdilous maniKi In cause f 
hoped I might have the ai laiigemcnts with the D iil\ ^clvv lo tell you , 
as that is agiin put off, 1 must tell you later I he following, howtvci, 
are grounds cm which 1 belie everything will tuin cut right this 
year It is anthnutie Jhc Speaker has hitherto jiaid me Ljo a year, 
that IS £6 a inoriih It has now raised it to £i o a month, winch makes 
£i2o a year Moicovcr thev enc/^ urigc me to write as much as 1 like 
in the paper, so that assuming that I do somtLhing exiia (poem, note, 
leader) twice a month or eserv other number, which 1 can easily do, 
that brings us to nearly X 1 50 a year So much for the Speaker Now for 
the Dai^ Nens, both certaintie* and probabilities Hammond (to whom 
you will favour me by being ettinilly gialeful) [lUshcd me so strongly 
with Lehmann for the post of manigtr of the literary page that it is 
most probable that I shall get it . If I do, Hammond thinks they 
couldn’t give me less than £200 a year So that il this turns out right, 
we have £350, say, without any aid from Bookman, books, magazine 
articles or stones. 
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Let us, however, put this chance entirely on one side and suppose 
that they can give me nothing but regular work on the Daily I^ews I 
have just started a set of popuhi fighting articles on literature in the 
Daily Ne^5 called ‘The M^ars of literatuie* They will appear at least 
twic e a week, often three times 1 or each of these I am paid about a 
guinea and a hilf This makes about a week which is £144 a year. 
Thus with only the prcs< nt ccrtvintus ol Speaker and DaiJj News we 
hive £264 1 veir, 01 very likely (with txtri speaker Hems) £288, close 
on f^oo Ihi*" agiin miv he rcinfoiccd by all sorts of miscellaneous 
work which I shill gil now my nime is getting known, magazine 
articles, helpino e<litors oi puhh hors, reading MSS, and so on In all 
t^tsc calculitions I hi\c kt [)l delihcritely under the figures, not over 
them so ihit I don t think I ha\t laikcl altogethei to bring my pro- 
mise within re isonablc cii'-tance of fact ulreacl> Belloc suggested that 
I should write for the ?i t and as he is on it, he will probably get me 
somt work Himmond has hocoint U i Ur wntt r on the Echo and will 
prol^bly get nu sun ( reviewing on that ^nd between ourselves, to 
turn with inUnst i< lief fiom ill this egotism, Hammond and*Thave a 
Ultlt sehtnic on Innd lor getting Oldtrshaw "i kind of editorial place 
on the Erh 7 whi it thty w int a brisk but i ultivattcl man of the world 
1 think wt cm bniij it oft it is a good ]da < lOi an ambitious young 
man It would give me more hippintss than 1 tin say, whik 1 am build- 
ing my own house of peace, to do something for tlit man who did $0 
much in giving me m) reason for it 

loi wtll Ihou kiiowcsl, 0 (»od most wise, 

How g<>oc] on firth was his g ft to mi 

Shill tins 1 1 T IntU thinj n ihiiu t\ts 

1 hat IS I rc itf r in mm thi 1 the wh legreitsea*' 

I am afraid that tins is 1 >tiy dull h Her But )ou know what I 
am 1 can be praUieil, but only deliberate v, by fixing m) mind on a 
thing In this letter, I sum up m) la«-t month s thinking about money 
resources I havtn t riven a thought >f t to iht appheation and distri- 
bution of them ni rei t, fuinituie, etc When 1 hive done thinking 
about that you will get anothc r lull letter lean keep ten poems and 
twenty theories in my held at < nci But 1 can oni think of one 
practical thing at a t im« 1 ht only i onelusion of this letter is that, on 
any calculation whatever, \vc ought to have £ ■* a year, and be on the 

road to four in a little w hiU 'W ith this before you I clai esaj you (who 
are more practical than 1) could specul te and suggest a little as to the 
form of living and expenditure . . 
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Gilbert’s mother perhaps needed more convincing. The 
letter to her has no postmark but the £300 a year has grown to 
almost £300 and a careful economy is promised 

Thcrt IS i subject we have touched c>n ontc or twice that 1 
want to talk to >ou about, lor I am vci v much woriitd in my mind is 
to whether you will disapprovt ol a di cisjon 1 hive been coming to 
with a very earnest bclu f that I am see kini{ to do iht 1 i^ht thing 1 have 
just had iJilorination that n \ screw horn the. Sp iktT will be yet fur 
ther increased from £i 20 a veat to £130, or it I do the. lull im< unt I 
can, £190 a vear I have il ) had i request from the DaiJ} \cns to hi 
two columns a week leeuhrly, whieli [is] i ithf o\ei £100 a yv,ir, 
besides other bo(ik icMt v\s Mv otht r souuis ol n e uiu which sh( uid 
bring the amount up to ne irlv £i ^ j inon at arw 1 it , I will spt ik of 
m a moment 

There is something, is I siy, that is chstussing mt a threat deal I 
believe I said about i vear a^^o that 1 he peel to gi t min ltd in a yeai, it f 
bad money enough I (imy \ u to k it rath r \s i )e)ke I wvs ne t so 
certain about it msstli then I have bei evtr bee 1 e rnin^ \tr\ si.n 
ousl) to the (onelusioi ihu li 1 1 uli e II e 1 in le lt\ir a lave u able 
arrangement with R yi Id New pti/ / vvhe st e In r w ints to see ne 
at the end of this we( k, i shall, unless ^eu clisq ( irvi , iinkt i dasii l< 

It this ye ar When 1 mt ntie tie I the n attei 1 sht tt tune \ o, )e u sii i 
(if I remembei ri^ht ) hit e u li i not tnmk ’ ught to inur) under 
£400 or £5^00 a ye ir 1 w is r love I to ^ ) inlo the in tte r th lou hlv 
then and theie, but r it hijipcned 1 knew 1 ha 1 ne i r tw > I ai iins 
just coming oft \ hieh Aseiuld bung me nt irti to tiu tandard vou 
named, so I thought I weuld let it stand > ei till 1 eoul 1 le tuillv qii )le 
them Belie vt me , inv dearest mothei , I un lu t conside i in ^ tins aHair 
wildly or ignorantly I hive been tie in^ n thin j but sums in my head 
for the last months I his is btnv millt rs sUnd The Sp iT jr eelitoi sins 
they will take is much as I like to wi it« H I wriU mv rnaxiinum I gt t 
£192 a year fioni them f reirn the Daih \».H' , t ve n il I do not get the 
post on the stall which was lull promised mt , I dull get at hast £ 100 
a year with a good deal ovei loi lev lews, eiutside 1 he Wars ol I ite ra 
tuie * That malees nearly £joo With the Uarnh vre*- ^unJaj ( hroni h 1 
have just made a bargain bv which I shall act £72 a yeai Ihis makes 
£370 a year altogether The matter now, 1 think, largely depends on 
R^nolds* Rjtin spaper If I do, as is t onteniplated, weekly articles and 
thumbnail sketches, they cannot give me less thin £100 a year Ihis 
would bring the whole to £470 a year, or within £jo of your standard 
Of course I know quite well that this is not like talking of an income 
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from a business or a ertuin investment But wc should live a long way 
within this imoii t, if wc took a vei v ilicap flat, c\tn a workman’s flat 
il necessary, hid i womin in to do the laboiious duly work and for 
the rtot w iiud on ouiseKts, as man) ptr>pK I know di> in cheap flats 
Moreover, )ournilism his it. ops as well is downs, and 1, I cm faiilv 
SI), am on the iipwiid wive Without vinil\ ind m a purclv busine«s- 
liki spirit I ini> si) th t my work is t Iked about a t^ii it deal It is at 
hast 1 rtmirkibk I'‘cl thit rverv oiu of ihf piptrs 1 wiite for (as 
d 1 ultd above ) r i n< I ) n < incl asked me t< do we ik foi them from 
the Nells elejwn to the Mirnhii,t r ) I jj ihrom U I have, as I 

SI), whit '■eem te> me i suflieieiit income loi a stiit Ih 1 1 shill Ime 
<.ooel ind be Iter I ini is ee rliin is tint 1 sit here I 1 now tlie ch^k- 
woik of these fnpeis intl inion^ one set ol the n 1 u t ^ht almost say 
tint I am t e ee mm t ilu I ishmn 

i im teinblv w ned fen feir vou si oul 1 be iri^rv ci sorr> 
il cut ill this 1 ini (julv kept in h pe bv the r uiemhi ice that 1 hid 
the sime te if wluii I tolel you eit mv e n n n me r I in 1 ihit you dispel 
ltd It with a due etne s iiul j^tnerositv that I I li n » think, 

nw de IT M th r *hat we hive ilwiv ui d rs»oe) 1 e teh other rtillv 
'\< lie neitlie I >1 us vtiv d nionstiitive v\i come f seme queer 
e;c k tint can ilv ays si> k ist when if me ins mr st 
1 have tried to e \pliin rnvstlt ui this 1 tt i I c in eio it better m a 
letter se^nieh v, lut * Jo n t ihinl I hoe done it vtiy sucecsalully 
P >vvev 1 with veil it does ne>t natUrarnl it ne v i will matte i, how 
my tliou^dits tome tuinblii » ou< You at I ist hive ilvviss understood 
V liat 1 me int 

^ V lys VO I i )Mii > HI 

e I I BLRT 
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Married Life in London 

The suburbs are comtnctnJy referred to as prosaic. That is a matter 
of taste, Personalljr I fnd them intoxicating. 

Introduction to Literal London. 

The wedding day drew near and the presents were pouring in. 

‘I feel like the young man in the Gospel/ said Gilbert to 
Annie Firmin, ‘sorrowful, because I have great possessions.* 

Conrad Noel married Gilbert and Frances at Kensington 
Parish Church on 28 June, 1901. As Gilbert knelt dow^n the 
price ticket on the sole of one of his new shoes became plainly 
visible. Annie caught Mrs Chesterton’s eye and they began to 
laugh helplessly. Annie thinks, too, that for once in their lives 
Gilbert and Cecil did not argue at the Reception. 

Lucian Oldershaw drove ahead to the station with the heavy 
luggage, put it on the train and waited feverishly. That train 
went oS (with the luggage), then another, and at last the happy 
couple appeared. Gilbert had felt it necessary to stop on the 
way ‘in order to drink a glass of milk in one shop and to buy a 
revolver with cartridges in another*. The milk he drank be- 
cause in childhood his mother used to give him a glass in that 
shop. The revolver was for the defence of his bride against pos- 
sible dangers. They followed the luggage by a slow train. 

This love of weapons, his revolver, his favourite sword- 
stick, remained with him all his life. It suggested the adven- 
tures that he always bestowed on the heroes of his stories and 
would himself have loved to experience. He noted in Twelve 
Types Scott’s love of armour and of weapons for their own 
sakes ~ the texture, the power, the beauty of a sword-hilt or a 
jewelled dagger. As a child would play with these things Gil- 
bert played with them, but they stood also in his mind for 
freedom, adventure, personal responsibility, and much else 
that the modem world had lost. 

The honeymoon was spent on the Norfolk Broads. On the 
• way they stopped at Ipswich ‘and it was like meeting a fnend 
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in a fairy-tale to find myself under the sign of the White Horse 
on the hrst daj of my hone)Tnoon’. Gilbert's first letter, from 
the Norfolk Broads, began, ‘1 Inve a wife, a piece of string, a 
pencil, and a knife what more can any man want on a honey- 
moon,’ 

Asked on his return what wallpapers he would prefer in the 
house they had chosen, he a^ked for brown paper so that he 
could draw pictures ever) where He hid by no means aban- 
doned this old habit, and Annie Iirmm remembers an illness 
during which he askt d for a long enough pencil U» draw on the 
eiling Their quaint little house in Ldwardcs Square, Ken- 
singtoi*, lent to them by Mr Boore, an old Inend of Prances, 
was close to Warwick Gardens 4 remember the house well,’ 
wiotc 1 C Btntlej later, ‘with its gaiden of old trees and Us 
general air of Georgian peace 1 remember tco the splendid 
Ihmmg fiescocs, done in vivid ct i)ons, of knights and h^ioes and 
divinilits with which G K C embellished the outside wall at 
tht l^ack, bcniath a sheltciing portico I have often wondered 
wliethtr the landlotd chaigtd toi them as dilapidations at the 
end of the Unanc) * 

Iht) were only m Pdwirdts Squire for a lew months and 
then moved to Oveistraiul Mansions, Batterst*!, where the rc®t 
of their London life was spent It was heu I came to know th^m 
a tew )ears htu As soon a they could allord it the) threw 
di iwing room and dining room toeift.tli< r to make one big room. 
\t one^ end hung an Fn^gencnt Boaid with what Father 
() Connoi has described a "loud inscription* - Lisa WE 
loRGFr Be^de the cngagmients wa> pmm d a poem by 
Hilaire Belloe 

I I IIK I S liul Cjlll tit PlNt 1 little fhl 
At « pi unds 1 \eir imi cl t ,> il thit 
Whcit Franc f> who is tiilbtit’s onh wile 
leads in nnlnppv ind t »inp]iinin lile 
\\ b Ic Gilbt It wh > In 1 1 UKc » Old nn 
Puts up with It as MI ul> a« I < can 

Early in his Baiti rsea life Gilbcit u i ivod a note from Max 
Beerbohni, introducing himself and suggesting a luncheon to- 
gether 
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I ara quite different fiom my writings (and so, I daresay, are you 
from yours) - so that we should not necessarily fail to hit it off 

I, in the flesh, am modest, full of conimonsc nsc, very ginial, and 
rather dull 

What )OU arc itmiins to ht sem - or not to he sctn - by me 
according to )oui decision 

Gilbert’s decision was for the mectino and an instant liking 
grew into a waim Iricndsi ip As in J D C diys Gilbeit had 
w^ntten verse alxnit hi^. friends, so now did he tr) to sum up an 
impression, peihaps altt r some spt c nl talk 

And Mi\ s (jutti cr\ still me scnsi 
Lit, like 1 St 1 bent ith i si 
Shine through i shmu It ss impudt net 
shinu less \ humility 
Oi lit Hot soiitwhil luiltK I out 1 
Hut ill ihovt him when 1 1 sj ukt 
I he imnnnt d iialiU tiuin]Kts 1 loke 
At <1 1 ur >j)e w IS a s ngle svsoi J ^ 

Soniewhcn about this timi must hive ’‘ceurred the ineidert 
mentioned by (jeotpi Btrnird Shavv in i note which appt irt 1 
m the Mark Twain Quarterly 

I cannot rcmtrnhti svhtn 1 lust nut Chesterton I w is so much 
struck by a lesuw ol Scott s hunhK whith lie lor the Dad) 

\t'S in tin. ct)uise ot hi i illicit n )tihl< ji h is t uiliitonist to tint 
pipi I thil I V r< te to him dsl> in^ who he vv is nid wlie re h< eime from 
as he wis esidentlv i i t w stai iiiliUriUirt Howastithti too sliv ( i 
loo lizy to ansvM r fh< ni \t ihint? I leintniln r is his lunching with 
us on quite inlinnte term aceompinied by U Ihu 

The actual hr t meeting, foigotten hv Shaw, is reintmbeud 
by Gilbert’s brc.»lhc r in law, 1 u( i m OleU i sliaw lie and Gilbe 1 1 
had gone togelhei to Pans wheic they visited Rodin, thin 
making a bust ol Beinaid Shaw Mi (JldeTshivv introducid 
Gilbert to Cj B S , who, Roihn’b scentary told them, hul 
been endeavouring to e^plaln at some Ungtli the nature of the 
Salvation Army, leading up (one imagines) to an account of 
Major Barbara At the c nil of the explanation, Rodin’s secretary 

1 . Unpublished fragment. 
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remarked - to a rather apologetic Shaw - ‘ 1 he Master says you 
ha\e not much 1 rench but jou impose vourself ’ 

‘Shaw talked Oilbert down/ Mr Olden haw complained. 
That the iainou man should talk nioie than the beginner is 
haidly surprising, but all through Gilbert s lift the complaint 
recurs on the bps ol his admircis, jiet as a similar complamt is 
made bv Lockhait about Sir Walttr Scotl Chesterton, like 
S( ott, abounded in e uidnl admii xtion of otlu i mt n and women 
and Inil i simpU enjovinent m meeting the in And Chcsttiton 
wts one ol th( few g'^cut tunvt rsitionibsts perha[)s the only 
^ K who would r( illv i illu i li te n thin tilk 

In 19JT appe lud Ins fust hook of colKcttd css^v^, I he De- 
ftndant I he <.ss'ijs m it ln<l iln idj ippeirtd in the Speaker 
I ike all 111 lalci woik it hid llu mixed rietpti m of enthusiasts 
who siw whit lu nn int 'ind pu/zl J n \ h wers who took it- 
lun m that bh s ed word parid \ Pn lox ought, to be 
u id,* Slid one of tlu t, bit onions to siisoii the salad Mr 
t-lu stei ton’s sihd is ill om m Pn k 1 )\ hi^ Inm dtlintd as 
truth st indmg < n lu r Im I to it tint ittmtun’ Mr Chester- 
ton mikes truth ( ul In. r tfiroit to ilti u t iltenli >n 

Wilhout cicnjing tl it his le\i < f i joke led turn into inde- 
bnsibh pun and sudilike lo dims (ilionifh M^i Ronald knox 
tol I me he was pupir d t '» di ii n 1 ill ( 1 K s puns), 1 think 
luirlj ill his pir idoxes wm iillui llu '*rntliiig e\prt«!si(inS 
i)l an entireh ni gl< 1 1( d liuth, i r tl t stiitlmw rt implnsis of 
tlu neglectid suk cl a trui ( u c lu s i I it is a paradox, 

1 ut il IS tiod, ind not I, wh she uid lii\t tlu en lit of it ’ He 
piovtd his ent a few us later in he chipter ol OrlhoJo^y 
eillcd ‘Ihe PitidoMsol C hristiimlv WliU it iinoiinted to 
was rou^hlv tins ptrado me si lu oi tlu nilurt ol things be- 
cause of God s infinits and tlu limit Uio is >1 tht world and of 
mm’s nimd lo us limite 1 lungs ( (d cm ( vpi^ss His idea 
inly in fngnunts \Vi t in i mi t i< gether ij pirint e ntradic- 
tions in the ( ingnunts v\hiub> 1 cicitu tiudi is suggested 
It wc do tins in 1 sudekn 01 uuongiui lanncr we stiitle the 
nn|)upaud and aiou i the eiv of piradux But if wc will not 
do It we shall miss i git at dt il of truth 

Ghestciton also siw manv pioveibs md old saaings as con- 
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teiniiig a truth which the people who constantly repeated them 
had forgotten. The world was asleep and must be awakened. 
The world had gone placidly mad and must be violently re- 
stored to sanity. That the methods he used annoyed some is un- 
deniable, but he did force people to think, even if they raged at 
him as the unaccustomed muscles came into play. 

*I believe/ he said in a speech at this date, ‘in getting into 
hot water. I think it keeps you clean/ And he believed in- 
tensely in keeping out of a narrow stream of merely literary 
life. To those who exalted the poet above the journalist he gave 
this answer : 

The poet writing his name upon a score of little pages in the silence 
of his study, may or may not have an intellectual right to despise the 
journalist: but 1 greatly doubt whether he would not morally be the 
better if he saw the great lights burning on through darkness into 
dawn, and heard the roar of the printing wheels weaving the destinies 
of another day. Here at least is a school of labour and ol some rough 
humility, the largest work ever published anonymously since the great 
Christian cathedrals.^ 

He plunged then into the life of Fleet Street and held it his 
proudest boast to be a journalist. But he had his own way of 
being a journalist ; 

On the whole, 1 think I owe rny success (as the millionaires say) to 
having listened respectfully and rather bashfully to the very best 
advice, given by all the best journalists who had achieved the best sort 
of success in journalisnj; and then going away and doing the exact 
opposite. For what they all told me w'as that the secret of success in 
journalism w'as to study the particular journal and write what was 
suitable to it. And, partly by accident and ignorance and partly 
through the real rabid certainties of youth, I cannot remember that I 
ever wrote any article that was at all suitable to any paper ... I wrote 
on a Nonconformist organ like the oltl Daily News and told them all 
about French cafes and Catholic cathedrals; and they loved it, because 
they had never heard of them before. I wrote on a robust Labour 
organ like the old Clarion and defended medieval theology and all the 

<, ‘A Word for tlie Mere Journalist*, Darlington North Start 3 February 

1902. 
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things tbeir readers had never heard of; and their readers did not 
mind me a bit.^ 

Mr Titterton, who worked also on the Daily News and came 
at this time to know G. K, in the Pharos Club, says that at first 
he was rather shy of the other men on the staff but after a dinner 
at which he was asked to speak he came to know and like them 
and to be at home in Fleet Street. He liked to work amid human 
contact and would write his articles in a public-house or in the 
club or even in the street, resting the paper against a wall. 

Frank Swinnerton records^ a description given him by 
Charles Masterman of 

how Chesterton used to sit writing his articles in a Fleet St caf^., 
sampling and mixing a terrible conjunction of drinks, while many 
waiters hovered about him, partly in awe, and partly in case he 
should leave the restaurant without paying for what he had had. One 
day . . . the headwaiter approached Masterman. ‘Your friend,' he 
whispered, admiringly, *hc vciy' clever man. He sit and laugh. And 
then he write. And then he laugh at what he write.* 

He loved Fleet Street and did a good deal of drinking there. 
But not only there. When (in the Autobiography) he wTites of 
wine and song it is not Fleet Street and its taverns that come 
back to his mind but ‘the moonstruck banquets given by Mr 
Maurice Baring’, the garden in Westminster where he fenced 
with real swords against one more intoxicated than himself* 
songs shouted in Auberon Herbert’s rooms near Buckinghani 
Palace. 

After marriage Frances seems to have given up the struggle, 
so ardently pursued during their engagement, to make him 
tidy. By a stroke of genius she decided instead to make him pic- 
turesque. The conventional frock-coat worn so unconvention- 
ally, the silk hat crowning a mat of hair, disappeared, and a 
wide-brimmed slouch hat and flowing clonk more appropri- 
ately garbed him. This was especially good as lie got fatter. He 
was a tall man, six foot two. As a boy ’\id been thin, but now 
he was rapidly putting on weight. Neitiier he nor Cecil played 
games (the tennis did not last!) but they used to go for long 

I. Autobiographjr, pp. 183-4. 2 * Georgian Scene, p, 94, 
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^alks, sometimes going oft together for a couple of days at a 
time Gilbert still liked to do this with Frances, but the seden- 
tary daily life and the consumjition of a good deal of beer did 
not help towards a gractful figuie By 1903 G K was calKd a 
fat humorist and he was fast getting ready to be Di Jolinson in 
\anous pageants By 1906 he was then tiurty-two he had 
become famous enough to be one of the celebrities painted or 
photographed lor exhibitions, and Bcinird Shiw di scribed a 
photo of him by Coburn 

Chesterton is our Quinl us ll^sttin , the \oun» M n \\ unlain, i 
large aboundinir gi antu div chtiuhie pi rs'>ii who is not t nh higc in 
holly and nund bey on 1 ill die tne\, I ut s (ins to In rowing lit^(.r is 
you look It him swdlin wisiblv , i*" Tony Wt'liii puts it Nil 
Coburn has npuscntid him is Hi win^ oH the pJatt in tlu \i r v act ol 
being photoiJi iplud ind bluirint, bis ( v\n outline in tlu p-oii s Also 
he his c lu^ht th< Chcsttrtonnn Kstrnllnic t * bibic ml uncon 
sciously handled his sul ject is RkIiii bin lied ihl/K u mi\ t dl tht 
placing ol ♦'he htid on the plite wiong tht f t usm I(>^^ the i \j o 
sure wiong d >ou like , but Chest ( I ton 1 n Jit a id iii hi in pi fs ion 
of Chosteiton is whit Mi C ohuin wis d i\nn it 

The clnngc in his appo trance G k ceUbtaltd in a stanza 
oflus ‘Ballade for the Crrotesque 

I w'ls li<»ht as i penny It spi nd 
I wis thill as an mow tc eh ise, 

I could stind on i hshinj lod en<l 

With leiinf osuit, thou h on the ifin ni-c, 

But ii nil lime dl i fUint; to ih \i , 

Tht suns ind tlu nu r ns ol tlu ye< r, 

AdiHiitiit hipe I icieivt , 

1 he sh ipe is decidt dly cjuei r 

‘London,’ said a icccntly irrncd Aineiuan, ‘is the' most 
mar\ellous]y fulfdling experience I went to see iket Street 
this morning, and met G K Chest e rlon face to face Wrapped 
m a cloak and standing in the dooiway of a pie shop, he was 
composing a poem, reciting it aloud as he wrote The most 
striking dung about the ineidcnt was that no one took the 
slightest notice ’ 

1 doubt il any w 1 it» r, exeept Dickens, has so quickly become 
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an institution as Chesterton. Nor, of course, would his pic- 
turesqueness m Fleet Street or his swift success as a journalist 
have accomplished this hut for the \ast output of books on 
every conceivable subject 

But bclorc I c ome to the books written dui ing those years at 
Battersea, a word must be saicl of another ekinent besides his 
journalistic conticls that v\as linking G K. with a wirier world 
than the sokly literary. Wc ha\e seta that even when his reli- 
gion was at Its low(‘sl point, in tJic dilficult Art Sthool days, he 
never lost it entinlv - ‘I hung on to ndig/ori by one thin thread 
of thanks.* In iIk )ears ot the Notebook, ht advmced very far 
in his pondc ring on and ac t eptante ot the gu at religious truths 
But this did not ns I me in atlarhment to a Church Then he 
met I ranees. ‘She aciaallj practised a religion This was some- 
thing uttcilv unif countable bf>tli to me and to tht whole fussy 
culture in wliuh slic li\td ’ Now that they were UDiirud, 
fiances, vs a tommccd Anglo Catholic, was bringing more 
clergy and other Anglic •»n friends into Gilbiit’s tiicle More- 
over, he was lecturing all over f ngland, and this bi ought him 
into contact with all sorts oi strange religious beliefs ‘Amid all 
this scattered thinking 1 begin to pK».t togtthei liagraents 
cf the old leligious scheme , mainly by the vaiious gaps that 
denoted its apptuance And the moie I saw of real human 
nature, the more I c uru to '•aspect that it wvs revily i at her bad 
for all these peojrle that it had disappeau'd * ^ 

In 190 j 4 he liaJ a ticni adous battle (the details of which 
will be treated in the next chi{>tej ) in the C Lnon with Robert 
Blatchloid In it he adunibrab d ma^ v of the ideas tliat wcie 
later d< v« lope d in (frthodo\^ ( )f the vfguments used by Blateh- 
ford and his atlu ist friends, G K wioU that the effect on his 
own mind was • ‘ Almost thou pcrsuadesl me to be a Christian.’ 
In a diary ke jit bv 1 r me es ^pasmodlcally during the j ears 1 904 - 
5", sht notes that Gilbt it has been asked to preach as the first of 
a senes of lay preae hcis in a city church. She wjitc*; 

i6th March One of the proudest clv)s of m, nle Gillnit preached at 
St PauFs, Cewent Garden, for the C S U. [Christian Social Union] 

1. p, 176, 
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Vox popuJi fox Dei, A crammed church - he was very eloquent and 

restrained. Sermons will be published afterwards. 

Published they were : under the title, Preachers from the Pew. 

When it is remembered that the Brovming^ the Watts^ Twelve 
Types f and The Napoleon of Notting Hill had all been published and 
received with acclaim, it is touching that Frances should speak 
thus of the ‘proudest day* oi her life. That Gilbert should him- 
self ha\e vision and show it to others remained her strongest 
aspiration. Not thus felt all his admirers The Blatchfoid con- 
troversy on matters religious became moie than many of them 
could bear. 

A plaintive ioriespondent [si)s the Dailj Acw?], who sttins to have 
had enough of the cleinal ^ei itusanJ the i teinal othtr thin'^s, sends us 
the following Tints wiitti n on rtadme Mr G K Chestci ton’s fortj- 
seventh itply to a st tul i ist opponent* 

What uls our wondious ‘Ci K ^ 

Who lite. on voiith’s d \Mr> s, 
llewfuishki, ind eo sjp lint 
Of lranslunai> tl mgs 

I hat thus, in dull did n tic mood, 

He CjUiis the mlm of du un 
And like son c puljnt puiclurn^dc, 

Di om *■ Oil one dre ni \ therm •' 

Sum Bhtchford, thw ha t rlaslu-d the giti 
Of our Oinnisc lent Habc , 

Th\ name, alont now inurmui s he , 

Or that ot daik MtC abe 

All \ain his cloudy fancies swell, 

His pvraclox all vain. 

Obsessed by thu mal g unt spell 
Of Blatc hloid on the brain 

II S S.^ 

Mr Nod had a livdict memoiy of Gilbert’s religious and 
social activities On one occasion he went to the Battersea flat 


I. DailfSews, 1 2 January 1904. 
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for a meeting at which he was to speak and Gilbert take the 
chair, to establish a local branch of the Christian Social Union. 
The two men got into talk over their wine in the dining-room 
(then still a separate room) and Frances came in much agitated. 
‘Gilbert, you must dress. The people will be arriving any 
moment.’ 

‘Yes, yes, ITl go.* 

The argument was resumed and went on with animation. 
Frances came back, ‘Gilbert, the drawing-room is half full and 
people are still arriving.* At last in despair she brought Gilbert’s 
dress-clothes into the dining-room and made him change there, 
still arguing. Next he had to be urged into the drawing-room. 
Established at a small table he i^egan to draw comic bishops, 
quite oblivious of the fact that he was to take the chair at fhe 
now assembled meeting. Finally Frances managed to attract his 
attention, he leaped up overthrowing the small taUe and 
scattering the comic bishops. 

‘Surely this storj',’ said a friend to whom I told it, ‘proves 
what some peo|)lc said about Chesterton’s affectation. He must 
have been posing.* 

1 do not think so, and those who knew Gilbert best believed 
him incapable of posing. But he was perfectly capable of wilful- 
ness and of sulking like a schoolboy. It amused him to argue 
with Mr Noel, it did not amuse him at all to take the chair at a 
meeting. So, as he was not allowed to go on arguing, he drew 
comic bishops. 

There was, too, more than a touch of this wilfulness in the 
second shock he administered to respectable Battersea later in 
the evening. An earnest young lady asked the company for 
counsel as to the best way of arranging her solitaiy maid’s 
evening out. T’m so afraid,’ ended the appeal, ‘of her going to 
the Red Lion.’ 

‘Best place she could go,’ said Gilbert, And occasionally he 
would add example to precept, for society and Fleet Street were 
not the only places for human intercourse. ‘At present,* com- 
mented a journalist, ‘he is cultivating the local politics of Batter- 
sea ; in secluded ale houses he drinks with the frequenters and 
learns their opinions on municipal milk and on Mr John Bums.’ 
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‘Good friends and very gay companions/ Gilbert calls the 
Christian Social Union group of whom, beside Cdnrad Noel, 
were Charles Masterman, Bishop Goie, Percy Dearmer, and 
above all Canon Scott Holland, Knovm as ‘Scotty’ and adored 
by many generations of young men, he was ‘a man with a 
natural surge of laughter within him, so that his broad mouth 
seemed always lo be shut down on it in a grimace ol rtsliamt,’ ^ 
Like Gilbert he siiHcred rom the elieit of urging his most 
serious Mews with apparent flippancy and fantastic illustra« 
tions. In the cour«!e of a speech to a respectable Nottingham 
audience he remaiktd, ‘I dart say sescral of you hen have 
never been in prison ’ 

‘A ghastly state,’ si\s Gilbcit, dLS(nhing tlir speech, ‘was 
fixed on all the faces of the audiem c , anti I have ever since seen 
it in my own dreams , for it has i onstiluted a considerable part 
of my owTi problem ’ 

Paitlj perhaps to console himself for the loss of his son’s 
daily company, chufl), 1 imagine , out of sIicct piulc and joy in 
his success, bdward Chesterton started aflct the puhlitation of 
The Wild Kniffht pasting all Ciilbtit’s jiress cuttings into \ol- 
umes. later I leaint that it had long been Gilbert’s weekly 
penance to read these cuttings on Sunday afleiiit>on at his 
fathei’s house Traces of his passage are \isiblc wherever a 
space admits of a cancatuie, and occasionally, wheic it dots 
not, the caricature is superimposed on the text 

His growing fame ma> he sttn bj the glowing si/c ol these 
volumes and the iricrcved spaci given to each of his books. 
Twelve Ijpes in 1902 Jiad a goc^d pi css for a young man’s work 
and was taken scnously in some impoitant papeis, but its suc- 
cess was as nothing compared with that of tlie Browning a jear 
later. The bulk ol Iwche as of Ihc Dejendant^ had ap- 

peared in periodic als, but ncnei m his life did Gilbert prepare 
a volume of his essays for the press witliout improving, chang- 
ing, and unifying It was nc'ver merely a collection, always a 
book. 

StiU, the Browning was another matter. It was a compliment 
for a comparatively new author to be asked to w rite a book for 
I Autobiography t p 168 
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the ^English Men of Letters* Senes Stephen Gwynn describes 
die exptncnce of die publishers 

On niy aclvict the M \cmill ms hid a«‘kt d him to do Browning in the 
‘Enirlish Mtn ot Ittttrs*, when In wio still not quite aimed Old 
Mr Craik, the Senioi Partner, s<nt for me and 1 found him in white 
fmy, with Ciiisterton s pirofs < once ted m ptncil, or rather not 
concctcd, thvrr wiit still thuUen eirors iineorrecud on one page , 
mostly in quotations from Browning A selt c lion fi om a Scotch ballad 
had been quoted from \ and thn e of the U ui liiu s were wrong 

I wioU to ChtsU rt jii sivintT that the firm ih >uoht tht book was going 
to ‘district tlum Ills rcpl> wis like llit tiumpeUng ol a erushed 
tlephmt But the book w s i hu c succt s ^ 

In fact, It ercatcd a stnsition and established G K m the 
front rank Not all tiu n vuwtrs liked it, and one angry writer 
in the Athenaeum pointed our thit, not eontent with innumer- 
able inai curacies about Biowninj^’s descent and the e\ents of 
his lifi , G K Ind <mii invintiil a lint in Mi Slu3ge the 
Medium’ But t \er> impoitint pijKi had not onlv a re\iew but 
a long rcMi w , ind the s ist rn ijoi it> were eiithiisiadic Chester- 
ton elain td Browning is a poet not lor experts but tor every 
man His tre itnicnt ol the Browning love atiair, of the poet’s 
obscurity, ol I hi Ring and the Book, all receive this same praise 
ol an oiigindit> which easts i true and revealing light for his 
leaders As with all Ins literiry cnt»cisni, the most famous 
< rilKS idmitted that he Ind oj>cncd ficsh windiws on the sub- 
jet t for ihenisclves 

Ihis attack on lus iniceura* y ind admiiation for his insight 
constantly recurs with Chesterton’s Iittrar> work Readers 
noted that in the Ballad of the W kite Hnse he ma^e Alfred’s left 
wing !a< t Guthrum’s Kit wing He was irn ised whin it was 
pointed out, but never both* red to alter it fhs memory was 
prodigious All his friends Ustily to his knowing b\ heart pages 
of his favourite authors (ind these were not few) Ten years 
after his time with Fisher Unwin, Fnnees u Id hither O’Con- 
nor that he remembered all the plots uid most of the charac- 
ters of the ‘thousands’ of novels he had read for the firm. But 
he trusted his memory too much ind never verified Indeed, 
I Quoted in Chtiiunon, by Cyril Clemen^ p 14 
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when it was a question merely of verbal quotation he said it 
was pedantic to bother, and when latterly Dorothy Collins 
looked up his references he barely tolerated it. 

Again, while he constantly declared that he was no scholar, 
he said things illuminating even to scholars. Thus, much later, 
when Chestortem’s St Thomas Aquinas appeared, the Master- 
General of the Dominican Order, i*cre Gillet, O.P., lectured 
on and from it to large me ‘tings of Dominicans. Mr hcrles told 
me that talking of Virgil, G.K. said things immensely illum- 
inating for experts on I atin poetry. In a very dilferent field, 
Mr Oldershaw noted after their trip to Paris that though he 
could set Gilbert right on many a detail yel lus generalizations 
were marvellous. He had, said Mi Lceles, an intuitive mind. 
He had, too, read more than was realized, partly because Ins 
carelessness and contempt for scholarship misled. Where the 
pedant would have referred and quoted and cioss- referred, he 
went dashing on, throwing out ideas from his abundance and 
caring little if among his wealth were a few faults of lact or in- 
terpretation. ‘Abundance’ was a word much used of his work 
just now, and in the field of literary emit ism he was placed 
high, and had an enthusiastic following. We may assume that the 
Browning had something to do with Sir Oliver I odge’s asking 
him in the next vear ( 1 904) to become a candidate for the Chair 
of Literature at Birmingham University. But he had no desire 
to be a professor. 

Frances, in her Diary, notes some of their multiplying con- 
tacts and engagements. 'I he mixture of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity in her comments will be familiar to those who knew her 
intimately. Meeting her for the first time 1 think the main 
impression was that of the ‘single eye’. She abounded in Gil- 
bert’s sense, as my mother commented after an early meeting, 
and ministered to his genius. Yet slie never lost an individual, 
markedly feminine point of view, wliich helped him greatly, 
as anyone can see who will read all he wrote on marriage. He 
shows an insight almost uncanny in the section called, ‘The 
Mistake About Women’ in Wharfs Wrong with the World. ‘Some 
people,’ he said in a speech of 190^, ‘when married gain each 
other. Some only lose themselves.’ The Chestertons gained 
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each other. And by the sort of paradox he loved, Frances did 
so by throwing the stream of her own life unreservedly into the 
greater river of her husband^ 

One lelt always with both Irantes and Gilbert that society 
life stajed on the surface - an^using, distracting, sometimes 
welcome, sometimes boring but m \er infringing the deeper 
reality ol their rt lationships with old friends, with their own 
families, with tach othci i lances wrote endle'S business and 
othi r lettc rs foi them both m just a handful, mainly to Father 
O'Connor, does she show htr deeper hie ol thought and feel- 
irtiT Gilbert had little time now for writing anj thing but books 
and articles N(>ci i ver) good corn spcuidcnt he had become 
an exceedingly hid one Annu f irmin's engagement to Robert 
Kidcl produced oru tlic kw letters that exist It is hand- 
wnlttn and undated 

\ KesUurant somcwh(,rc 

MY DEM* ANMF, 

I have tho yht >1 yn , I iin <|uit( < t rt uii more often than I ha\e of 
an\ human btinj; lor i Ic tin t pist c.\ <| t iny wjli, who recalls 
hcrsclt contjninllv to me bv \irtucs sjikiulo iis ibh mimories, 

scfw ims pokt rs, biickl>us and other thnw*, And set, thoujih when- 
ever my mnid w is for uii in lint eniptu 1 ol tlieologj/ and journalism 
ind p^lnoiism ind such rot, it h\s be n imnicdiitch filled with you, 
1 have never w i ittc n >ou a lint 

I am not to txpliiu this and I r i jjoo i isni It is a part of 

the M)sti ry ol the Mile ind vou w ill soon, even il yju do not liready, 
Ht the hing of it, b\ iht seen l> i f in individ nl v\ho while bting un- 
rnistakablv i niudi bettei min thin I un is nturtheless male 1 can 
only sa) that when men winl a thing thev n t <pnu diflrrentl) to 
women Wt put olF tveijihuu* wt w mt to do, in thr* ordiniiy way. 
h the Archill *el Michael wk te hr i eompIiuR n! ir h ttt r to morrow 
( s pel hips he miy) I slu uid j ut it in m> j ot kt t, s i\ing, *How admir- 
able a reply shall I wnlv to thu in a week or a month oi so M put off 
wilting to YOU because 1 wanted to write sonittlur g ihit had in it all 
thit you hav< bee n, to mi , to ill ol us Aiul luiw nisi id I ini scrawl- 
ing this noiiscnsf in a tavvin iftti lunch 

My very dear old hund, I am of a tl seldom takes real 

trouble, that lorgtts the little necessities oi time, that is b) nature 
li/y I ncvei wanted ledly but one thing in my lile and thit I got Any 
person inspecting 6o OverstranJ Mansions may see that somewhat 
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excitable thing - free of charge In another person, whom with mad- 
dening jealousy I suspect ol being some inches taJler thin I am, I believe 
I notice the same ttncUiicy towirds monommia He also, being as I 
have so keenly pomlul out, male, he abo I think - has only wanted 
one thing senoush in his lilt H( also has jrot it inothi r mak weak- 
ness which I iccogni/t with s\mpitln 

All my reviewers cill me liivoloiis Do vmi think all this kind of 
thing Involous ^ Damn it all ^exuse me), whit ran ort bi but Irisolous 
about seiious things’’ Witlio t 1 ivolity they in simply too tremtn- 
dous rhatvou, who, with)oui Inirdown youi bick, plivsd at bruks 
with me in a house ot which I ha\t no mcmoiy cxcipt you ind tlu 
bricks, that }ou should Ik tiktn b) someone ol ni) miserable sex as 
you ought to bt - winl is one to siv? I am not going tc» wish \ou 
happiness, because I ini quite placidly certnri tint 'our Inppincss is 
inentablc I know it btrausc m\ wife is hipp> with »riL and the wihl, 
weird, evtraMgint, sm^uhi origin tf this s \ ctrtiin enduiing fut m 
ms psvchologv winch vou will find j ii illdcd elscwluic 
God bkss >oit, m> r]< m ^nl 

Yours c M r 

c II m< I c in n lrt on 

Mamed m 1903, Annie ind lu r huslnnd took ‘iriolhcr tht m 
Overstrand Mansions 

‘Gilbert m\er cared what he wore,* she wiilts ‘I rrmcm- 
ber one night when my husband and I wtic liMng in the same 
block of flats he came in to ask me to go and sit with 1 ranees 
who wrasn't very well, while he went down to the House to 
dine with Hugh law'^ - Gdbeil wa> very correctly dressed 
except for the lact that he liad on one boot and one slippct 
In 1904 weie published a nionogriph on The Napolton 

ofNotting Hill^ and an impoitant chapter in a compo ite book, 
England a Nation 

The Watts IS among the results ol Gilheit’s art studies Its 
reMewers admned it somewhat in the degree of their admira- 
tion for the painter But for a young man at that date to have 
seen the principles ol art he liys down meant rare vision. The 
portrait-painter, he says, is trying to cxpicss tlie re'ality of the 
man himself but ‘he is not abovr' taking hints from the boeik of 
life with Its quaint old woodcuts’ G K makes us see all the 
painter could ha\e thought or imagined as he sets us before 
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‘Mammon* or ‘Jonah’ or ‘Hope’, and bids us read their legend 
and note the texture and lines of the painting His distinction 
between the Irish mssticism of Yeats and the English mysticism 
of Watts is especially valuable, and the book, perhaps even 
more than the Browning oi the Dickcm, manifests Gilbert’s in- 
sight into the mind ol the last generation The depths and 
limitations of the Victoiian outlook may be road in l^atts, 

The story of tlie writing of The Napoleon was told me m part 
by I ranees, wKik put appealed m an intciMcw ^ given by 
Gilbert, in which he called it his hist iinpoiUnt book 

1 wa Irdc ( ril\ ten shilli s in j> )tk< t T t avint, inyworned 
w lie, I Will dcwiiUttSiu t t 1 sh di i then onlt rid for m) 

<■ It, It the ( lushiu ChetM an en rinr us lu cluon ot mj favomite 
<11 Ik s \n 1 i he rth ot ^vl t. It to k mv all, but I i ould then go to mv 
j)uhhvhi rs f j tihid I tr Id tU m 1 \vi iti ! t j \Mit a book 'ind outlined 
the sl< s < { \ p lun I \ tt n ] H n hut I must have Iwentv pi^unds, I 

j. bih Tt 1 hi ^iii 

We will u I It t< \oucnM)n]i\ 

11 y )u w II 1 th b< 1 M r pi < ! n u will htve t( givi it to me to- 

ds 1 imdisipiHinn townt* it Ibtv^ivtil 

franco^ nitanwhilc sit at homt ihinkinn, as she told me, 
hi^d thoughts of his disippc iraiKe with tluir only remaining 
<0111 And then drimalic ill) lu appeared with t \ent> golden 
sovereign and | ouied them into lu r h[ Re ( rung to this in 
t id< nt late 1, Gilbert said, *What a fe ed a mm is, whi n he comes 
to the list ditch, not to spend th last tii thing to satisf) the 
inner man be! )ie he i oes out to light 1 bittle with wits ’ But it 
was his wa\ to let the monev shortage become a^ule and then 
eh al w ith it ahiLiptl) 1 1 ank Swmiu i to t< lite that w lien, as a 
small boy, he was woikii g le)r J M Dent, Gilbert apptare^d 
alter olliee houis with a D ekens prel 11 e but u luse d to leave it 
b( cause Swinnt rton, the onlv soul h It in the place, eould not 
give lima tin aoieed lem iiui ition 

Ihe Napokon is tlie ston of a war h< tween tlie London 
suhuihs, and gn w large K from his mi ations on the Boei 
War Besides being the best eif his fintistie stones, it contain'*' 

1 Quoted in Che urton hv ( vri! Clemens pp 16-17 
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the most picturesque account of Chesterton^ social philosophy 
that he ever gave 

Aubcron Quin, King of tngland, cho^ien by lot (as are all 
kings and all other officials by the date of this story, which is a 
romance of the future), is one of the two heroes of this book. 
He IS simply a sense of humour incarnate His little elfish face 
and figure was recognized by old Paulines as suggested by a form 
master of their youth, bu by the entire reviewing world as 
Max Beerbohm Ihe illustrations by Graham Robertson were 
held to be unmistakably Max 

Caiing for nothing in the world but a joke. King Aubcron 
decrees that the dull and respectable London boioutrhs shall 
be given city guards in resplendent armour, each boiough to 
have Its own coat of arms, its city walls, tocsin, and the like 
The idea is taken seriously by the sc cond hero, Adam Wayne 
of Netting Hill, an entliusiist uttcily lacking any sense of 
humour who goes to war with the other boioughs of I imdon to 
protect a small street which they ha\c dcsi^md to pull down 
m the mteusts of commercial development Pimlico, Ken 
sington, and the rest attick Netting Hill Men bleed and die m 
the contest and by the magic of the swoid the old ideas of lo^al 
patriotism and beauty in civic life return to Fnglind The con 
ventional politician, Birkcr, who begins the stor) in a frock 
coat and iricproachible silk hat, ends il c 1 id in purple and gold 

When Netting Hill, In come imperial minded, goes down to 
destruction in a sea of blood, Aubcron Qum confesses to 
Wayne that this whole story, so full of Iiiimin liigtdj and 
hopes and fears, Ind been meiely the outcome of a joke To 
him all life was a joke, to VVa)ne an epic , and this aniigonism 
between the humorist and the fanatic has cieattd the whole 
wild story Wayne has the list word 

‘I know of something tint will altci tint inticonism, sonullung 
that IS outside u**, something thil you and 1 luvt ill our lives peihips 
taken too little account of The tcjual ind etcrml human being will 
alter that antagonism, for the human being sees no xtil intagonism 
between liughtcr and rt^pect, the hum in being, the common man, 
whom mere geniuses like >ou and me can only worship like a god 
When dark and dreary days come, you and I are necessaij, the pure 
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fanatic^ the pure satirist. We have between us remeclied a great 
wrong. We have lilted the modern cities into that poetry which every 
one who knows mankind knows to be immeasurably more common 
than the commonplace. But in hc^althy people there is no war be- 
tween us. We are but the two lobes of the brain of a ploughman. 
Laughter and love are everywhere. The cathedrals, built in the ages 
that loved God, are full of blasphemous grotesques. The mother 
laughs continually at the child, the lover laughs continually at the 
lover, the wife at the husband, the friend at the friend. Auberon 
Quin, we have been too long separated ; let us go out together. You 
have a halberd and 1 a sword, let us start our wanderings over the 
world. For we are its two essentials. Como, it is already day.* 

In the blank white light Auberon hesitated a moment- Then he made 
the formal salute with his halberd, and they went away together into 
the unknown world. ^ 

This is very^ important to the understanding of Chesterton. 
With him, profound gravity and exuberant fooling were^always 
intermingled and some of his deepest thoughts are conveyed by 
a pun. He always claimed to be intensely serious while hating 
to be solemn and it was a mixture apt to be misunderstood. If 
gravity and humour are the tw'o lobes of the average man’s 
brain, the average man does not bring them into play simul- 
taneously to anything like the extent that Chesterton did. 

Auberon Quin and Adam Wayne are the most living indi- 
viduals in any of his novels --just because they are the two lobes 
of his brain individualized. All his stories abound in adventure, 
are admirable in their vivid descriptions of London or the 
countryside of France or England seen in fantastic visions. They 
are living in the portrayal of ideas by the road of argument. 
But the characters are chiefly energies through w^hose lips 
Gilbert argues with Gilbert until some conclusion shall be 
reached. 

In 190^ came The Club of Queer Trades - least good of the 
fantasia - and even admirers iiave begun to wonder if too many 
fields arc being tried; in 1906, Dickem and Heretics, 

It will remain a moot point whetb'r the Browning or the 
Dickens is Chesterton’s best work of literary criticism. The 

1 . Napoleon of Netting Hill, pp. 300-1 , 
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Dickens is die more popular, largely because Dickejis is the more 
popular author Most Dickens idolaters read anything about 
their idol if only for the pleasure of the quotations And no 
Dickens idolater could fail to realize that here was one evtn 
more rapt in worship than himself After the publication of 
Charles Dickens, Chesterton undertook a series of prefaces to the 
novels In one of tht m ht took thi trouble to answer one only 
of the cnticisins the book Sad produced tlu comment that he 
was reading into llic work ol Dicki ns somcthin<^ tliat Dickens 
ditj not mein 

Celticism docs not txist to si\ ibout luthor*^ the things that thty 
knew themselves It txisis to si) tli things about hen \\huhtlu)dKi 
not ki^iow thtniscbts li i critR si) tha tht II jJ h s a ])iMn rather 
thin a ^Chnstnn | lt^ oi thit it is (nil of pittuics nude hy one < pithet 
ofcouijse he dots net mcin thit Honur loiild hive siid thit If llomcr 
could l^iavt Slid tint (hi critie vm ul 1 lewe Homer to siv it Ilu fune 
tion of criticism if (has il itimiti fi i tioii u dl eanfnl> he t ni 
functio^n — thit of leilin^ with thf suhconseiou i irt of the authc i s 
mind v^hich on]> the eiitic ein e\pi<*'S ind ml with th conscious 
pirt of*' the luthi 1 s mill, which the author himsilf cm ixpriss 
I ither ? nlicisni is no good it all (i vi ry dtfinsiblt position) or <lst 
cnticisTin nuins sivm^ ihoit m auth r the vci) thin s ihil \ ould ha\f 
made hA m jump c ul of his hciots ^ 

He ^attended not at all to the rop of eonuniiils on his in 
aceu facies One i c\k w c r pointed out ih it Cht U rlon hid said 
th^'c every postcird Dicktns wiotc w is a woik of irt, but 
n,* ickens died on 9 June i 8 ;o, ind the^ hist Hr tisb postc ircl 
was issued on i C>ctnber rSyo ‘A wonlttful instince of 
Dickens' nciir vuymp piopcnsity to keep ahead of his ajt 
After all, what did such things matte r? 

Kate Ptrugini, the daughter of Dickens, v roll two It tti rs of 
innunse enthu nsni about tlu book, swing it ww the btst 
thine written ibout her father since Hirstei hiognphv But 
she shatters the ihcoiv put fi rth 1» ChesUrton tint Dickens, 
thrown into intimac) with a hrgt family of guls, tell in love 
with them all and happened unluckily to marry tlie wrong 
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sister At tb< time of the marriage her mother, the eldest of the 
sisters, was only eiglitecn, Mary between fourteen and fifteen, 
‘very young and eliildish in appcaranct*, Georgina eight and 
Ihkn tliui ’ Nothing' could better illustrate the clash be- 
tween enthusiasm and despair tliat fills a Clicstcrtonian wlule 
reading any of fiis litc rarv biognphits for so much is built on 
this thcoi\ which the slights st investigation would have shown 
to be baseless 

Heretics Housed animosity m mail) minds Dialing with 
Bre>wnmg or Du km a rnin nn\ cneounter liter ir) pujudiccs 
c { eiitliuMasms, but tlu ic is not the intensity of (k ling tliat he 
finds wh< n lu tuts into tlu fuld with his own v onleinporanes 
Riviewtis who hitl hem cstcndiiuJ i fiurulK welcome to a 
be Tiruu r lound ihit irui itticking hridmaiks in th^ world 
ol letters, Miiluring to detest Ibsen and to ask William Aieher 
whither hf hum up Ins stocking on Ibsen’s biithday , accusing 
Kiphn^ ol hek of [) iti ioU>ni It is, said oru angriK, ‘unbeeom- 
ini? to s[ m I mo t of his time cntiei/iiij his conti mponnes * 
‘ills sense ol ITU lit il jK ispeetiNt is an e\treniel> defu lent one ' 
‘ riu nunuiKturt < I pirxdoxt s is re ‘‘Ih int of tlu simplest pro- 
cess* coneeiv\l)le ’ ‘ Mi C he stei ton s se ntc nil )us w isdom / 

In fut it wis life tlu seme in 7 /r \tJp Lfn j hitting Hill 
when most ju ople present were purple with anger but an in- 
telhe tual lew were [ in jile with hugnte r ^nd e\en now most 
of tlu r 'uweis seemed not to unele>-stand where G k stood 
oi what VMS his philoso|)h> ‘Bcunrd Shiw/ sa\s c ne , ‘whom 
fls a JfSLipk ^ he naturally < vilts This, after a seiu s e>f books 
in whie h Ci k h id e \poscel, with per ft et lue id it) and a wealth 
of eaampks i vv of hie difieiing irom Sinw’s m almost 
ever) piiliculir One ie\i( wer cleai 1\ ehseeined the influence 
of Shaw in Ihc hapdioi of hitting Hill, ‘but without a trace of 
Sliaw \ wonder fill luiniour and pe ispieacity’ 

In fngland j hatum and even more in the stiidv of Kipling in 
this book th< re is oiu^ teuich of inconsistent ) \fiich we shall 
meet with again in his latex w oik He 1 it 1 Imperialism )et he 
glorified Napoleon, himself ardently patii(*tic he accused Kip- 
ling of lack of pitnotism on the ground that a man could not at 
I IuIks mine 
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once love England and love die Empire. For there was a curious 
note in the anti -Imperialism of the Chesterbelloc that has not 
always been recognized. The ordinary anti-imperialist holds 
that England has no right to govern an Empire and that her 
leadership is bad for the other dominions. But the Chester- 
belloc view was that the dominions were inferior and unworthy 
of a European England. The phrase ‘suburbs of England’ 
(quoted in a later chapter) was typical. But Kipling was 
thrilled by those suburbs and Chesterton, who liad as a boy 
admired Kipling, attacks him in Heretics for lack of patriotism. 
Fuck ofFook's Hill was not yet written, hut like Kij)ling\s poem 
on Sussex it expressed a patriotism much akin to Gilbert’s own. 
Remember the man who returned from the South African 
veldt to be the Squire’s gardener - ‘Me that liavc done what 
I’ve done, Me that have seen what Tve seen’ - that man, with 
eyes opened to a sense of his own tragedy, was speaking for 
Chesterton’s people of England who ‘have not spoken yet’. In 
fact they have spoken through the mouth of EiigUsh genius; as 
Langland’s Tiers Plowman, as Dickens’s Sam 'Weller, but not 
least as Kipling’s Tommy Atkins. It was a pity Chesterton was 
deaf to this last voice. With a better understanding of Kipling 
he might in turn have made Kipling understand what was 
needed to make England ‘Mcrrie England’ once again, have 
given him the philosophy that should make his genius fruitful. 
For the huge distinction between Chesterton and most of his 
contemporaries lay not in the wish to get si>molhing done but 
in the conviction that the right philosophy alone could produce 
fruitful action. 

Every year during this time at Battersea, the press books 
reveal an increasing flood of engagements. There was almost no 
element of choice in these engagements. G.K. wis intensely 
good-natured and hated saying No. He W'as the lion of the 
moment and they all wanted him to roar for them. In spite of 
the large heading, ‘Lest we forget’, that met his eye daily in 
the drawing-room, he did forget a great deal - in fact, friends 
say he forgot any engagement made when Frances was not pre- 
sent to write it down directly it was made. She had to do 
memory and all the practical side of life for him. There might 
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have been one slight chance of making Gilbert responsible in 
these matters - that chance was gi\en to his parents and by 
them thrown away How far it is e\cn possible to groom and 
tram a genius is doubtful anyhow no attem[)t was made 
Waittd on hand and foot by his motht i , never made to wash or 
brush himself as a child, personally conduct to the tailor as 
he grew old( r, given by hi-, pin nts no money for which to feel 
responsible, not made to keep hours - how could I ranees take 
a min ol twenty se\cn, and make him over igim? 

Bill ther<=* is, of course, a mo t genuine ddliculty for the 
r md, which Gilbert once touched cn when hi duiied the 
aic jsition of ibscn».c <^f mind It wis, he cliirntd, pusenee of 
miiivl - o 1 lus thou(dits that n»adi inm uniw itc of much else. 
And indeed no iiian i in be iisina Ins mind fuiiouslj in every 
direction It once \nNf;nt vvl o Ins done even a little creative 
work, anyone even who his lived with people who do cieative 
woik, knows tin senst of hi wildemunt with which the mind 
^omes out o( the wen Id of re me ter but gre ate r re iht> and tries 
to uljust vvilli lint diilv woilel ni winch muls are to be 
oulered, Kttei<i insweied, and engagements kf pt What must 
this piifi ol adjustment hive been to a mind ilrno'^t continu- 
ousK ( le lUve M Ol I hive nevei known anvone work sueli 1e>ng 
hoiiis with 1 mm<l at siieli tension a Gilbeil 

riuie was iio piriiLular reason wh^ he should hive written 
Ins irticle for the Dnh Aon as the leportu writes Ins - at tcjp 
suited It a lite liour but lie e siullv did Ihe w iiting ol it was 
left tdl the list minute an l, if ut home, he would need I ranees 
to gvt it ofl for him heloie the de idline was uachsd But he 
oken wrote by prcfeitnct m licet Sluct - at the C lieshiie 
Cheese or some little pub ^heu j Hiininsls tndn ml uidthen 
he would hire a c ib to take tin irtu le a liundn d v irds or so to 
the Daily hews office 

The cab in those dijs wt the hansom with its two huge 
wheels over winch one perilously ascended, wlnle the driver 
sat above, only to be eomrnuniealed w th b) opening a sort of 
trapdoor m the roof CiiHxrt once saiei that the imaginative 
Englishman m Pans would spend his da\s in a cafeb, the imagina- 
tive Frenchman in London would spend his driving in a 
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hansom In the Napoleon^ the thought of the cab moAes him 
to wntt 

Port whose cunning Lirsed this amoicus cell 
Whcictwnn mn ilwell 

I V 1 uc as, his el iLigl lit r tc IK us, used to say that if one were 
invited to diivc with Cjilhcit in i hxnsom cib it would Invc to 
be two cabs but this is n )l stnctlv true loi in those days 1 
diovt with Gilbert and I ranees, too, in a hinsoin he and I 
side bj side, she on Ins knee \\( must ln\c t i\cn to the popu 
lace the impie sum he si^s any hansenn would jim on fust \i< w 
to an ancient Roman or i simple barhuiin thil the diivei 
riding on high ind nourishing his whip wis a conqu loi e iirv 
ing oil his helpli ss vietims 

Like the Ruflers’ at tin \ tnti ring ehi t on he sjh nt miieli 
ot his time ‘tikm T cabs and netting ihoiit - oi lutivni nttmg 
about in them, hut leaving them slant 1 in it the e* i f i liouis 
cm end Calling on one pubh^ht i he | In ed in his Inncl v h itr r 
that give c \cc lit nt leasons wh> lie could not keep the eii nne 
mciil ’ The meniorv so admirable in liUi irv epiol Ui \v is not 
mcrcU unreliable loi engegements 1 ut even 1 i uel milters 
as stieet numbeis and addusses 1 dw ml MK(l)naltl who 
worked wnli him htei on G k ’s WllH re hits In w some 
months iltei the piper lud ehan t d its iJeli s lu hih 1 ora 
ddj to turn uj> at a boao] met tin y 

Finallj IK ipp iml wjtli an t.\plinalit>n On eilliii> i la\i it 
Mar^hhont h< nah/^ed tint he t onltl net 'y\ t th< ) 1 loss so he to! I 
the drivci to like him to licet Street Ihcu, i his mein )rv still 
le fused to help, )k st |.|e(l ihc ti'ti t ulsi II i Ui sh >| leh it thtie 
while he vv IS msi It an i e i h nn Tcupcfteilt m to turn out jII his 
poekets in the he pc of 1 n Img \ lelltr oi a pr >\ lx iiin^ the id hess 
Then, as no eliie e )ul 1 1 < le unJ he lul l the liivti to like him to v 
bookstall that stockcel the pipei \t the hist inci sceond he dnw 
blanks, hut it the thud I ou^ht i c ipy of his own pip^r ind thus ills 
covered the uldies 

I am not suie at what date he began to hate writing anything 
bj hand Mj mother tieisured two handwritten letters 1 have 
none after a friendship of close on thirty yeais But I remember 
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on his first \isit to my parents’ liome in Surrey his calling 
Frances that he might chelate an article to her. His writing was 
pictorial and rather elaborate. ‘He drew his signatuie rather 
than wroU it,’ says Idwaul Macdonald At one of our earliest 
meetings 1 ask(‘d him to write in my autograph book. It was at 
least live' ^ears bcfoie the Bulla J oj the White Horse appeared, but 
the lines may be found almost unchanged in the Bdlad : 

\ m ■> 1 S M M> r UP IN A D R f A M 
(vvluth )i>u won’t bclit vt ) 

o|»lc, it >ou have m> pi rs 
Siv piavcii loi iin 
^nv 1 Inir) nu iiml* »nt uh a slon 
In tin stones nt Hittcrs».a 

^Un\ nm unvKnualli tom, 

W itli llu svv< I 1 ti 1wisravr)\vn, 

To wilt till tin h i\ I oiii IS I lowii 
\i I ill I >«' » iin n m li( » 

The droiim went on, he said, foi pag( ^ and pigiS And I 
think f ranees wis an' i(»us, foi the iiiiikI must lin I rest in deep. 

The little flat at ilatUrsci was a soiU\ of icqucst'. and en- 
gagements, broken promises ind {ronuscs fullilled, author’s 
ink and printer’s ink, spitclics iii jirosptet and spevihes in 
memory, meetings ami social occasions \ sin«.cie admirer 
wrote dui ing tins period ol ]».s fc ir^* of too guat a strain cm his 
hero and horn 1004 to 190S the onli clnngc was an increase 
of picsbure. 

. Both phy-sK j11i and m ntill\ ( htsUitCMis i lU miles andfiom 
what 1 hear oJ his mtlhods* ol work Ik is tajuhU ol 1 git it output 
without inuvh phasic il slriin , pi ici th< kss, it i-» < U u , 1 iJiiiik, to any- 
one tint at his pioscnl late 01 pioducliou In* must c dwr w<. 11 or tear. 
No Tn<ui hum can keep *•<) niaii\ iions in the Inc and ' st himself come 
between the hammv.i an 1 the in\ il It is a pitiable thing to lia\e a good 
man sp^nd hlln^ell so retkhsslv , and i icpe ♦ hi mi»re that if lie and 
his friends ha\ e not the u i II or pow i r to re sti ain hi m , t ht n tht re should 
be a conspiracy ol editors and puhhsheis in his laiour Not edten is a 
man like Chesterton born. He shc»'jld haie his lull chance And that 
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can only come bv study and meditation, and by slotiv , steady accumuW 
tion of knowled^t and wisdom ^ 

The first ( iglit \{ ars of liis married life saw in swift succession 
the publication of ten books compiising littrary and ait cnti 
cism and biography, poetry, faction (oi rather fantasy), light 
essays, and religious philosophy All these were so full at once 
of tlie profound scriousncs ol youth, and of the bubbling wine 
of Its high spirits, as to re( ad a thing Gilbert said that Dickens 
was *accu‘ed of superficiality by those who cannot grasp that 
there IS foim upon deep seas’. 

That was the matter in dispute about hinistlf, and \ery 
furiously disputed it was duiing these years Was Ci K serious 
or merely posing, was Ik a gn at mm oi a moimlt bank, was he 
clear or obseuu , was be a genius or a clnihtan? ‘Audaeious 
reconciliation,* he pleaded oi rather asst i ted, for liis tone 
could s< Idom be called a ph a, 'is a miik not of frisoJitv but of 
extreme seriousness * 

A man who di ds in hannonus, who onb nntihes stars with 
angels, or lanih with s[ 11114 flowtrs, he indued nu\ he fiivoUms, for 
ht IS taking orn mood U a time, ind ptrhip forgetting t ich mood a-* 
It passts Hui a in in who ventuits to coinhuu in in^ I ind an outopu*’ 
must have some serious vuw of the universe llu mm who should 
write a dulo<^ue between two eaily Chiisliins ni^ht he, e mere wniei 
of dialogues Hut a mm who shouhl wi itu a elnlo^ut be tween an e irlv 
Chii tian and ihi Mi sing I ink w< uid hwe to he 1 | lulosojih 1 I he 
more w dtl\ dificTtnt the tvpus tdked of, th( more serio ib aii<l uni 
versal nju'^t be the philosophy which talks of them Hit muk of the 
light md thoughthss wiitei is the harmonv of his sub) ct inittcr the 
mark of the thoughtful writei is its appiunt div* r ity The most 
flipj-int lyiiu poet mi< ht write a piettv poem about hnihs, l>ut it 
requites something holder aiiJ grwer than a poet, il requires an 
ecstatic prophet, to talk about the hon hir g down with the lamb ® 

I Shan F Bullock in the Chicago Fvening Po\f, 9 April iqofi 

a G K Chcsteiton, Cnticnm^ and Appreciations of the JAorh 0 Charla 
Dtekens^ Dent 
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CHAPTER I 2 


Clearing the G round Jo9 Orthodoxy 


G, K. CHESTERTON : A CRITICISM, published an onymously 
in 1908, was a challenge thrown to the world of letters, 
for it demanded tlic recognition of Chesterton as a force to be 
reckoned with in the modern world. The author was Gilbert’s , 
brother, Cecil. As its title implied, the book was by no means 
a tribute of sheer admiration and agreement. Gilbert was re- 
buked lor that love of a pun or an eO’ective phrase which some- 
times led him into iiidefensible positions. It was hotly asked of 
him that be should abandon his unjust attitude toward Ibsen. 
He was accused of calling himself a Liberal and being in fact a 
Tory. But even in diifering from him the hook s}iowc?8 him as 
of real importance, not least in the sketch given of his life and 
of the inlluences that liad contributed to the formation of his 
mind. It did, too, anotlicr thing: it clarified his pliilosophical 
position for the world at large. 

I do not know at what stage Cecil revealed that it was his, 
but I remember that at first Frances told me only that they 
suspected Cecil because it w^as from the angle of his opinions 
that the book criticized many of Gilbert’s. However, I w’^as at 
tiiat date only an acquaintance and the truth may still have been 
a family .secret. At any rate Cecil it w^as, and it is small wonder 
if after all those years of arguing he understood something of the 
man witii wdiom he had been measuring forces. But he did 
better than that - for he explained him to others without ever 
having resort to these aigumcnts, which after all w'ere more or 
less private property. He explained G. K.'s general philosophy 
from the 'Napoleon, his ideas of cosmic good from The Wild 
Knight and The Man Who Was Thursday, which had just been 
published that same year, 1908. 

In this last fantastic story the group of anarchists (distin- 
guished by being called after the days of the week) turn out, 
through a series of incredible adventures, to be, all save one, 
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detectives in disgui*. The gigantic figure of Sunday before 
whom tlicy all trembik turns from the chief of the anarchists, 
chief of the dcstructi'mforccs, into - what? The sub-title, ‘A 
Nightmare*, is needed, ^r Sunday would seem to be some wild 
vision, seen in dreams, not mere!) of foiccs ol good, of sanity, 
of creation, but even of God Himstlf 

When, almost twenty years later, ihc Man Who Wa^ Thmsday 
was adapted for the stage,^ Chesterton said m an interview : 

In an oidjnvr^ ditcctive tale tiie invtstijdtor discovers that some 
amiable looking fellow who subsriibe** to dl tliL clnntRs, and fond 
of animals, has muidsrcd his grindnn>lh< r, oi is a In^’iinist I thouj^ht 
It would be fun to make the Uiiing away of niLrann * nn ks nv d 
bem voknee 

Associattd wub ibal nitid) fanlislic notion w is tlu oni. lint th rt 
is actually a lot ol good to be discf>\»;rtd m uidiUb plicss and tint 
we who are fightirvT each other nny be all li^liting on tlu ii dil jidt, 
I think It IS quite true thu it is jusi is well uc do noi, whiL the liiiht 
IS on, know all about ea^li other, the soul must W sobtii), oi tlurc 
would be no phee for rouia n 

A rather 'imusin » thing w is su 1 b\ 1 itbci Knos c n Mi s point lie 
said that he should hive le^iukl ihs bool as tnUielv pintlu i t md 
ah pleaching that there w is good in eveiMlun^ li it hid not l> cn l()r 
the introduction ol the one ical diuubist ncl | (ssimi-vi Ihit lu w is 
prepared to wigcj thit il llu book survives lor i luinlitd vc it 
which It won’t - the) will siy lint the red nnrLiii I w is put lu ifter 
wart Is by the pntsts 

But, though I w IS more foggv ibrut t*hieil ind lhcolo_^Ri! mitUis 
than I am now, 1 wis quite ck^r on tint is uc , th t tlu \< w is a hnil 
advtisary, and that vou might fiiu^ a miii icsulutel) lurnv J aw iv Irom 
goodness 

People have isked me whom 1 me in bv Sundiv Well, I think, on 
the whole, and allowing lor the tact lliil lu is i pc non in i tdc 1 
think you can take hun to st uid for Nature is dntin^uislud hoiii Ciod 
Huge, boisterous, full oJ vitd'ty, diiu ing with a hundred h gs, blight 
With the glatc ol the sun, and at fust sight, somewhat rcgndicss of us 
and our dc‘sii c s 

There is a phrase use d at llic < nd, sf>uken bv Suiidi^ ‘Can di nk 
from the cuj) that I rk ink of which seems to mean tint Sniuliy is 
God. That is the only serious note in the book, the ficc' of Sunday 
changes, you tear oft the mask of N ituie and vou find Gc d 
j . By Ralph Ncah and Mrs C cell Chcsteiton. 
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Monsignor Knox ^ has called The Man Who Was Thursday *an 
extraordinary book, written as if the publisher had commis- 
sioned him to wntc something rather like the Pilgrim's Progress 
in the style of the Pickwick Papers' - which explains perhaps why 
some leview PIS calk il it irreverent The vtry wildness of it con- 
veys a sense ol thoughts seething and straining m an e&ort to 
express the inexpressible. Later, m his more dehnitely philo- 
sophical books, G.K could say calmly much that here he 
splashes ‘on a Un leagued c invas with blushes of comet’s hair* 
with all the Molenl <hrcctncss ol a vision 
Of that vision his bi other begin the intcij)i elation in his 
challenging book Rt ictions were interesting, tor even those 
who wanted most luhntlv to sav that Cecil’s book should not 

j j 

ha\e Ixcn written lourd tint it was rucessirv to say it loudly 
and to sav it it threat length I hen veiv vioh nee diowed their 
sense (v| Lhcslciton as a peiil even wlvn they abused anyone 
who felt him to be a poitcnt It was not the kind of corftempt 
thil is K ilK bestowi vl on the c ontemptiblc 

I Ol some vtais now Oilbert had been gatheiing in his mind 
the nutcual loi Ouhodt \\ Some of the ideas we have seen 
faintly trd< cd in the Not< book and Inc CoJeund land , but they 
dll grew to mat iiilv in the itino'-ph re ol eonstmt contro^eisy. 
In a contiovcisv with the Rev R ] Cainplxll we see, for in- 
stance, his convietions about the i^ilitv ol sin shaping under 
our eye'- Discussing Mo<lcmism in the iVation, he analjses the 
dillercnce l)ctwe«n the tine <lcvelopnient ol an idea and the 
nxre chxnging from one idea to another Modernism claiming 
to be a d< vt lopnicnt was actually an abandonment caf the 
Clinstian id a 

lot the Catholic, this i among the most interesting of Ins 
controve imc s In tlic couise of it he ufe rs to ‘tht cat her works 
of Newman and the hteraluie of llu O^ffml Movement’ to 
suppoi t his \ ic'w of the A I'ghe an position I h iv e ah eadv said that 
Chesterton naJ fai more than was usuallv sup»H*sed, because 
he read so quickly and with so liltl'* pa'ade ol le^arning, and it 
has bt'en too hglitly assumed that the stiument m Orthodoj^ 
that he avoided works of Chiistiin Apologetics meant that he 
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had not read any of the gieat Chnstian wi iters of the past. 
True, he was not then or at any time reading books of Apolo- 
getics He must, howe\tr, have been rtading something more 
hfc-givmg, as wc Itarn from a single hint Asked to draw up a 
Scheme of Reading for 1908 in 7 P ’s Wccllj^ he suggests 
Butler’s Analoqj^ Coleridge’s Cor^cssions oj an Enquiring Spirit, 
Newman’s Aptlogia, St Augustine s Conjcssion^, and the Summa 
of St Thomas Aejumas 

It was absuid, he said in this aiticlt, to siij pose that the 
ancients did not see our modem problems f he liuth was tint 
the great ancients not only saw thtm, but saw ihiough them 
Butler Ind sketched the ‘real line along which Chnstunity 
must ultimatelv be dtftnded’ Ihcst great w liters all rc 
mained modi in, while the ‘New llieology’ tikts one back to 
the time of ennoliiits ‘1 almost expect to see Mr R J Camp 
bell in pt gtop tioasers, with \eiy long sick whiskti ’ 

In this conriovcisv, although not \ct 1 Catholic, he showtd 
the gulf lietwccn the Modeniist thtor\ ol dtstloprnent ind tlu 
Newman doctiine, with a clantj greater thin my Catliolic 
writer of the time 

A man who is ilw ivs ^oing hick m i | kI in ▼ t<» pKc(s h s own first 
principles niiv bt haMiip ar -imusinT lini but hi is not d \ik ping as 
Newman iindci stood dtx lopmt nt Nt wnnn mt ml th it d u w intcd 
a tree to grow >cu musi plint it hnill) in ssmi dtfinitc p )t It rrny 
be (I do not know ind I d > not i iie) thu C itholic C hristnnity i*: just 
now passing through ont of its nunibtik ss ptno Is o( unduv rcpri ssion 
and silcniv. But I do know this, ihit wlitn thi flowtrs bit iL 

fcith agun, the new epics in»l the mw ails, thiy will bre ik out on 
the ancient and living tret Thev cannot brtik out upon the little 
shiubs that you aie ilwip pulling up b\ the rot ts to set if they are 
growing 

Against R J Campbell he showc J in a lecture on ‘Chnsti in- 
It) and Social Reform’ how belief in sin as well as in goodness 
was more favourable to social reform than was the rather woolly 
optmusm that refused to recognize e\ il ‘1 he nigger-di iver will 
be delighted to hear that God is immanent in him . , . The 
sweater that ... he has not in any way become divided from 
the supreme perfection of the universe ’ 
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If the New Theology would not lead to social reform, the 
social Utopia to which Wells and Shaw were pointing seemed to 
Chesterton not a heaven on earth to be desired, but a kind of 
final hell to be avoided, since it banished all freedom and human 
responsibility. Arguing with them was again highly fruitful, and 
two subjects he chose for speeches are suggestive - ‘The Terror 
of Tendencies’ and ‘Shall We Abolish the Inevitable?’ 

In the New Age Shaw wrote about Belloc and Chesterton and . 
so did Wells, while Chesterton wrote about Wells and Shaw, 
till the Philistines grow angry, called it self-advertisement and 
log-rolling and urged that a Hill for the abolition of Shaw and 
Chesterton should be introduced into Parliament. But G. K. 
had no need for advertisement of himself or his ideas just then: 
he had a platform, lu* had an eager audience. Every w'eck he 
wTote in tlie Illustrated london NewSy beginning in 190^ to do 
‘Our Notebook’, which continued till lus death in 1936. He 
W'as still writing every Saturday in the Vailv News, Publishers 
were disputing lor each of his books. Yet he rushed into every 
religious controversy that was going on, because thereby he 
could clarify and develop bis ideas. 

The most important of all these was the controversy with 
Blatchford, Editor of the Clarion who had written a rationalist 
Credo, entitled God and Mj Neighbour, In 1903-4, he had the 
generosity and the wisdom to throw open the Clarion to the 
freest possible discussion of his view's. The Christian attack was 
made by a group of which Chesterton was the outstanding 
figure, and w^as afterwards gatlicrcd into a paper volume called 
The Doubts of Dcmocracj. 

One essay in this volume, wTitten in 1903, is of primary 
importance in any study of the sources of Onhodoxjy for it gives 
a brilliant outline of one of the main contentions of the book 
and shows even better than Orthodoxjr itself what he meant by 
saying that he had first learnt Christianity from its opponents. 
It is clear that by now be believed in the Divinity of Christ. 
The pamphlet itself has fallen into oblivion and Chesterton’s 
share of it was only three short essays. 1 think it well to quote a 
good deal from the first of these, because in it he has put in 
concentrated form and with different illustrations what he 
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developed five years later. There is nothing more packed with 
thought in the whole ot his writings than these essays. 

The first of all the difficulties thu I have in contioveiting Mr 
Blatchford is simply this, that I shall Ik very largvl) going over his 
own ground My favourite ti\t hook ol theologv i-> God and Mj 
Neighbour^ but I cannot npeat it in di till If 1 gavt cai h of my leasons 
for being a Christum, a visl nui iher ol them would Ik Mr blatchford’s 
reasons lor not being ont 

Tor instancr , Mi Bhuliford iiul his sihool point out that tbert are 
many ninths pxrvllcJ to the Chnstiin storv , tint tiuie were Pagan 
Christs, and Red Indiin Incainitions, and Paiiijonnn CiucifiMons, 
for all I know oi caie But d(Ks not Mr Hliuhloid Sit iht othti snle 
of the fact!' 11 the Lhristim Cod rcvllv ni idt the hiiinni lact, would 
not the hum in iv< e tend to runi( urs and ptivi sioris ol ilu t hiiftiin 
God? 11 the centre of our life is i ctitun Ivct, would iiot peopb fvr 
from the ctntn line a muddle vti ion oi thil fut? If wc are so 
made tint a Vsn ol iio<l must elclivei ns, is it oil tint Pvfigonnns 
should dicim of \ Sc ii ol Cic d' 

The B1 itilitordi in p^sitn n n dlv '»me urits^t»^ this - tint I c vusc a 
certain thinw his mipicsn 1 millions <»t elith lent people vs 1 k l^ or 
nt'^essarv, ihtttloie it i. inn it be Hue And tluri tins hishlul l)elnt^ 
veiling Ins own tiKnts, eonviets the wietJud Cj k ( ol pmdc \ 

The story of a ( lirist is \m ^ e< rnmon in It^ind an I liter itine Sf> 
IS the stor) of two loveis paned bv late Sc i the st(»rv of twe fiuncls 
killing each other for a worn in Pmt w 11 it seiiousK he mn it uni I 
that, bceau'^t tin se two '*n)nes irt eomrnc it vs U ^end , thervfe n no 
two fi lends we le ever sepinted h\ lo e. or no tvvo loveis b\ e neiiin- 
stances? It is toleiiblv pi un, sun.lv, tint tlusi tw ) 'jIc nes ire com 
mon because the sitiution is an intense piobiblt. and liun in oni 
because our intiiic is ‘o built as to n.ike the theme, almost inevit 
able . . 

Thus, in this lii-*l inslmcc, when K irned see[>tu c mne to me and 
say, ‘Are )ou aware lint the Kaffiis lave a sort ol Iru in ition^’ I 
should rcpl) ‘Speiknny vs an unkanud pt i on I don’t know Hut 
speaking as a Clinstnn, I should be vciv inucb astunnbed if the.y 
hadn’t ' 

lake a second instance The Seculinst si^s tint Christianity has 
been a gloomy and ascdic thin', and points to the profi sion of 
austere or Ic rocious saints who have given up home and happiness and 
macerated health and sex. But it never seems to occui to him that 
the very oddity and complete ntss of these mean’s surrender make it 
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look very muth as if theie 'Werc really something actual and solid in 
the thing lor v\hi< h thty sold themstlves I he) give up all pleasutes 
for one plcisuio o{ spmtuii ecslisj Thty miv h wc bet n mad , but it 
looks as if there rt ally vieie sudi a pKasuie Fht) ga\c up all human 
expeiKiuts lor the sakt ol ont superhuman expcncnce Ihey may 
h<t\^ bten wicked, but it loots ns li theu wcie such an txptiienco 
It IS perltctls t< n iblc that this c\pcnt net is as dan<^ rous and selhsh 
a thing as drink A innn w bo o<k s i ngatd nncl homt le s m ordei to see 
\i ions miy be as uptlhnt ind imiiioial a*" a min who goes lagged 
and homehss in order to driid b ind) That is a tjuiU rtasonable 
position But wlnt is minifcstlv not a rt wombit fiosition, what 
\ nuld be, m Ik t, not hi (roin be in r in ii sun pi sjtion, would be to 
sn\ tint the i i ^ diuss 1 1 the mtn intl tl t luptlieil di gradution of 
the man j n \ td tint tb u \\ i no sutb ihii ^ 1 rindv 

1 hit IS pf eel’ll Iv wh U St t uhi ist ti It s to si) } Jc tnt s f 3 prove 

tint th< re is no sut h thing as suptinilirnl t\pt riti ce Iw pointing at 
lilt p< t>j)lt will ln\t ivcii up evtivlhinT hir it He tries tc> piove 
th It tilt u js nt sut li tbm In prcMii ^ tb u tb» it nu peoj U ^bo live 
cu nothin K 

A mn I nils s ibrnis 1\ i k VVh )sc is the Pii ulo\ ^ 
like i tliiiil III t utt lilt V uluist sa\s that (hiistiiniu pro- 
duced tmiiidt and tiiultv He cn s to suj poM tb t this [irovts it to 
bt I id Put II ini bt |Hvt t tt b \t i) )od foi lun commit 

Climes iK>t oidv for bid thinjs, lai m re < he 1< i ^)od thirg<^ lor 

no bul things in t d '•i»etl ipi U so pissu n itt b ind j t r isUntI) as 
gtui ! thin s V 11 bt d« i t<l intionl v n t \i t ] lu n d nitn dt ^irc very 
bid anti unnitur il thin 

^Icstciimc IS coniM tttdUciusi iwin^tosuinpiLulnrecmph- 
( It on, HI) bt. uitdiil or net. tssii V ibin^'. QK in stimt tliii ti 

An! whtii si>MtdiJii» IS set b lore mini ml lint is m t only 
enoiriMiusly vilu^blt, but liso cjuiii m v, the siKltlen \isje>n, the 
chintc ot vvmnin il, tlu thince < i lenin it, d u» tluui mid It his 
the sinie elftet in tlit m< i d woild tint du hntl ot rr )ld his in the 
economic v'oil 1 It up^tts values, and cu itcs a kind ol cruel rush 
Wc need not go li ioi in t«nccs quite apiit horn the instances of 
rtliMon \\ lit n the niotleui dotMines ol )»urlKiitod and libtrility 
wcie puachtd in h ince in the 1 uhteenth Lmtur) the lime was npe 
lor them, the edueated clisses tveivwhtu hn^ been glowing tow irds 
them, th< wuild to i \tr\ coiisidcnble ex t weleomtd ihrm And 
yet ill tint prepii itum iiui openness were unable to pi f vent the burst 
of anger anti agony whuh greus anvthing goofl And if the slow and 
polite preaching of rational fiateni't) in a rational age ended m the 
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massacres of September, what an a fortiori is here ! What would be 
likely to be the effect of the sudden dropping into a dreadfully evil 
century of a dieadfully perfect truth? What woultl luippen if a world 
baser than the ^^o^ld of Sade were confronted with a gospel purer 
than the gO‘?pel of Rousseau ? 

The mote flintrma of the polishtd pebble of Republican Idealism 
into the artihcial lake of eighteenth ccntuiy Fuiope produced a 
splash that seenud to splash the ht wens, «ind a storm that drowned 
ten thousand nun AMnt wou 1 happen if a stir frr>m heaven really 
fell into the shin) ami bloody pool of a hopek s and decaying 
humanity^ Mtii swept a cu} with the nuillolint, a continent with a 
sabre, bcciuse Lilurty, fqudit), and I laltrnilv v ( rt too j>rccious to 
be lost How if Christnnity was mcie in dtUning lucausc it was 
yet more piecious’ 

But why should we labour the point whtri One who knew human 
nature as it cm nallv k irnt, fioin fish<.iiniii and women and 
natuial people, s*iw fioni His cpiict vill tlx t'ack of this imth 
actoss history, aid, in sa\in^ ihil lit cunt to l>!ii^ nt)L jx h c but 
a sword, stt up (ttindU llis colossi! uiksin i mist the ittmil 
sentimentality of the Stiuluisi’ 

Thus, tlun, m rlu lhir<l instance, wlxn the knmd <-c(piit sivs 
*Cluistianity pio<lu(td viais and pirsicution , we slidl n pi) ; 
‘Ndturillv ’ 

And, hslly, kt me t-'kc in t \a iipk wliiih • ids nn ( n dinctK to 
the general mitttr I wish to discuss for the iiiininmt» spice of the 
artic-les at my coniinand Ihc Scculirist ci>nstmtl> jk ints out that 
the Hebuw Hid Lhiistnn religions bn^in is kn il tliinx, tint llu ir 
god was a tnbil god, that tht\ ^a\< nim malt rial kuiii, and alt iclicd 
him fo pirtKuhi pla cs 

This IS an CSC t Hint cxinipk of oiu of iht things ih^t il 1 wcie 
conducting a dc tided c impugn I should u>c as in iiguii t nt for the 
lahdit) of liiblical exptiicnce lor if the it rt db art stune otht r and 
higher beings thin ourscKts, and if thev, in otunt si i mix wiy, at 
some emotional crisis, rtaliy rcstalct! thunstKcs to rude po< or 
dreamers in \er) simple times, tint these ruilc piojik should itgard 
the revelation as local, and tonn< ct it with the pmicular hill or riser 
wheie it happened, setnis to me exactly winl an nasonable human 
being would expect It has a far more credible look than if the y had 
talked cosmic philosophy from the he ginning If they had, I should 
have suspected ‘piiestcrafi' and lorgtiKS anti thud ctntuiy Gnosti- 
cism 

If there be such a being as God, and He can speak to a child, and 
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if God spoke to a child in the girden, the thild would, of course, say 
that God lived in the garden 1 should not think it any less likely to 
he true for that If the t hilJ sud ‘God is evcnwhtrt , in impalpable 
essence pirsadino and supporting all constituents of the Cosmos 
ilike' - it, I s-iN, tiu inlmt idditsstd me in the al o\e terms, 1 should 
think he was much nioic likclv to hive been with the governess than 
with God 

So il Most s hid Slid Go 1 wis in Infinite Fntrcn I should be certain 
he had seen nrithinj txtr oidinirv As he su 1 He w is a Burning Bush, 
I think It \cry liktiv lint he did set some thing extrioi liniry lor 
whatever bi tlu L)i\inc Stsrtt, an 1 whitlur oi ii) it his (as all 
pet pics hilt bcluitd; s mt times broken bound in I surged into our 
woiJd at Jti&t It lies cn the sicic luithcst ai\a> fn m ped nls and their 
chfiutions in I neiisst to thi siber st uK oi rjun l people, to the 
ben t\ ol 1 ushes n d the 1 \t oi one s r itivi plict 

Ilius, then, in out list instance (out ol IiuuIm Is tint might be 
till n), wc Cl 1 t lu l( in tl I sin c wav Wlieii ihi U i m 1 sciptie siys 
The MS ns (ft! 011 1 slinicnt wire Kill md rustic, ind 
gT< Ic i[ n vn, si ill inswcr Oftourst llie^win inuinc 

Ht {Toes i n in the ik xl t ssi\ to talk of the positnc aiguments 
for ( hnslunitv, oi this reli lous phil isoplw which w is, and 
will be aguii, the siudv ol the highe I inlelkc ts ind the lounda- 
tion of tin St r on H St nitions, but which oui htth c ivih/ation 
his loj 1 whih (oraotteii* \trj biictK he then dells with 
lletciinini m ind I lecwill, the need lor the Super nitunl and 
the question ol the F ill D< ihn t with the f til hi uses one of his 
most hiillnnt illustritions Wt spe ik he. si\s, of i nianK man, 
F)Ut not ol a while) whaU It vou winud to dissuidc a man 
from dunking his tenth whiskv, you would shp him on the 
back and si\, Be a min” No one wlio vMslud to dissuade a 
crocodile ire in « iting his tenth e\p )rtr would slip it on the 
bit k and siy, ‘Be i ciocodik* For we ha^e no i otion of a 
perk el crocodil , no alkgeiry of a wink expelled fiom his 
whah y Lden * 

Continmnu the swift ski teh of some < li n« nts of Christian 
theology, Che,sttrton next deals with Miracks While the 
development in Orthodox} makes this section lo('‘k ven slight, 
there iie passages that make one reih/e the mental wealth of a 
man who could afford to leave them behind and rush on. 
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Blatchford had said that no English judge would accept the evi- 
dence for the ret>ui rection and G.K. answers that pussibly 
Christians hase not all got ‘sucli an extravagint reverence for 
English judges as is felt by Mr Blatchh^rd himself The e\peri- 
ences of the Pounder of Christianity ha\e peihaps left us in a 
vague doubt of the infallibility of Courts of 1 iw 

In reference to the man\ rationalists whosi rtfusal to accept 
any miracle is based on the fact tint ‘Experience is against it’, 
he says* ‘ Hit re wis a great lush Ritioinlist of this school who 
when he was told tint a witness hid scr n him etunmit i muirler 
said that he could bring a Imndud witnesses who Inci not seen 
him commit it ’ 

The final t ssi^ on ‘The Hemal Heroism ol tiu Slums’ has 
two mam points It begins with m aLknf)\vIcd m m^nl ol the 
crimes of Christians, only pointing euit tint wlide Mr Hluch- 
ford outlaws the Church for thi> icisfm, be is | ivpiufl to in- 
voke the State whose ciimes are fai woi But tlu most 
MgOTOus pait ol the tssi) ib a fuiinis attuk oti di tc rnii usni 
Blatchford appaiently lu Id that ba<J ^uiioundinos in»Mtd)lv 
produced bad iiien Clustcrton h\d s<iu the Ikioism ol the 
poor m the most evil hii loundinirs and w\s (uiious at ‘this 
association ol vice with poverty, the vilc'l md tlic okkst iiul 
the dll ticst ol all the stones that msolenct Ins eve i 11 aig igunst 
the poor’. Mon can and do load htioic h\«s in the woist of 
cireumstanci s b( e uisi tluii is in hummitv i power (d re 
sponsibilitv , tlieri’ is freewill Hhtehfoid, in the name‘ of 
humanit) , ij attu king llu guutest ol human alti ibutes 

Mure numerous thin i Ui In counted, in ill iht. wais ind ]^i.is<eu 
tions of the woild, men hive U okt d out ol the ii littK »te lwin(k»ws 
and Slid, ‘At hast tn> ihoi ^ht«' aie liec * ‘No no , ‘-i)-. the litt of 
Mr Blatchfoid, suticienlv ipp^ann^ it the window, vour tliou dits aie 
the inevitable result ol heredity and envuonnun! 'iour thouHiN 
as niateiiil as ^cun dungeons \oui lliought^" iie is nuchaniedl is the 
guillotine ' So pants this sti inge eomfoitei, Irorn ^ell to eell 

1 suppose Mr Blatchford would siy thil in his Utopia nobody 
would be in prison What do I evre wh< ther I am in piison oi no, if 
I have to drag elnins everywhere A man m his Utopn may have , foi 
all I know, free food, free meadow^, his own estate, his own palace. 
What does it matter ^ he may not have his own soul 
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An architect once discouised to me on the need of humility 
in face of th^ naltnal the stone and marble of Ins building 
Thus Chc>torton was humble before the reality he was seeking 
to inUrpict Piidc, he once dchind as ‘the faKiheation of fact 
by the intioduclion of self* To kim, a man must ‘subtract 
himself inmi llu study of any solid 'uid objtctive thing’ This 
humilily lit Ind in a lut^h degree ind ilso tint rarer humility 
winch siw his fric nds and his opponents iliki is his inU llectual 
etjinls ‘Almost an\b( dj * Mtmsignoi Knox one# siul, ‘was an 
otdinm pt rs< n eompirt i with him ’ But tin wa an idea that 
c k rtainl> m \ c r ot cui n d to him 

The pinl )sophy shijnng into Orth 1)\\ wis stimnlatcd by 
ncwsjnj ( r contio\(rs>, ind also b> the tilk in which (jilbcrl 
ilw ivs d< li htid \s 1 hive n( U il lie hn^d to hstt n and he wa 
a little slo V 111 gttrmg < II tlv iiprk with his own conti ibution 
Mins \<.nsl\tci in \nu nciii inti rvic we r di s( iilxd Inji'i, when 
In didgtt^oini is insweun » rjicst f)ns lu hncf tssiss funk 
Swinmitcn Ins i lininl K <h nbed llu nnnn r ol sptcch so 
well icrn mlcKcll^ his fiunds 

Ills sr n eh IS 1 u i ut 1 \i I nij i t 1 1 \ i u s 1 1 < I hum 

n in su 1 j s ( ru n 1 h p w* I h( si t s^vt ti hotlui ths note 

Lii t nil in t sn lb I ut t 1 the wei I i (without 

ti II ) i n n w It. \>tL in 1 di i\\l'‘ n i in dn ni liU ^ nile 
mml)innuKr In h \mii insUln.\et( U th T ri^h h aett nt^ me! 
win li niin f i 1 li e ill tl i C)\l r M t I t i i iin n < i pe ulnr 
to iiiiusvll enl I iitiiciive (In i k i li > ok s tiste 

(t iiK itu Kim ) ^ 

I \ en moif attm tivo to most ol us w i ins fidin r eT miking 
us le< I tint we had eoi till uttd son cthun^ lery w jrtliwl le 
(le would tik* some thing c nt Inu sii 1 ind denioj) it till it 
shone and glowceh not from its own w nth but fiom what he 
had madi ol it Almo'^t nn\ thing ecnild thus beet mt i starling 
point foi i tl iin ol bis lx t thou Jit \nd tl t tvie of writing 
disliked Iw SOUK as m nine led ind uin duial was so completely 
the man himscU tint it wis the sime i e imeisation as in lus 
books lb would appioich a topie Irom e\erj side, tin owing 
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light on those contradictory elements that made a paradox. He 
himself had what he attributes to St Thomas - ‘that instantan- 
eous presence of mind which alone really deserves the name of 
wit.’ Asked once the traditional question what single book he 
would choose if cast on a desert island, he replied Thomas’s 
Guide to Tractical Shipbuilding, 

In talk, as in his books, G. K. loved to play upon words, and 
sometimes, of course, this was merely a matter of words and 
the puns were bad ones. Once, for instance, after translating 
the French phrase for playing truant as ‘he goes to the bushy 
school - or the school among the bushes’, he ad4is ‘not lightly 
to be confounded witli the Art School at Bushey.’ This is in- 
defensible, but rare. Christopher Morloy has ncted how ‘his 
play upon words often led to a genuine play upon thoughts. 

. . . One of Chesterton’s best pleasantries was his remark on 
the so-called Emancipation of Women. “Twenty million 
young women rose to their feet with the cry I'Ve will not be dic- 
tated to: and proceeded to become stenographers’’.’ 

Each of Chesterton’s readers can think of a hundred instances 
of this inspired fooling: many have been given in this book and 
many will yet be given. But the thing went far deeper than 
fooling: it has been compared by Mr Belloc to the gospel 
parables as a method of teaching and of illumination. ‘He made 
men sec what they had not seen before. He made them know. 
He was an architect of certitude, wlicncver he practised the art 
in which he excelled.’ 

Belloc’s analysis of this special element in Chesterton’s style, 
alike written and spoken, is of first-rate importance to an 
understanding of the man whose mind at this date was still 
rapidly developing while his method of expression Iiad become 
what it remained to the end of his life. 

His unique, his capital, genius for illustration by parallel, by 
example, is his peculiar mark. The word ‘peculiar’ is here the opera- 
tive word. . . . No one whatsoever that I can recall in the w hole 
course of English letters had his amazing - I would almost say super- 
human - capacity for parallelism. 

Now parallelism is a gift or method of vast effect in the conveyance 
of truth. 
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Paralklism consists in the illustration of some unpcrceived truth 
by Its exact consonance with the reflection of a truth all eady known 
and pet reived 

Whtm v( r Chesterton bet^ins a sentence with ‘It is as though* (in 
exploding a false bit of rets ming), you mi) expect a stroke of paral- 
h lism as vivid as a lightning flash 

\lwi)s in whitiver manner he laiim be J the piriJlchsm, he 
pro lue td the shock of illumin ition Ih 1 1 1 \ht 

Ptralleli m was so natisi. to his nun 1, it w o nituially a fruit of 
his mental clutUter tbit he hil clifbi iiltv in u i krs inding why 
e the IS lul n >t use it with the same lavisli li il ^v is hiinse If 

1 cn spe ik here \Mth e \p iienct f >i n tin st c >a\ersat ions with 
him r lisle inn T tei 111 e n\er iti m with ol hi i s I was \l^\a^s astonished 
at an ability 1 1 lilusti lion wine h I not o ii) h \e in \ er seen ec|ualled, 
but edunot leminiber to Invi seen atti ni| te i Ik never sought such 
things, thtv poLire 1 o it (leru him is easil is ih )u li tlic\ wcie 
nit ihi hud for ed piidu s of inte im msi >n, but s|tntamou5 
rt m II k^ ^ %. 

To Ktuin t) the HI tte Ilford coitroveiss , a hinl point of 
intcKst 1 a |>sv( hologn il oik Cj K i In ils his clilhculty in 
using in Ins arguments the rcveient j.()le mnitv of the Aj^nostic 
Ht re tli/i s tint he is thou Jit flippant be cause In is amusing on 
a subji e t w he t lie is moi e e crtain tli m ‘ol the e xi^lence i f the 
moon Chnstnnit) is itsi^li so jolly a thing that it fills the 
possessor of it with a (ertnn silh cxubeiiiuc, whuli sad and 
liigh minded Rationalists might reisonablv mistake lor mere 
bulleiemei) ’ But il tins is lus own ys^ehoh g> he faecs loo the 
spcenl diflieiiltv of tin its the mun and towering banicr that 
he wished but Inidly li aped to sunnount Ik w is the- first per- 
son, I think, to see tint Iree lliou 4ht as ne) 1 > a k r a young 
move me ut, but olel ind \en lossili/e 1 it 1 k 1 lorn i d muds 
wbuh Were now too set to be* altered It bid its own dogmas 
and us own most rigid ortlioeloxs ‘\ou aie ii nie el to the teeth/ 
he told the readers of the Ciunon, ‘and I'uUemed up to the 
chin with the* greit aonostie Orthodoxy, peilips the most 
plae id and pc rfc ct ol ill tlie orthodoxie ol me n I appi oach 
you with the reverence and the courage due to a bench of 
bishops ’ 

1 On the Phu of Gtlhirt Chesfenm in Fnqltih Letters, pp j6~4i 
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The Clarion contro\crs) was, as wc havi setn, in 1903 and 
1904, wlien Chesterton was approaching thnt'v Others ot 
those I ha\e rntnliontd came later But I <lon*t think an) or 
even all of them full) e\pliin the dtpth and richness ot 
Orthodox } . 
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Phi ^ /JIT cith r ttcri i! ct it \ ro pliiJotfh A cosmic 

ph 1 V phj I n t I tr\ t 1 to fit 1 i 1 a i sm l pliilo j- ly s 
i m irii t I t ) jit J n iiutcinn nr p a pri\ate 
rJi jun tl 7n h'* cm p a prnctc na in m 

j itroiuc 0 to t^c ^ookl^ Ji b 

ripcAUSi OrtI I 1 supnnotU Cfustciton* own hislor) of 
Ins mind n on must bt siid of linn of his ollur published 
works Foi ‘ Ibis bonk is tiu lilc cl 1 mm And i mm is his 
mind * liu NotT.book shows him thmkiiiiT md holing m Ins 
\outh ( > Ktlv on tl c Inus thii In k<^I 1 s but lliov were onlv 
lim s, in fnt n outliiK I Ik richness ol lite w is ncc(!td, the 
ri<hnis> of tIu u ht, to luin tIu ouilmt into ihv misteipnre. 
No nun, Tl t e vi n ( Iks < iton c >uld hivo wrU U n Orrfif) at 
the tge ol lwtn 1 \ It wis u{licient]\ remirkible thit h( should 
Inu wiitrtn it ■♦l tlnit\ h'l but onlj i nun wiio hid been 
thinking il )ng tin sc lines it twtiitv md much chiller could 
hi e w rittc ij It It ill 1 he book is, is tie sa\ , 1 soi t o! sicn enly 
aulitbiogi ipin It is not ss miK li in iigument 1 )i Orthodosy 
as the stfi \ ol how c^ne mm Uim ouii 1 Oitl oJ )\i a*- the onlj 
iiuwei to llu I id 11 ( I tiu uni Vi 1 st 

In Ml inttru w, giv n shoitK \ttei its pubh< ati m, Gilbert 
told of i tciiiptni )n tint Ind one t Ittii his ind which ht had 
ovc u omc ilm >st beloic he uih/tdlu Ind been tcniptc d That 
tf mptiti ) i w ts to b* eon c i pi jphet I vc dl the men 1 1 IhrcUcs^ 
h> t mplnsizmg one ispei^t of iiuth ind ignoring the otheis To 
do this vNould, lit knew, bung him 1 gu it trowd of disciples 
He had 1 Msion - winch V emslmtl^ gu vV wide 1 ind deeper — of 
the min^ sided unitv t)f ] ruth, hut he mw thit ll the piophets 
of the ige (1 om \V ilt W Intmin anel Si hoptuhauci tc» Wells and 
Shaw, had be cc ne so by tiking one sid t ^ truth and mal* mg it 
all of truth It is so mucii eisiei to see and inigml) a part than 
laboiiousl^ to striu to embi uc the whe>lc 
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... a sago feds too small for Jjife, 

And a fool too large lor it. 

Not that he condemned as fools the aide men of his generation. 
For WclK lie had a great esteem, for Sliaw a greater. Wlutnian 
he liad in his youth almc'st idoh/cd. But increasingly he recog- 
nized even Whitman as representing an idea that was too nar- 
row because it was oiilj an aspect iJicie was not room in 
Wliitman’s philosoph) lor me ol the facts he had airtad) dis 
coveied and he (elt ho had not )et cf»mpletid Ins jouinej He 
must not, foi the sake ol being a prophet and of ha\ ing a follow- 
ing, sacrifice - I will not saj a tiuth a!rc icly found, but a truth 
that might still be linking soinewheie He could not be the 
architect of Jiis own inlcILitual un*\irM any more tlnn he had 
been the creator ol sun, moon, and caith. ‘God and huinaiuty 
made it,’ he siicl ol the plnlost^phy lu dist o\cn.d, ‘and it made 
me.’ 

He had begun in bo)hood, as w( Invt su n, l>> realizing that 
the world as depicted in fury tahs was suu r and moic sensible 
thin the woild as seen bj the intellectuals of his own day 
These men had lost the sense ol hh ’s value I hey ‘‘poke of the 
woild as a \ast place govcnuil bj iron Iaw^ of necessity. 
Chesterton felt in it th»- presence of will, while the mere 
thought of \astncss was to him about as chtt rful a conception 
as that of d jail that should with its cold empty pa^sagt s i over 
half the countrv, ‘These expanders ol the univci^e had nothing 
to show us except more and nioic jnluiile con id >i6 cJ space lit 
by ghastly suns and empty of all that was divine ’ 

A fragment of an essay on Hans An b isen lliat cannot be later 
than the age of seventeen shows (Tilhert tr>jng to slnpe part of 
what he calls here, ‘ The } thics of I IllanJ’, but a large part was, 
as he says, ‘subconscious’. In this chapter he sums up the results 
of musings about the universe begun so long ago - small wonder 
that he had seemed to sU ep over his lessons Avhilc he was seeing 
these visions and dreaming these dreams which after every 
effort to tell them he still knows remain half untold : 

. , . the attempt to uttei tlie unutterable things Thtsi. uc my ultimate 
altitudes towards life, the sods foi the seeds of doclnne. These m 
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some #iark way I thought before I could write, iml ft It btfore I couli] 
think, that wc may proceed moie easily aileiwaids, I will roughly 
rtcapituhte them now I ft It m bones, hist, thit tins world does 
not explain list If It rni^ be a miracle with a supcinatuial explanation; 
It may bt a conjuiin» trick, with a nitural f*\p]untion But the ex- 
jlanilion of the conjuiing tuck, if it is to satisfy me, will ha\c to be 
bettt r tlnn the niluial c\[ lanitioir I hue ht ird Tht thing is magic, 
tiu( oi falst Sttond, I cirno to fed as if nn^ic must Inve a ineaniug, 
and mcaninj mu t hive some one to mt in it Ihcro was something 
pcrsonil iTi the wotl I, as m a woik of irt, whitt vtr it irieint it mtant 
violtntl> rhin!, I thought this purpose 1 1 lut lul in its old design, in 
spit* of Its dtfiit , such IS dri»ons houith, that the proper form of 
thinks tt> il IS orrn f aim of humilitv and n tiaint we should think 
God fo bei r md Huigundy b> n< t dunl in^ too much of them We 
owtd ils ) II ol (.dll net to vvhitf vci mi le u ^nd list, md ‘tiangcst, 
tht u hid ct nu rito in^ mind i va^ut and vist imim sion tint in some 
w ly ill good wis 1 remnant to be store i in 1 In. Id sk re 1 out of some 
prim aidnl ruin Mill ha<l sivi J hi' goo I is C u-.oc saved his goods; 
helid iw I till m I i m i vvu cL Vll ihi I felt in 1 tiu age gue me no 
tmour i^i n nt t a f el it Anl ill the tune I hid not even thought of 
Christian thei lo > ^ 

This tlKologv ( inu witli the answers to all the tremendous 
questions asked h\ hfi Hire the coinirt Ins one great advaa- 
tarn ovei tht Catholic hi ought up m the 1 aith Most of us hear 
the inswi rs lielore we have asked the questions hence intellec- 
tinPy we I u 1 wh it K calls ‘thi soil for tin seeds ot doc- 
tiine’ It IS rieul) impossible to undi rst iiul an answer to a 
question jcmi have not fon iilited \\ d without the sense of 
uigeiie) tint an insistent question brings, miry people do not 
even tr\ All ihi yeais ol Iiis bovl oo I and tarh manhood 
Ch» ste rton w is lac mg the lundimi nl il que stu ns and hammer- 
ing out his answers ^t hist hi hid no thought ot Chri'tianity 
as even a possible answer Growing up in a woild called 
Christian, he fancied it a phdosophv that had been tiled and 
found wanting It was only as he realized that the answers 
was finding for himself alwap fitted into, were alwap con- 
finned by, the Christian vit'w of thi that he began to turn 
towards it He sees a gi^od deal of humour m the way he 

I Onhodoxj , Chapter IV, pp 1 1 1 6 
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strained his >oice jn a painfullj jmcnile attempt to utter his 
new tiuthsy only to find that they were not his and were not 
new, but w ere j)ai t of an eternal philosophy . 

In the chapter called ‘ The 1 lag of the World* he tells of the 
moment when he disc ov vied the confinnalion and reinforcing 
of his own speculations by the Christian theology, I he point at 
which this came comerned his feelings about the nun of his 
youth who labelled thcmscK s Optiinist and I'tssinnst Both, 
he felt, wcK wioiuj It must be possible at oih t to ]o\e and to 
hate the world, to Ic^vt it more tlian enoiijjh to on with it, 
to hate It enough to get it on. And tlu C lunch solve d this diffi- 
culty by her doctrine of creation and of OiKjiinl Sin ‘(lod had 
written not so miicli a po( m, hut rathei i ph\ ; a phy he had 
planned as pcifect, hut which hid neccssnib been left to 
human actois and stugc managers who Ind sir mule a gic it 
mess of It ’ 

As to that UKss the. ChrisUm could he is pt s^l•n >t is he 
liked, as t<j the ongiiud ch siexi hv nunt be >ptinust, it was 
his woik to n stOlv It 

And then ((dhmul in • spent luc inipc> ohh r > hs ul If- vv is is 
if I Ind b«.tn Idunicnng ihiuil 'iiue ni hirtf nitl ‘wo lni c ind 
unmanageable nuciimts, ul lilkunt slnpts ji d vsitli nf i[[»iicit 
connection ~ the world anti the Cluistnn tridihon I Ind (ouml this 
hole in the world tlu fu t tint ciu raesi sonu h w hn 1 \ w o < 1 lonn » 
the world without frusttna u, v mclu w oic ii*u t h n tin worlu 
without htinj: woildU I found tins jin ,cttm» h iiiirc ni ( tue'nii 
theoI()g\, like a st^rr >l haul ‘fdt, the d^grnlu in isitrxc il it Ciod 
wispcisonal, ind ii d midi i world sipiiUi I *)ni Him til tiv sj>ike 
of dogma filled exHtis into tin hole in ihi wt rhi it hil t suh ntlv 
been ifuaiiL to go tin i< - in I tlicn th< strnni thin » bt ^in to hippt n 
When once these tw > [ irts oi the two niulnncs hul cunx togctlui, 
one after anothi r, all tin otlu - parts filled and h 11 in with an ct tie 
exactitude I ((»u]d he u holt iftcr bolt over all the inaclum i> lillmg 
into Its pla« c vMth a kind ol click ol it in f llwiru* "r^t uiu put light, 
all the othci |ctta vco repeating that rcctilndc, is clock ifloi dock 
strikes noon Insiinct afu r msiim t was tnswvTcd l>v dcictiuu after 
doc time Or, to \ m tlu nicta|)lior, I was like one who had advinced 
into a hostile couutiy to taW one high fortress. \iu\ s\hvn tint fort 
had fallen the whoh coimtrj surrendered and tuiiud solid Irchind me, 
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The whole land was Jit up, a«i it \iert, back to the first fulds of my 
childhood All those blind fancies of boyhood which in the fouith 
chiptc 1 I hise triv-d in \ iin to trace on the darkness, became Idenly 
tiauspai I nt and sant 1 was ri^ht wht n I felt lint I would almost rathf r 
SI) ihit qi Fs was th( wion^ coloui th-in «av tint it must by necessity 
hwt been ihit coloui it nii^ht \ciily have b tii inv other Mv sense 
th\t Inpjnm ss hung on tli< ciaz\ thre id ot a c ondition rlid mom somc- 
thin«» when ill w is said il meant the whole doeUinc of ihe I all Lmh 
tlio‘»t dim and slnpclcss nion-^tiis of notions winch 1 hist not been 
abh { > dtscTibc, niueh less dtfemi, <:tepped cjuiclK into th< ir places 
111 c t )Iosb'il e iFMtidcs ol ihccitid Ihe hrivv that the cosmos was not 

V si ukI m id, b it sniill in 1 c s), Ind i fuUillc 1 si^indu inc* now, for 
ai till 1 T tint I a w )ik < i nl niu<l b< rn h in the ht of the artist, 
I i (t( I tl stars niii^hi hi < nl\ smill and deaf, like (iiiiiiords And 
rn\ liiiinl i in tint l lint some Ik w n I w in nr t r itu 1) i tool to be 
us« ! I>ul II lie I ) lu II de ^ In e tin oi d Iro n Cius ^ s slup — 
t\ef lliiih 1 I e« n the wil I vs h pc i < 1 sorntllunj > i^i id v v ise, fer, 
ac e I hnj t Chri Innitv, we weu indeed the suimv is (I i wreck, 
tin cuwcfi il i ship lint h I nedownbif le tf l In ^iiThmg of 
die w < 1 1 1 ^ 

In leliipHi e\lUel‘Tlu Pindoxc s ol ( In nt the ric li- 

nt sv c)l h) iiiinel is most niindest ind m enij>ter cm best 
be seen whit jMi Hell e nicaril wltcn he tonl me triat Chester- 
tonssnle ic rnin led bun e t St Vujustinc s lilkniTovti with 
an ol I Sc hoollc lluw ed his the hst ol b ) >ks lie hid, a vve have 
set ri, di iw j) np ten /'P’s UttiL/i , I diseovc led deep doubt as to 

V ill the 1 CjiIIa It would n ilK lidve leid ilk c hooks, i^ most of 
us unde 1st lid iiiliii% e< n ^ nee widi i ec ti\ieti n that he 
would hive t out e I them lu )ie ^ t v ^luue thin im st of us bv 
[»re)l )n id stud) lliiw etitamK ne\ii kru wn uuoih 1 us equal 
at w Ini the stlu olin v eill ‘dejuttin^ i ook He chd n >l st em 
to stud\ 11 'iiithoi, \ il 111 eirtiuiN knew him 

Built lemiine Ithit liis tA\n iiiuid, relleetm^ mie\[eiiene- 
in^, nnde ol lih itself his guilest smiiee ot ih miiition, so 
that in ill till book the le w is, is rji\ hthtr p >intvd out in the 
Dublin It the turn, m intenseJ oii^mil tiw li^ht east 

on the eternd ]iliilosopli> about whic’ i much hid alieady 
been wiiiun llte diseenv.i\ speeialK needed, peihips, Jor liis 

I t'/i/f /nr, t luptii pp i4'>-4 
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own age waa that Christianity represented a new balance that 
constituted a liberation. The ancient Greek or Roman had 
aimed at equilibrium by enforcing moderation and getting nd 
of extremes. Christianity *madc moderation out oi the still 
crash of two impetuous emotions'. It ‘got o\er the difficulty of 
combining lunous opposites by keeping them both, and keeping 
them both fuiious’. ‘The more 1 considered Christiamty, the 
more I felt that while it had established a rule and order, the 
chief ami of tint order was to give room for good things to run 
wild ' Thus inside Chiistianity the pacifist could become a 
monk, and the warrior a Crusader, St Francis could praise good 
more loudly than Walt Whitman, and St Jeiome denounce e\il 
more darkl) thin Schojienhauei ~ but both emotions must be 
kept in their place I renicmhcr how George Wjndham 
laughed as he recited to us the paragraph where this idea 
reached its climax 

And sometimes this pure gentleness and this pure fierceness met 
and justified their juncture, the paiidox of ilJ the prophtts was ful 
filled, and, in the soul of St Louis, the lion lay down with the limb 
But rtm'*mber that this text is too lightly interpreted It is const intly 
assumed, especially in our Tolstoyan tendencies, that when the hon 
lies down with the lamb the lion becomes lamb like But thit is brutal 
annexation and imperialism on the part of the lamb That is simply 
the lamb absorbing the lion instead of the lion e iting the limb I he 
real problem is - Can the lion lie down with the lamb and still letim 
his ro)al ferocit)^ That is the pioblem the Chureh attempted, that is 
the miracle she aihieied ^ 

All this applied not only to the release of the emotions, the 
development of all the elements that go to make up humanity, 
but even more to the truths of Revelation A heresy always 
means a lopping off of a part of truth and, theicfore, ultimately 
a loss of liberty Ortliodoxy, m keeping the whole truth, safe- 
guarded freedom and prevented any one of the great and de- 
vouring ideas she was teaching from swallowing any other 
truth. Tins was the justification of Councils, of definitions, 
even of persecutions and wars of religion . that they liad stood 
for ihe defence of reason as well as of faith- They had stood to 
I. Orthodojgf, Chapter VI, pp, 178-^. 
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prevent the suicide of thought vvhich must result If the exdtim 
but difficult balance were lost that had replaced the classical 
moderation. 

The Church could not afford to swerve a hair’s breadth on some 
things if she was to continue her great and daring experiment of the 
irregular equilihrium. Once let one idea become Jess powerful and 
some other idea would become too powerful. It was no flock of sheep 
the Chiistian shepherd was leading, but a herd of bulls and tigers, of 
terrible ideals and devouring doctrines, each one of them strong 
enough to turn to a false religion and la) waste the world. Remember 
that the Church went in specifically for dangerous ideas; she was a 
lion tamer. The idea of birth through a Holy .Spirit, of the death of a 
divine being, of the forgiveness of sins, or the fulfilment of prophecies, 
arc ideas which, any one can sec, need but a touch to turn them into 
something blasphemous or ferocious. ... A sentence phrased wrong 
about the nature of s)mboIism would have broken all the best statues 
in Europe. A slip in the definitions might stop all the dancea<; might 
wither all the Christmas trees or break all the Faster eggs. Doctrinea 
had to be defined within ‘•trut limits, e\en iu order that man might 
enjoy general human bboities. The Churth hid to be careful, if only 
that the world might be careless. 

No quotation can adequately convey the wealth of thought 
in the book. Yet amazingly, I he Times reviewer rebuked G.K. 
for substituting cmoticyi for intellect, partly on the strength of 
a- sentence in the chapter called ‘The Maniac’. ‘The madman is 
the man who has lost everything e\cept his reason.’ The re- 
views, when one reads them as a whole, exactly confirm what 
Wilfrid Ward said in the Dubhn Renew : that wdiereas he had 
regarded OrthoJoxj as a triumphant vindication of his own view 
that G.K. was a really profound thinker, he found to his 
amazement that those who had thought him superficial, hailed 
it as a proof of theirs. 

Obviously with a man so much concerned with ultimates the 
place accorded him in letters will depend upon whether one 
agrees or disagrees wdth his conclusion®. In a country that is not 
Catholic this consideration must affect the standing of any 
Catholic thinker. Thus Newman was considered by Carlyle to 
have ‘the brain of a moderate-sized rabbit*, yet by others his is 
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counted the greatest mind of the century. Similarly Arnold 
Bennett could credit Chesterton with only a second*class intel- 
lectual apparatus - because he was a dogmatist. To this Chester- 
ton replied (in Fancies versus Fads ) : Tn truth there are only two 
kinds of people, those who accept dogmas and know it and 
those who accept dogmas and don't know it. My only advan- 
tage over the gifted novelist lies in my belonging to the former 
cl^s.' If one grasps the Catholic view of dogma the ansv\er is 
satisfying; if not the objector is left with his original objection 
- as against Chesterton, as against Newman. And Chesterton 
had the extra disadsantage of being a journalist famous for his 
jokes now moAing in Newman’s unquestioned field of pliilo- 
sophy and theology. It was in part the difficulty of convincing 
a man against his will. These critics, as Wilfrid Ward lAointed 
out, read superficially and looked only at the fooling, the 
fimtastic puns and comparisons, ignoring the underlying deep 
seriousness and lines of thought that made him, as it tlien 
seemed boldly, rank Chesterton with such writers as Butler, 
Coleridge, and Newman. Taking as lus test the sajing, ‘Tiuth 
can understand error, but error cannot understand truth,’ 
Wilfrid Ward called his aitule, ‘Mr Chesterton among the 
Propliets’ . 

He showed especially the curious confusion made in such 
comments as the one I have quoted from ihe fimcs, and made 
clearer what Chesterton was really saying hv a comparison with 
the *illati\e sense’ of Cardinal Newman. It is the usual diffi- 
culty of trying to express a partly new idea. Newman had 
coined an expression, but it did not express all he meant, still 
less all that Chesterton meant. Yet it was difficult to use the 
word ‘reason’ in this particular discussion, without giving to it 
two different meanings. For in two chapters, ‘The Maniac’, 
and "The Suicide of Thought’, Chesterton was concerned to 
show that Authority was needed for the defence of reason (in 
the larger sense) against its own power of self-destruction. 
Yet the maniac commits this suicide by an excessive use of 
reason (in the narrower sense). ‘He is not hampered by a sense 
of humour or by charity, or by the dumb certainties of experi- 
ence. He is the more logical for losing certain sane affections. 
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, , , He IS m the clean and well-ht pnson of one idea: he ii 
sharpened to one painful point.* 

To Chesterton it seemed that most of the modern religions 
and philosophies wert like the argument by which a madman 
suffering from pt rstcution mania proves that he is in a world of 
enemies it is complete, it is unanswerable, yet it is false. The 
madman’s mind ‘mo\t s m a perft ct but narrow eircle , . . The 
insane explanation is quite as eomplete as the sane one, only it 
IS not so large Tliere is sueh a thing as a narrow unnersal- 
ity , there is such a thing as a small and cramped eternity, you 
may see it in man) modem religions ’ Philosophies such as 
Materialism, Idtalism, Monism, all ha\e in thnr explanations 
ot ihe unl^ t rse this quality of the madman’s argument of ‘cover- 
ing eaerjthing and Icising everything out* The Materialist, 
like tilt Madman is ‘unconsc-ious of the alien energies and the 
large indifference of tht taith, he is not thinking of the real 
things of th( caith, ot hghting peoples or proud motlttrs or 
first love or fear upon tlu sea Ihe earth is so vei) large and 
ths cosmos is so vcr\ small * 

People sometimes sjv, lift is hig( r than logic*, when they 
want to tlisrniss logic, but that was not Chesterton’s way He 
wanted logic, he needs d logic, as part of the abundance of the 
mind’s Ills , as part of a much larger whole What was the word 
~ wc are lookinc for it still - for a use of the mind that ineluded 
all these things, logic and imagination, m)stieism and ecstasy 
and poetry and jo) , a use of the mind that could embrace the 
univi. rse and renh upwaids to God without losing its balance. 
Ihe mind must work in time, yet it can reach out mto Eter- 
nity It IS conilitioned b) space but it c n glimpse infinity The 
modem world had impnsoned the ra ad Par more than the 
body It ntcd<d great open spaces And Chesterton, breaking 
violently out of prison, looked around and saw how the Church 
had given health to the mind bv giving it space to move in and 
great ideas to move among Chesterton, the po t, saw too that 
man is a poet and must therefore ‘get his head into the heavens’. 
He needs mysticism, and among Her great ideas, tlie Church 
gives him mystenes. 





CHAPTFR 14 


Bernard Shaw 

This chapter h as read fy G B S His remarks are printed 
infootnotes. 


W HEN anyone in the early years of the century made a list of 
Ae English wntcrs most in the public eye, such a list always 
included the names of Bernard Shaw and G K. Chesterton. 
But a good many people in writing down thtse names did so 
with unconcealed iintation and I think it is important at this 
Stage to see why 

These men wei e constantly arguing with each other, but the 
literary public tclt all the same that they rejiresented some- 
Aing in common, and the literary public was by no means sure 
that It liked that something It could not quite resist Bcmaid 
Shaw’s plays, it losed Chesterton \s he never it could rebuke 
him affectionately for paradox and levity What that public 
succumbed to in these men was their art it was hy no means 
so certain that it liked their meaning Ancl so the literary pub- 
lic elected to say that Shaw and Chesterton were having a cheap 
success by standing on their heads and declaiing that black was 
white. The audience watched a Shaw f. Chesterton debate as a 
sham fight or a display of fireworks, as uidecd it always partly 
was; for each of them would have died rather tlian leally hurt 
the other. But Shaw and Chesterton were operating on their 
minds all the time. They were allowed to sit m the stalls and 
applaud. But they were themselves being challenged ; and that 
spoilt their comfort, 

Chesterton in his Autobiographjr complains of Ae falsity of 
most of Ae pictures ol England during the Victorian era. The 
languishing, fainting females, who were in fact far stronger- 
minded Aan their granddaughters to-day, the tyrannical pious 
faAers, Ae dull conventional hves ; it all rings false to anyone 
who grew up in an average Victorian middle-class home and 
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mi» happy enough there. There was, however, one thing fimdb- 
mentally wrong in such homes; and it was on this funchinenta^ 
sin that he agreed with Shaw in waging a relentless war. 

The middle classes of England were thoroughly and smugly 
satisfied with social conditions that were intolerable for the 
great mass of their fellow countrymen. They had erected be- 
tween the classes artificial barriers and now did not even look 
over the top of them. I remember how when my mother started 
a settlement in South London the head worker told us she often 
saw women groping in the dirt under the fish barrows for the 
he"‘ds and tails of hshes to boil for their children. The settle- 
ment began to give the childien dinners of dumplings or rice 
pudding ind treacle, and many well-to-do friends would give 
my mother a pound or so to he Ip this work But the suggestion 
Uiat government should intervene was Sotiahsm: the idea that 
here was a symptom of a widespread evil, was scouted utterly. 
People might have learnt much from their own servants oThow 
the lest oi humanity weie living, but while, said Chesterton, 
they laughed at the idea of the medieval baron whose vassals ate 
below the salt, their own vassals ate and lived below the floor. 
At no time in llie Christian past had there been sucli a deep and 
wide cleavage in humanity 

The first thing that G K C, and G B S , Wcdls too, and 
Belloc, were all agreed upon was that the upper and middle 
classes of England must be reminded, if need were b> a series 
oi carlliquakcs, that thc^y were living m an unreal woild. They 
had forgotten the human race to which they belonged They, a 
tiny section, spoke of the mass of mankind as ‘the poor’ or ‘the 
Iovv(T orders’ almost as they might spe k oi the beasts of the 
forest, as beings of a dilfeic nt race Che.-tcrton had a profound 
and noble respect for the poor. Shaw declared that they were 
‘useless, dangerous, and ought to be abolished*. But for both 
men, the handful of quarrelsome cliques called the literary 
world was far too small, because it was so tiny a section of the 
human race. 

Shaw and Chesterton had, in fact, discoN v red the social prob-^ 
lem. To-day, whether people intend to Jo anything about it or 
not, it is impossible to avoid knowing something about it. But 
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at that date the idea was general that all was as weii as coma be 
expected in an imperfect world. The Trades Unionists were 
telling a different story, but they could not hope to reach in- 
tellectually the classes they were attacking Here were men 
who could not be ignored, and I cannot but think that it was 
sometimes the mere utterance of unwelcome truth in biilhant 
speech that aroused the cry of ‘paradox’ 

1 hear min) people [wrote ChtstcrtonJ comphin that Btriiiid Shaw 
delibtrately mystifies them I c innot inngine what they me in , it st i ms 
to me that he dLliberatclv insults tliem IIis hnguige, especially on 
moral questions, is genenlly as stt light and solid as that of i bii^ee 
and fir less oniate md sy-mbolic thin thit of i hinsom t ibmin The 
prosperous Fnglish Philistine compliins that Mi Shiw is makinjr i fool 
of him Whereas Mr Sliaw is not m the List miking a lool of him, 
Mr Shav\ is, with labonous luciditv, calling him a tool G B S tails i 
landlord a thief, and the lamlbrd, instead of dinjino or u renting it, 
says, *Ah, that hllow hides his meaning so elcserlv th it out cm neser 
make out whit he me ins, it is ill so fine spun ind fintistie il G B ’s 
calls a statesmin a liar to his face, and the stitcsnnn cues in a kind of 
ecstasy, ‘Ah, what quaint, intricite and Inlf tingle 1 trims of thought* 
Ah, what elusive and niin> coloured mysttrus cf hilf meining' 1 
think it IS ilways quite plain what Mr Shiw meins, estn when he is 
joking, and it gc nei illy means tint the people he is tdking to ouglit to 
howl aloud for their sins But the nerii’i n presentuive of them 
undoubtedly treats the Shivian meaning is tricky and complex, when 
It IS really direct and ofTensue He alwavs iteuscs Shiw of pulling his 
leg, at the exact moment when Shiw is pulling his nose ^ 

Chesterton was, howestr, m agreement with the ordinary 
citizen and in disagj cement with Shiw as to mueh of Shaw’s 
essential teaching And here wc touch a matter so iniolvtd that 
even to-day it is hard to disentangle it completely I suppose it 
will always be possible for two obscisers to look at human 
beings acting, to heai them talking, and to arrive at two en- 
tirely different mteiprctaiions of what they mean This is cer- 
tainly the case with any very rec ent period, and perhaps espcci 
ally With our owm recent history We have wuhm living 
memory ended a period and begun an exceedingly different 

I. George ilrmarJ SAtfir, Week End Library, pp 
i6o 



period, ^ tend to judge d^e fonuer hf the 11^ - or the 
darkness of the latter^ The Victorian age, even in its extreme 
old age, was still tacitly assuming and legally enforcmg as 
axioms the Christian moral system, especially in regard to 
marriage and all sex questions, and the sacred nature of pro- 
perty. To read many disquisitions on that penod to-day one 
would suppose that no one living really believed in these 
things, that humbug explained the first and giecd the second. 

This is surely a false perspective. The age was an enormoudy 
conventional one • these fundamental ideas had become fossil* 
ized and meaningless for an increasing number of younger 
people. But when Bernard Shaw called himself an atheist out of 
a kind of insane generosity towards Bradlaugh (see his letter to 
G K later in this chapter) or described all property as theft, it 
was a real moral indignation that was roused in many minds^ 
Real, but exceedingly confused It testified to the need of the 
ordinary man to live by a creed that he need not question, 
^haw and Chesterton were philosophers, and philosophers love 
asking questions as well as answering them But the average 
man wants to live by his creed, not question it, and the elder 
Victoiians had still some kind of creed 

There were many who believed in God. There were others 
who believed that the Christian moral system must remain, 
because it had commended itseli to man’s nature as the highest 
and best and was the true fruit of evolutionary progress There 
were certainly some who were angry because thc\ thought 
chios must follow any tampering with the existing social order. 
But if you take the mass of those who tried to laugh Bernard 
Shaw aside and grew angry when they "ould not do so, you 
find at the root of the anger an intense dislike of having any 
part of a system questioned which was to them unquestionable, 
which they had erected into a creed They thought Shaw’s ideas 
dangerous and wanted to keep them from the young. They did 
not want anyone to ask how a civilization had laid its principles 
open to this bnlliant and effective siege They hated Shaw’s 
questions before they began to hate his »Nwers. And that ki 
probably why so many lu^ed Chesterton with Shaw - he gave 
different answers, but he was asking many of the same ques<* 
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dons. He quesdoned everything as Shaw did - only he pushed 
his questions further: they were deeper and more searching* 
Shaw would not accept the old Scriptural orthodoxy; G. K. 
refused to accept the new Agnostic orthodoxy; neither man 
would accept the orthodoxy of the scientists , both were pre- 
pared to attack what Butler had called ‘the science ridden, art 
ridden, culture ridden, afternoon-tea ridden cliffs of old 
England’, 

They attacked first by tlie mere process of asking questions; 
and the world thus questioned grew uneasy and seemed to care 
curiously little for the fact that the two questioners were ans- 
wering tlieir own questions m an opposite fashion. Where 
Shaw said: ‘Give up pretending you believe in God, for you 
don’t,* Chesterton said: ‘Redisco\cr the reasons for believing 
or else our race is lost.’ Where Shaw said: ‘Abolish piivate 
property which has produced this ghastly povett),’ Chesterton 
said: ‘Abolish ghastly poverty by restoring propel tj.’ 

And the audience said : ‘These two mt n in strange paradoxes, 
seem to us to be saying the same thing, il indeed tlicy aie saying 
anything at all ’ Chesterton wrote latci ol a young man whose 
aunt ‘had disinherited him for socialism because ol a lecture he 
had delis ered against that economic theory’; and 1 well re- 
member how often after my own energetic attempts to explain 
why a Distnbutist was not a Socialist, 1 was met with a weary, 
‘Well, It’s just the same.’ It was just the same question , it was 
an entirely dillcTcnt answer, but the audience, annoyed by the 
question, never seemed to listen to the answci. One man was 
saying: ‘Sweep away the old beliefs of Iiumamty and start 
fresh’ ; the other was saying • ‘Rediscover jour reasons for these 
profound beliefs, make tliem once moie eflcctne, for they are 
of the very nature of man ’ 

Shaw and Chesterton were themselves deeply concerned 
about the answers. Both sincere, both dealing with realities, 
they were prepared to accept each other’s sincerity and to 
fight the matter out, if need were, endlessly. Being writers they 
conducted their discussions m writing: being journalists they 
did so mainly in the newspapers, to the delight or fury of other 
journalists. A jealous lew were enraged at what they called 
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publicity hunting, but most realized that it was not a private 
fight. Anyone might join in and a good many did, 

Belloc was in the fight as early as Chesterton and, of course, 
on the same side. G. B. S. who had invented ‘The Chester- 
belloc* declared that Chesterton felt obliged to embrace the 
dogmas of Catholicism lest Belloc’s soul should be damned. 
H, G. Wells agreed in the mam with Shaw: both were Fabians 
and both were ready with a Fabian Utopia for humanity, which 
Belloc and Chesterton felt would be little better than a prison. 
Cecil Chesterton, coming in at an angle of his own, wrote some 
effective articUs. He was a Fabian - actually an official Fabian — 
but his outlook already embraced many of the Chcsterbelloc 
human and genial ideals, although he still ridiculed their 
Utopia of the peasant state, ‘^mall ownership and all that came 
later to be called Disti ibutism. Like the Clarion, the 'New Age 
(itself a Soi idlist paper) saw the wisdom of giving a platform to 
both sides, and in this paper appeared the best ai tides tKat the 
controversy produced 

Mtanvshile the private friendship between G B, S. and 
ti K. C. vs as glowing apace. Very early on, Shaw had begun 
to urge Ci. K to write a pla>. G. K was, perhaps, beginning 
to fed that newspaper contioversy did not give him space to 
sav all he wanted about Shaw (or perhaps it was merely that 
Messrs Lane had persuaded him to promise them a book on 
Shaw for a senes they were producing*) Anyhow, in a letter 
of 1908, Shaw again urges the pla\ and gives mteresting in* 
lormation for the book. 

1 March 1908 

What about that play? It is no ust trying to ans\>c£ me m the New 
Aqe’ the real answer to m) artitle is thi phy I have tried fair means 
The hicw Aqt aiticle was the inauguration of an assault below the belt, 
I shall dtliberaloly destroy your credit as an essayist, as a journalist, 
as a critic, as a Libeial, as everything that offers )oui laziness a refuge, 
until staivation and shame drive >ou to serious dianiatic parturition, 
I shall icpeaL my public challenge to you , vaunt m> sup lonty , insult 
your corpulcnct , torture Btllot , il neiessary, call on you and steal 
your wife’s affections hy intclkctual and athUtic displays, until you 
contiibute something to the Biitisb dioma You are played out as an 
essayist: your ardour is soddened, your intellectual substance crum- 
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bled, by the attempt to keq> up the work of your twenties in your 
thirties Another five years of this and you will be the apologist of 
cveiy infamy that wears a Liberal or Catholic mask. You, too, will 
spes^ of the portraits of Vecelli and the Assumption of Alkgri, and 
declare that Democracy refuses to lackey label these honest citirens 
as Titian and Corieggjo Even that colossal fragment of jour ruined 
honesty th-it still stupendously dismisses Beethoven as ‘some rubbish 
about a piano* will give way to remarks about *a graceful second 
subject in the relative mino * Nothing can save you now except a 
rebirth as a diamatist I have done my turn, and 1 now call on you to 
take yours and do a man’s work 

It IS mv solemn belief that it was my Quintcwtntt of Ibitmsm that 
rescued you and all your ungrateful generation from Materialism and 
Rationalism ^ You were all tiled young atheists turning to Kipling 
and Ruskinian Anglicanism whilst I, with tk angel s wings beating in 
my ears from Beethoven’s 9th symphony (oh blasphemous walker in 
deafness), gavt you in 1880 and 1881 two novels in which you had 
your Rationalist Secuhnst hero immcdntelj followed by mv Bettho- 
vcnian hero Tru#*, nobody read them, but was thit my fiult? fhty 
are read now, it stems, mostly in pirited reprints, in spite of their 
appalling puerility and chssieal perfection of style (you aie right as to 
my being a bom pt dant, like all gieat aitists) , and are at least useful as 
documentary evidence that I was no more a materialist when 1 wiote 
Love Among the inisti at 24 than when 1 wrote Candida at 39 

In the book on Sliavv which appeared m August, 1 909, G K. 
did as he had done with his other literary studies give (inac- 
curately) only as much biography as set med absolutely neces- 
sary, and mainly discussed ideas He saw Shaw as an Irishman, 
yet lacking the roots of nationality since he belonged to a 
mainly alien governing class He saw him as a Puritan yet with- 
out the religious basis of Puritanism And thirdly, he saw him 
as so swift a progressive as to be ahead of his own thought and 
ready to slay it in the name of progress 

All these elements m Shaw made for strength but also cn ated 
limitations, ‘Shaw is like the Venus of Milo , all that there is of 
him IS admirable ' Where he fails is in being unable to see and 
embrace the full complexity of life ‘His only paradf»x is to pull 
out one thread or cord of truth longer and longer into waste 

1. Ceal avowed this as ho: as he was concerned G B S. 
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and fantastic places. He does not allow for that deeper sort 
paradox by which two opposite cords of truth become en* 
tangled iii an inextricable knot. Still less can he be made to 
realize that it is often this knot which ties safely together the 
whole bundle of human life . . . here lies the limitation of that 
lucid and compelling mind ; he cannot quite understand life» 
because he will not accept its contradictions.’ Humanity is 
built of these contradictions, therefore Shaw pities humanity 
more than he loves it. ‘It was his glory that he pitied animals 
like men ; it was his defect that he pitied men almost too much 
like animals. Foulon said of die democracy, “Let them eat 
grass.” Shaw said, “Let them eat greens.” He had more bene- 
volence but almost as much disdain.’ 

As a vegetarian and a water-drinker Shaw himself lacked, in 
Chesterton’s eyes, something of complete humanity. And in 
discussing social problems he was more economist tjj^ man. 
‘Shaw (one might almost say) dislikes murder, not so much 
because it wastes the life of the corpse as because it wastes the 
time of the murderer, ’ This lack of the full human touch is felt, 
even in the plays, because Shaw cannot be irratioiul where 
humanity always is irrational. In Candida ‘It is completely and 
disastrously false to the whole nature of falling in love to make 
the young Eugene complain of the cruelty which makes 
Candida defile her fair hands with domestic duties. No boy in 
love with a beautiful woman would ever feel disgusted when 
she peeled potatoes or trimmed lamps. He would like her to 
be domestic. He w'ould simply feel that the potatoes had be- 
come poetical and the lamps gained an extra light. This may be 
irrational ; but we are not talking of rationality, but of the psy- 
chology of first lovc.’i 

Yet Shaw’s limitations are those of a great man and a genius. 
In an age of narrow specialism he has ‘stood up for the fact that 
philosophy is not the concern of those who pass through 
Divinity and Greats, but of those who pass through birth and 
death*. In an age that has almost chosen death, ‘Shaw follows 

I . No two love affairs are the same. This sentence assumed that they are 
all the same. To Eugene, the poet living in a world of imagination and abhor- 
rhig reality Candida was what Dulcinea was to Don Quixote. G. B, S, 
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the banner of life ; but austerely, not joyously’ . Nowhere, in 
dealing with Shaw’s philosophy, does Chesterton note his debt 
to Butler, Shaw has himself mentioned it, and no reader of 
Butler could miss it, especially in this matter of the Life Force. 
It is the special paradox of our age, Chesterton notes, that the 
bfe force should thus need assertion and can thus be followed 
without joy. 

To every man and woman, bird, beast, and flowei , life is a lovc-call 
to be eageily followed To Bernard Shaw it is meicly a militai^ bugle 
to be obeyed. In short, he fails to feel that the command ol Nature 
(if one must use the anthropomorjihic fable of Nature instead of the 
philosophic term God) can be enjoyed as well as obeyed lie paints 
life at Its darkest and then tells the babe unborn to take the leap in the 
dark. That is heroic, and to my instinct at least Schopenhautr looks 
like a pigmy beside his pupil. But it is the heioism of a morbid and 
almost as[)hyxiated age. It is awful to think that this world which so 
many poets have praised has even for a timi betn deputed as a man- 
trap into which we ma) just have the manhood to jump 1 hvnk ol all 
those ages through winch men ha\e talked of hising the com age to 
die. And then rcmcmbci thit we have actually fallen to talking of 
has ing the courage to live ^ 

Here conus the great parting of the two men’s thought. 
G. K. believed m God and in joy. But he saw that Shaw had 
much of value tor this strange diseased world. His pi unary 
value was not merely (as some said) that he woke it up. The 
literary world might not be awake to tlic soc ial e\il, but it was 
painfully awake to the ills, real or imigunry, inliercnt in 
human life. 

We do not ne^d waking up, lathcr wt* suffci from insomnia, with 
all Its results of ftar and cxaggeiation and fnt^htful waking dreams. 
The modern mind is not a donkey which wants kicking to make it go 
on. The modern mind is more like a motor-car on a loiuly road which 
two amateur motorists have been just clever enough to take to pieces 
but arc not cpiitc c lever enough to put logetlu r again * 

Shaw had not merely asked questions of the age : that would 
have been worse than useless. What he had done was at mo- 

1. Gtorge Bernard Shavt f Week-End Library, p. 190. 

2. Ihid,^ pp 
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ments to rise above his own thoughts and give, through hb 
characters, inspired answers: G. K. instances Candida^ with its 
revelation of the meaning of marriage when the woman stays 
with the strong man because he is so weak and needs her. And 
Shaw lias brought back philosophy into drama - that is, he has 
recreated the atmosphere, lost since Shakespeare,^ in which 
men were thinking, and might, therefore, find the answers that 
the age needed. And here again we come back to the world 
which these men were shaking and to the respective philoso- 
phies with w'hich they looked at it. It was a world of conven- 
tions and these conventions had become empty of meaning. 
Throw them away, said Shaw and Wells; no, said Chesterton; 
keep them and look for their meaning; revolution does not 
mean destruction: ir means restoration. 

Bernard Shaw is a man of unusual generosity, but I think from 
his letters he must also be quite a good man of business. G. K. 
was so greatly the opposite that G. B. S. urged him again and 
again to do the most ordinary things to protect the literary 
rights of himself and others. 

But I doubt whether G. K, did anything about it. Those 
chance sums he poured from time to time into Frances’s lap 
were usually not what they should have been, an advance on a 
royalty. Orthodoxy he sold outright for lioo. No man e’V'er 
worked so hard to earn so little. 

When later Gilbert employed Messrs A. P. Watt & Son as 
his literary agents a letter to them (undated, of course, and 
written on the old notepaper of his first Battersea flat) shows a 
mingling of gratitude to his agents with entire absence of re- 
sentment towards his publishers, which might be called essence 
of Chesterton : 

The prices you have got me for books, compared with what I used 
weakly to demand, seem to me to come out of fairyland. It seems to 
me that there is a genuine business problem which creates a per- 
manent need for a literary agent. It consists in this — that our work, 
even when it has become entirely a duty and a worrj', still remains in 

I . Hard on Goethe and Ibsen, to say nothing of Mozart's Magic Flute and 
Beethoven's 9 th symphony. G. B. S. 

Of course, 1 meant English drama. M. W. 
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Bome vague way a pleasure. And how can, we put a iair price on what 
is at once a worry and a pleasure? Suppose someone comes to me and 
says, '1 offer you sixpence for your History oj the Gnostic Here^J* Why, 
after all, should 1 c harge more than sixpence for a work it was so 
exuberant to write? You, on the other hand, seeing it fiom the out- 
side, would say that it was worth - so and so And )ou would get it. 

Shdw kept trjing to stimulate the reluctant playwright. 
Chesterton at last did write Magic - but that belongs to another 



CHAPTER 


From Battersea to Beaconsjield 

(1909-1911) 

In 1909, with Orthodoxy well behind him, and George Bernard 
Shaw just published, Gilbert and his wife left London for the 
small country town that was to be their home for the rest of 
their lives. It was an odd coincidence that they should leave 
Overstrand Mansions, Battersea, and come to Overroads^ 
Beacons&cid, for they did not name their new home but found 
it ready christened. 

It will be remembered that in one of the letters during the 
engagement Gilbert had suggested a country home. The reason 
for the choice of Beaconsfield he gives in the Autobiography: 

After we were married, my wife and 1 lived for about a year in 
Kensington, the place of my childhood; but 1 think we both knew that 
it MMS not to be the real place for our abode. I lemember that we 
strolled out one day, for a soit of second honeymoon, and went upon 
a journey into the void, a voyage delibeiately objt ctless. I saw a passix^ 
omnibus labelled *Hanv\eir and, feeling this to be an appropriate 
omen, we boarded it and left it somewhere at a stray station, which 1 
entered and asked the man ni the ticket-office where the next train 
went to. He utteied a pedantic reply, ‘Where do you want to go to?* 
And I uttered the profound and philosophical rejoinder, ‘Wherever 
the next train goes to.* It seemed that it went to Slough; which may 
seem to be singular taste, even in a train. However, we went to Slough, 
and from there set out w'alking with even less notion of where we 
were going. And in that fashion we passed through the large and quiet 
cross-roads of a soit of village, and stayed at an inn called The White 
Hart. We asked the name of the place and were told that it was called 
Beaconsfield (I mean of course that it was called Beconsheld and not 
Beaconsfield), and we said to each other, ‘This is the sort of place 
where some day we will make our home.*^ 

They both wanted a home. They both deeply desired a 
family. The wish is normal to both man and woman, normal in 

1 . Autohwgrapfyfp, 
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a happy marriage, and theirs was unusually happy; it was al- 
most abnormally keen in both Fiances and Gilbert. Few men 
have so greatly loved children. As a schoolboy his letters are 
full of it - making friends with Scottish children on the sands, 
with French children by the medium of pictures. Later he was 
writing *In Defence ol Baby Worslnp* and welcoming witli 
enthusiasm the arrival of his friends' childicn into the world. 

In the Notebook he had written : 

Sunlight in a child’s hair. 

It IS like the ki>s of Chii&t upon all chikhen 
I blessed the c hild and hoped the blessing 
would go with him 
And ncvti leave him , 

And turn fust into a to), and then into a game 
And then into a hicnd, 

And as he grew up, into friends 
And then into a woman. 

GU \SS \ND CHIl DKE N 
Grass anti children 
1 here stuns no end to tlu m 
But li iht re were hut out bhdt ol glass 
Mtn woultl see that it is laiu i thin lilu s, 

And il we saw the hist child 

We should woisliip it IS the Gotl coiiu on c nth 

ROUNDS 

I hnd tint most round th ire nice, 

PartiLuhily 1 rtrnity and a hah) 

Frances cared no less deeply both for Lttrnity and foi babies 
and for many years went on hoping loi the family that would 
complete their lives. At la^t it was decided to have an opera- 
tion to enable her to have children.^ Her doctor writes ; 

I well remember an inndent which octuntd during her con- 
valescence from that optiation I itccivtcl a telephone call liom the 
matron of the nursing home in which Mrs Chesterton was staying, 

1* Thu was obviously not known to Mis CtciJ Chestciton when she pub- 
lished the extraordinary statement that the marriage of Gilbert and Fiances 
was never consummated. 
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suggesting that I should come round and lemonstrate with Mr Ches- 
terton On my ^>rnval I found him sitting on the stairs^ where he had 
been for two hours, greatl) incommoding passers up and down and 
dc.if to all icqucsts to move on It appeared that he had written a 
sonnet to his wife on hci itcovery from the opeiation and was bring- 
ing It lo giNt her He w-is not howestr satisfied with the last line, but 
was determined to perfect it before entering her room to take tea 
with her 

By die time they left I ondon she must, I think, have given 
up the hope she had so long cherished Still if theie could not 
be children iheie mi£[ht be perhaps some thing of a home. In the 
conditions of then lift, there was danger that any house of 
bncks and mortar should he rathei a headquarters than a home, 
and it was lucky tint he was abh to feci she took home with her 
wherever they went - 

Your lire thit is i wvndering home 
A flvin^ homt lor me 

The years befoit them we * c to be filled with the vast activities 
thit not only took Cjilbcit to 1 ondon and all over Pngland in- 
cessantly, but were to takt him increasingly over Europe and 
America Bcneonslield give a degree of quiet that made It 
possible, when they were able to be at home, not to be sv\amped 
by engagements and to lead a life of their own Gilbert could 
go to London when he liked, but he need not always be on tap, 
so to say, for all the vvoild Friiiccs could have a garden and 
indulge her hungiy appetite ten all that was fruitful. G K , 
later, unde i the title ‘llic Homelessness ol Jones^ ^ showed lus 
love lor a house lathei than a flat, and they give even to their 
first little house ‘Oveiioads’ the stan*p of a leal home. 

I or a man and his w ife to It av e I ondon for the country 
might seem to be their own alfair Not so, however, with the 
Chester tons Alter a lapse ol over thirty years I find the matter 
still a subject of lunous controversy and indeed passion. 
Prances, says one school of opinion, committed a crime against 
the public good by remov mg Gilbert from 1 lect Street. No, 
says the othei school, she had to move him or he would have 

1 A ehiptci m W/iut s M^rong with the Wor/J 
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died of working too hard and drinking too much^ The sugges- 
jdon, which 1 believe to be a fact» that Gilbert himself wanted 
to move, is seldom entertained^ 

There were in Gilbert’s adult life three other big decisions 
- decisions of the scale that altered its course. The first was his 
ibarriage. The second was his reception into the Church. The 
third was his continued dedication to the paper that his brother 
and Belloc had founded. In deciding to marry Frances he was 
acting against his mother’s wishes, to which he was extremely 
sensitive. His decision to become a Catholic had to be made 
alone: he had the sympathy of his wife but not her com- 
panionship. In the decision to edit the paper he had not even 
fully her sympathy : she always felt his creative work to be so 
much more important and to be imperilled by the overwork 
the paper brought. Gilbert was a man slow in action but it 
would be exceedingly difficult to find instances of his doing 
anything that he did not want to do. The theorists about mar- 
riage are like the theorists about moving house, if they do not 
know that decisions made by one party alone are rare indeed 
and stick out like spikes in the life of a normal and happy 
couple. Of the vast majority of decisions it is hard to say who 
makes them. They make themselves : after endless talk : on the 
tops of omnibuses going to Hanwcll or elsewhere : out walking : 
breakfasting - especially breakfasting in bed. They make them- 
selves - above all in the matter of a move - in fine weather : 
during a holiday: on a hot London Sunday: when a flat is 
stuffy : when the telephone rings all day : when a book is on the 
stocks. 

Other writers have left London that they might create at 
leisure and choose their own times for social intercourse. Why 
does no one say their wives dragged them away? Simply, I 
think, that being less kind and considerate than Gilbert, they 
do not mind telling their friends that they are not always 
wanted. This Gilbert could not do. If people said how they 
would miss him, how they hated his going, he would murmur 
vague and friendly sounds, from which they deduced all they 
wanted to deduce. It was not in him to suggest to his friends 
that they would miss him more than he would miss them. ‘I 

in 
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never minted but one thing m my life/ he had written to Anide 
Firmm. And that ‘one thing* he was taking with him 

Anyhow, the move accomplished, he enjoyed defending it 
in every detail, and did so especially in his Daily News articles. 
The rush to the country was not uncommon in the literary 
world of the moment, and his journalist fi lends had urged the 
point that Beaconsheld was not tiuc country, was suburban, 
was being built o\er His friends, G K replied, were suffer-^ 
ing from a weak-minded swing trom one extreme to the other. 
Men who had praised I ondon as the only place to live m were 
now vying with one another to live furthest from a station, to 
have no chimneys visible on th( most distant horizon, to depend 
on tradesmen who only called once a week from cities so dis* 
tant that fresh baktd loaves grew stale before delivery. ‘Risal 
ruralists would quirrcl about which had the most completely 
inconvenient postal servue, and there wcie ma^y |eaIoiis 
heartburnings il oiu ftund found out an> uncomfortable situa- 
tion which the other friend had thoughtlessly overlooked * 
Gilbert, on the* contrary, noud soon after his arrival that 
Beaconsheld was beginning to be built over and he noted it 
w itb satisfaction ‘ Withm a stone *s thi ow of my house they are 
building anotbei house I am glad they arc building it and I am 
glad It is within a stone *s throw * He did not want a desert, he 
did ncit want a hrg( landed estate , he wanted wliat he had got - 
a house and a giiden He adventurously explored that garden, 
finding a kitchen garden that had ‘somehow got attached* to 
the premises, and wondering why he liked it, speaking to the 
gardener, ‘in entei prise of no little valour’, and asking him the 
name ‘ot a stiange dark red rose , it onet thoatru il and sulky*, 
which turned out to be cilied Victor Hugo, ‘watching (with 
regret) a lot ol little bhek pigs being turned out of my 
garden ’ 

In the Notebook he had wiitten 

There are thiee things that nnke me th nk, 
things beyond all poetry 
A yellow space or nit in evemn^ sky 
A chimney oi pinnic Ic high in the air. 

And a path over a hill 
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Chesterton had always the power of conveying a painter’s 
vision of some unforgettable scene with the poet’s words for 
what the artist not only secs but imagines Such flashes became 
more frequent as he looked thiough the door-way of his little 
house. Go through The Bull and the Cross with this in mind and 
you will see what I mean ‘The crimson seas of the sunset 
seemed to him like a bursting out of some sacied blood, as if 
the heart of the world had broken ’ ‘There is nothing more 
beautiful than thus to look as it weie thiough the aichway of a 
house; as if the open sky were an interior chamber, and the 
sun a seciet lamp of the place ’ 

Yet always to ( lusterton the beauty of nature was enhanced 
by the work of men, and if m London men had swanned too 
closely, It was not to get away fiom them but to appieciite 
them more mdi\idually that he chose the countiy Yes, his 
literary fnendb would siy in the red countiy that is true the 
farmer, the lahouier, ever* the \ilhge barber and the village 
tradej>men arc worth knowing, but not subuibm ncighbouis 
Against sudi dis«.rimin ition tlu whole demo( n^y of Chester- 
ton stood in re\olt All men were valinble, all men were in- 
teresting, the doctor as inucli as tlu barber, the cltigvmm as 
much as the famiu All men w t ic < Inldicn ol God and citizens 
of the world If he had a choice in the matter it w as discrimina- 
tion against the htt rary world itscll with all the fids that tended 
to smother its tsst ntnl hunnnit> Nothing would hive induced 
him to disci iminite agimst the suburban In ihi list jear ot his 
life he wrott in the Autobioqr iph\ *I hive li\f J in Bea( onshcld 
from the time whin it was almost a Milage, to the tune when, 
as the enemy pi ohm 1) sajs, it is a suburb * 

Tor the author of The Napoleon of hottinq Ihll this would 
hardly be a Lonciusive argument against any plac c We should, 
he once said, ‘regard the important suburbs as ancient cities 
embedded in a soit ol boding liva spouted up by that volcano, 
the speculative buildei’. That ‘lava’ itself he lound interesting, 
but beneath or beside it a little town like Re*aconsfitIfl had its 
share in the gieal sweep of English history. Something of the 
‘seven sunken Englands’ coulcl be found in the Old Town 
which custom marked oft pretty sharply from the ‘New Town’. 
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At the barbel *s he was often seen sitting at the end of a line 
patiently awaiting his turn, for he could never shave himself 
and It was only years later that Dorothy Collins conceded and 
put into execution the bold project of brmgmg (he barber to 
the house. Probably an article would be shaping while he 
waited and the baiber’s conversation might put the finishing 
touches to It There were in fact two barbers, one of the old 
town, one of the new ‘I once planned,* he says, ‘a massive and 
exhaustive sociological work, in stNeral volumes, which was 
to be called “The Two Barbers of Beaconsfield** and based 
entirely upon the talk of the tw o excellent citizens to whom 1 
went to get sha\ed For those two shops do indeed belong to 
two diftei c nt c ivilizations * 

Despite Ins love *^or London, Gilbert had always felt that life 
in a country town held one point of special superiority - in it 
you discovered the Community In London you chose your 
friends - which meant that you narrowed your life to'people of 
one kinfl He had noted m the hmily itself a valuable widening; 

The supicme advuUuu i btiiiq born There wt do wa^k suddenly 
into a spKndicl and stiillin^ tiap there we do set soint thing of which 
we hast not <lreanKd hefort Oui hthcr and mother do lit in wait 
for us and kap out on us, like bxi^vnds fiom a bush Our uncle is a 
surprise Oui aunt is, in the bcautdul common expression, a bolt from 
the blue When we step into tin fimdv, b> the ict ol being born, we 
do into a woild which is ineaJeuhbk, into a world which has 
its own strant»o laws, into i woil * which could do without us, mto a 
world that wc liwe. not made ^ 

Here in Rcac onsheld the Chestertons grew into the commu- 
nity till clergyman, tlie deictor, the innkeeper, the barber, the 
gardener And like the rehtiNCs wlio spi mg upon you at birth 
these worthy citizens seemed to Gilbert polentnls ol vast ex- 
citement and V ailed inteicst Discussing an event of much later 
date a meeting to decide whf ther a crueifax might be erected 
as a local war mcmoi lal - he thus describes ibc immense forces 
he found m that small place 

Those who debated the matter were a little group of the inhabi- 
I Hcrc'ics, pp 191-2 
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tints of a little country town ; the rector and the doctor and the hank 
fOinager and the respectable tradesmen of the place, with a few 
hangers-on like myself, of the more disreputable professions of jour- 
isalism or the arts. But the powers that were present there in the 
spirit came out of all the ages and all the battlefields of history; 
Mahomet w^as there and the Iconoclasts, who came riding out of the 
East to ruin the statues of Italy, and Calvin and Rousseau and the 
Russian anarchs and all the older England that is buried under Puri- 
tanism; and Henry the Third ordering the little images for Westmin- 
ster and Henry the Fifth, after Agincourt, on his knees before the 
shrines of Paris. If one could really write that little story of that little 
place, it would be the greatest of historical monographs. ^ 

A keen observer often added to the Beaconsfield community 
in those days was Father (later Monsignor) John O’Connor, 
close friend of both Gilbert and Frances and inspirer of ‘Father 
Brown* of detective fame. They had first become friends in 
1 904 when they met at the house of a friend in Keighley, York- 
shire, and walked back over the moors together to visit Francis 
Steinthal at llkley. Mr Steinthal was a great friend of the 
Chestertons and on their many visits to him the friendship 
with Father O* Connor ripened. It was, perhaps, the closest of 
Gilbert’s life. The letters of both Frances and Gilbert show it: 
the long talks, and companionable walks over the moors, have 
an atmosphere of intimacy that is all the more convincing be- 
cause so little stressed in his book. Father O’Connor has a 
pardonable pride in the idea that their talks suggested ideas to 
Gilbert, he takes pleasure in his character of ‘Father Brown’, 
but he reveals the atmosphere of unique confidence and in- 
timacy by the very absence of all parade of it. 

Both he and Gilbert have told the story of how the idea of 
the detective priest first dawned. On their second meeting 
Father O’Connor had startled, indeed almost shattered Gilbert, 
with certain rather lurid knowledge of human depravity which 
he had acquired in the course of his priestly experience. At the 
house to which they were going, two Cambridge undergradu- 
ates spoke disparagingly of the ‘cloistered’ habits of the Catho- 
lic clergy, saying that to them it seemed that to know and meet 

I. AuUtbiogmphf^pM 
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evil was a far better thing than the innocence of such ignorance. 
To Gilbert, still under the shock of a knowledge compared 
with which ‘these two Cambndge gentlemen knew about as 
much of real evil as two babies in the same perambulator*, the 
exquisite irony of this remark suggested a thought Why not a 
whole comedy ol cross purposes based on the notion of a pnest 
with a knowledge of evil deeper than that of the criminal he is 
comertmg? He earned out this idea in the story of ‘The Blue 
Cioss’, the first Father Brown detective story lather 0*Con- 
nor’s account adds the details that he had himself once boasted 
of buying five sapphires for five shillings and that he always ear- 
ned a large umbnlla and many brown paper parcels At the 
Stcinthal dining table, an artist friend of the family made a 
sketch of r itlv r O Connor which hler appeared on the 
wrapper of The innocence oj Father Brown 

Beyond one or two touches of this sort the idea had been a 
suggestion for a character, not i port i ait, and m the Autohio- 
grapiy and in the Dickens Gilbert has a good deal to say of 
interest to the novelist about how such suggestions come and 
are u^ed He* nc \er belic\ed that Dickens dicw a portrait, as it 
were, in the lound Natuie just gi'cs hints to the cieative 
artist ^nd it used to amuse ‘latliei Blown* to find that suck 
touches of obseivation as noting where an ash-tiay had go| 
hidden behind a book seemed to Gilbert quasi miraculous. 
Left to himself he merely dropped ashes on the floor from hit 
cigar ‘He did not smoke a pipe and cigarettes were prone to 
set him on hre in one plue or another ’ 

A frequent visitor, F ithei O’Connor noted his fashion of 
work and reading, and the abstracted waj he often moved and 
spoke ‘C^all It mooning, but he never mooned He was always 
working out something in his mind, and when he drifted from 
his study to the garden and was seen making deadly passes with 
his sword stick at the dahlias, we knew that he had got to a 
dead end in his composition and was getting his the ughts into 
order. * 

He played often, too, with a huge knife which he had for 
twenty-four jears He took it abioad with him, took it to bed: 
Frances had to reti icve it often From under his pillow m some 
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hotel. Once at a lecture in Dublin he drew it absent-mindedly 
to sharpen a pencil : as it was seven and a half inches long shut, 
and fourteen open, the amusement of the audience may be 
imagined. In origin it was. Father O’Connor relates, a Texan 
or Mexican general utility implement. It was with this knife 
that be won my daughter’s heart many years later when she, 
aged three, had not seen him for some time and had grown shy 
of him. A little scared of his enormousness she stood far off. 
He did not look in her direction but began to open and shut 
the vast blade. Curiosity drew her to his side. Next she was on 
his knee. A little later we heard her remark, ‘Uncle Gilbert, 
you make jokes just like my Daddy.’ And from him came, ‘I 
do my best.’ 

The prototype of Father Brown tells of the easy job in detec- 
tion when Gilbert had been reading a book: 

He had just been reading a shilling pamphlet by Or Horton on the 
Roman Menace or some such fearful wild fowl. I knew ho had read it, 
because no one else could when he had done. Most of his books, as 
and when read, had gone through every indignity a hook may suffer 
iind live. He turned it inside out, dog-eared it, pcncilleil it, sat on it, 
took it to bed and rolled on it, and got up again and spilled tea on it - 
if he were sufficiently interested. So Dr Horton's pamphlet had a 
refuted look when 1 saw' it. 

Father O’Connor was not the only friend who was added to 
the Beaconsfield group with some frequency. It was easy 
•enough to run down from London or over from Welwyn (home 
of G. B. S.) or from Oxford or Cambridge. It \>ms most con- 
veniently central. Gilbert’s brethren of the pen were especially 
apt to appear at all seasons and alw'ays found friendly welcome. 
For he continued to call himself neither poet nor philosopher 
but journalist. Father O’Connor had tried to persuade him, as 
he neatly puts it, to ‘begin to print on handmade paper with 
gilt edges’. But Frances begged him to drop the idea : ‘You will 
not change Gilbert, you will only fidget him. He is bent on 
being a jolly jouniali.st, to paint the town red, and he does not 
need style to do that. All he wants is buckets and buckets of 
red paint.’ 

Journalists coming down from London describe the ‘jolly’ 
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welcome, beer poured, the sword-stick flourished, conversa- 
tion flowing as freely as the beer. It meant a pleasant afternoon 
and it meant good copy. They visited him in the country, they 
observed him in town. One interviewer returned with a photo 
which showed Chesterton ‘in a somewhat negligi condition*, 
the result, as he admitted, of reading W. W. Jacobs ‘rolling 
about on the floor waving his legs in the air* . 

He was seen working a swan boat at the White City: ‘he 
collapsed it and the placid lake became a raging sea.* He was 
seen thinking and even reading under the strangest weather 
conditions : one man saw him under a gas lamp in the street in 
pouring rain with an open book in his hand. Reading in Fleet 
Street one day Gilbert discovered suddenly that the Lord 
Mayor’s Show was passing. He began to reflect on the Show so 
deeply that he forgot to look at it. 

Overroads I remember as a little triangular house, much too 
small for the sort of fun the Chestertons enjoyed. Frances 
bought a field opposite to it and there built a studio. The night 
the studio was opened Father O’Connor remembers a large 
party at wliicli charades were acted. 

On tliat night, returning to the house, Father O’Connor 
offered his arm to Gilbert who ‘refused it with a finality forei^ 
to our friendship*. Father O’Connor went on ahead and Gilbert 
following in the dark stumbled over a flowerpot and broke his 
arm. Perhaps because his size made him self-consciously aware 
of awkwardness Gilbert hated being helped. Father Ignatlxis 
Rice, another close friend, says the only time he ever saw 
Gilbert annoyed was when he offered him an arm going up- 
stairs. 

Gilbert and Frances w'ould both visit Father O’Connor in 
his Yorkshire parish of Heckmondwike. One year they took 
rooms at llkley and he remembers Gilbert adorning with huge 
frescoes the walls of the attic and Frances sitting in the win- 
dow singing, ‘O swallow, swallow flying south’, while Gilbert 
‘did a blazon of some fantastic coat of sr’ns*. 

The closeness of the intimacy is seen in a letter quoted by 
Father O’Connor^ in which Gilbert explained why Frances 

I. Father Brovm on Chestertont p. 123. 
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and he were unable to come to Heckmondwike for a promised 
visit. 

(3rd July 1909) 

1 would not write this to anyone else, but you combine bO unusually 
in your own single personality the characters of (i ) priest, (2) human 
being, (3) man of the world, (4) man of the other world, ( 1 ;) man of 
science, (6) old friend, (7) new friend, not to mention Irishman and 
picture dealer, that I don't n^ind suggesting the truth to you. Frances 
has just come out of what looked bad enough to be an illness, and is 
just going to plunge into one of her recurrent problems of pain and 
depression. The two may be just a bit too much for her and 1 want to 
be with her every night for a few days - there’s an Irish Bull for you ! 

One of the mysteries of Marriage (which must be a Sacrament and 
an extraordinary one, too) is that a man evidently useless like me can 
yet become at certain instants indispensable. And the further oddity 
(which I invite you to explain on mystical giounds) is that he never 
feels so small as when he knows that he is necessary. 

But sometimes she w^ould send him ofT whether she was well 
or ill, and on Father O’Connor would rest the heavy responsi- 
bility of getting him on to his next destination or safe back 
home. He tells of one such experience.^ 

He was most dutiful and ohcilient to orders, hut they had to be 
written ones and backed by the spoken word. He brought his dress- 
suit, oh! with what loving care, to Biadtord on Sunday for Shcfiield 
for Monday, hut a careful host found it under the bed in Bra«lfoid just 
as his train left for Sheffield. Sent at once it was to Bcaconsfield, where 
it landed at i p.m. on Thursday, just allowing him leu minutes to 
change and entrain for London. 

Scene at Bcaconsfield : 

‘What on earth have )ou done with )our dress-suit, Gilbert?* 

‘1 must have left it behind, darling, but 1 brought hack the ties, 
didn't I?* 

Another time he came back without his j)yjamas. They had 
been lost early in the journey. ‘Why didn’t you buy some 
more?’ his wife asked. *1 ditln’t know pyjamas were things you 
could buy,’ he said, surprised. Probably if one were Gilbert 
one couldn’t! Father O’Connor arriving at Overroads without 

1. Father Brown on Chestertont p. 43. 
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baggage found that Gilbert’s pyjamas went around him exactly 
twice. 

Lecturing engagements had, of course, not come to an end 
with the move although they had (mercifully) somewhat 
lessened. What increased with the distance from London was 
the problem - never fully solved - of getting Gilbert to the 
right place at the right time and in clothes not too wildly 
wrong. When he lectured in Lancashire they stayed at Crosby 
with Francis Blundell (my brother-in-law); and my sister 
remembers Frances as incessantly looking through her bag for 
letters and sending telegrams to confirm engagements that had 
come unstuck or to refuse others that were in debate. The 
celebrated and now almost legendary telegram from Gilbert to 
Frances told as from a hundred different cities was really sent : 
‘Am in Market Harborough. Where ought I to be?* 

Despeiate, she wired, ‘Home*, because, as she told me later, 
it was easier to get him home and start him off again. That 
day’s engagement was lost past recall. 

Charles Rowley of the Ancoats Brotherhood received a wire, 
reply paid, from Snow Hill Station, Birmingham: ‘Am I com- 
ing to you tonight or what?* Reply: ‘Not this Tuesday but 
next Wednesday,* 

So home he came again to Overroads. 

The Chestertons made a host ol friends in Beaconsfield but 
the children always held pride of place. The doctor’s little boy, 
running along the top of the wall, looked down at Gilbert and 
remarked to his delight, T think you’re an ogre.* But when the 
nurse was heard threatening punishment if he did not get down 
‘that minute’, the child was told by the ogre, ‘This wall is 
meant for little boys to run along. One child, asked after a 
party if Mr Chesterton had been very clever, said, ‘You should 
see him catch buns in his mouf.* 

What was unusual both with Gilbert and Frances was the 
fact that they never allowed ihcir disappointment in the matter 
of children to make them sour or jealous of others who had the 
joy that they had not. All through their lives they played with 
other people’s children : they chose in a train a compartment 
full of children : they planned amusements, they gave presents 
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to the children of their friends 0\er my son’s bed hangs a 
silver crucifix chosen with loving care by trances after Gilbert 
had stood godfather to him And he was one of very many 
Gilbert was, however, a complete realist as to the ways and 
manners of the speeies he so loved 

Playing with tluldrcn [hi wiotc it this time] is i glorious thing 
but the journilist in question his never understood wh) it con 
sidercd a soothing or idyllic one It reminds him, not of watering little 
budding flowers, but of wrestling ioi hours with gigantic angels and 
devils Moral problems of iht most monstrous complexity besiege 
him incessantly He has to decide befoie the awful evt s of innocenet , 
whether, when a sister has knockt d down a brother s bricks in 
revenge for the biother having taken two sweets out cl his turn, it is 
endurable that the brothoi should rcnlnle bv sciibldmg on the sister s 
picture book, ind wheihci such conduct dots not justify the sistci 
in blowing out the hrothci s unhwiully lit miuch 

Just as he is solving this probJtm up n pun iphs of the highest 
morality, it occurs to him suddenlv that lu lus n >t wiittcn his ^itur 
day article, and that thcic is onlv 'ihoul m houi to do it in Ih wildly 
calls to somebody (probably the gvuleru i ) to tc K phe nc to sonn where 
for a messengti , he buruvdes himself in inothir loom md ttars his 
hair, wonden ig whvt on tilth he hill write iboiii A drummine of 
fists on the door outside ind i ehctilul be’lovvin^ entouriae ind 
clarify his thoughts He sits down dcsperitelv , the messenger 
rings at the hell, the childien drum on the door tlie servants run 
up from time to time to sny tht mcss^ngti is ttjng b irid, ind the 
pencil staggeis alon , making the wcrld i pr seit ol fifteen hundred 
unimpoitint woids, and nnkin^ Shikis|eire i [usent ol a poiiion 
of Gray’s putting fintisiu routs wreilhid hi^h instead of 

‘antique roots ptep out ^ Then *h< jouirnlist sends off his copy ind 
turns his attention to the enipma ol whether a biothei should com 
mandeer a sistti s necklace beeiuse the sister pinelied him at Little 
hampton 

In the Notebook he Iiid wntten 

N OK rii I>I KW 1C K 
On the smds I romped with children 
Do you blame me thit I did not improve ni\self 
By bottling anemone ^ 

I C htsterton had actinlly made this slip, and the present quotation is from 
the article he wrote in apol igy 
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But 1 say that these children will be men and women 
And f say that the anemones will not be men and women 
(Not just yet, at least, let us say). 

And 1 say that the greatest men of the world might 
romp with children 

And that 1 should like to sec Shakespeare romping 
with children 

And Browning and Darwin romping with children 
And Mr Ciladstonc romping with children 
And Professor Huxley romping with children 
And all the Bishops romping with children; 

And I say that if a man had climbed to the stars 
And found the secrets of the angels. 

The best thing and the most useful thing he could do 
Would be to come back and romp with children. 


M. V. 

An almost elvish little girl with loose brown hair,i«idoing 
needlework. 1 have spoken to her once or twice. 

I think 1 must eet another book of the same size as this to 
make notes about her. 

From the Christmas party at Overroads all adults were 
excluded - no nurses, no parents. The children would hang on 
Gilbert’s neck in an ecstasy of affection and he and Frances 
schemed out endless games for them. Gilbert had started a toy 
theatre before he left London, cutting out and painting figures 
and scenery, and devising plots for plays. Tw^o of the favourites 
were ‘St George and the Dragon* and ‘The Seven Champions 
of Christendom*. 

The atmosphere of Overroads is perhaps best conveyed 
through Gilbert’s theories concerning his toy-theatre and the 
other theatricals such as Charades sometimes played there. 
When it came to the toy-theatre set up to amuse the children, 
he frankly felt that he was himself child No. i and got the most 
amusement out of it. 

Adults as well as children enjoyed this toy and it was often 
described by interviewers. Like the sword-stick, the great 
cloak and flapping hat, it was felt by some to be Gilbert’s way 
of attracting attention. But it was just one of Gilbert’s ways of 
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amvtsiz^ himself. A small nephew of Frances was living widi 
them at the time and it was funny to watch him fencing with 
his huge uncle who was obviously enjoying himself rather the 
more of the two. On my first visit to Overroads, I noticed how 
aft we talked my host’s pencil never ceased. One evening I col- 
lected and kept an imposing Red ineban and a caricature of 
Chesterton himself in a wheelbarrow being carried off to the 
bonfire. I came in, too, for one of the grown-up parties in 
which guessing games were a feature Lines Irom the poets 
were illustrated and we had to guess them At another party, 
Dr Pocock told me, G. K. did the Inns of Beaconsfielcl, of 
which the most successful drawing was tliat ot a sadly 
dilapidated dragon being turned away fioni the inn door: 
‘Dragon discovers with disgust that he cannot put up at the 
George,* 

Sometimes these drawings were the prize of whoever guessed 
ihe line of verse they illustrated, sometimes they were sold for 
a local chanty The Babies’ Convalescent Home was a favourite 
object and one admirable picture (reproduced in Ihc Coloured 
Lands) shows the ‘Despair of King Herod at discovtiing chil- 
dren convalescing from the Massacre*. 

The two closest friendships of early Beac onsfieJd life were 
with the rector, Mr Commeline, and liis wife, who are now 
dead, and with Dr and Mrs Pocock. Dr Pocock was the 
Chestertons’ doctor as well as their friend, and he told me that 
his great difficulty m treating Gilbert lay in his detachment 
from his own physical circumstances. If there was anything 
wrong with him he usually didn’t notice it ‘He was the most 
uncomplaining person. You had to hunt him all over’ to find 
out if anything w as wrong. 

This detachment from circumstances still extended to his 
appearance and Frances one day begged Dr Pocock to take him 
to a good tailor. It was a huge success . he had never looked so 
well as he did now - for a few weeks. And then the tailor said 
to Dr Pocock, ‘Mr Chesterton has broken my heart. It took 
twice the material and twice the time to make for him, but I 
mis proud of it.* His tailor, like his doctor, was apt to become 
a friend. Mrs Pocock recalls how he would go to a dinner of 
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the tradesmen of Beaeonsfield and come back intensely inter- 
ested and wanting to tell her all about it, 

*You always went away/ Dr Pocock said, * chuckling over 
something/ and he summed up the years of their friendship, 
saying, ‘You never saw him without getting delight from his 
presence/ 

Sometimes he would grow abstracted in the train of his own 
thought, and Father Ignatius Rice remembers an occasion when 
he was one of a group discussing really bad lines of poetry. 
Gilbert broke into something Frances was saying with the 
words, ‘That irritating person Milton’ - then, realizing he had 
interrupted her, he broke off and apologized profusely. When 
she had finished he went on ‘That irritating person Milton - I 
can’t find a single bad line in him.’ 

Frances one day came in rather suddenly when Dr Pocock 
wa^» thorc, and Gilbert exclaimed, ‘Oh you\e brokeq^it.* She 
looked round thinking she must liave knocked something over. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘it was an idea.’ ‘It will come back,’ said 
Frances, ‘No,’ he said, ‘it got broken.* More usually he was 
indifferent to interruptions: sometimes he welcomed them as 
grist for his mind’s mill. Daily life went on around him and 
often in his articles one can find traces of Frances’s daily activi- 
ties as well as his own. 

Attending him for his broken arm, Dr Pocock told him at a 
certain stage to write something - anything - to see if he could 
use a pen again. After an instant’s thought, Gilbert headed his 
paper with the name of a prominent Jew and wrote : 

I am fond of Jew’ 

Jews are fond of money 
Never mind of whose 
I am lond of Jews 
Oh, but when they lose 
Damn it all, it^s funny. 

The name at the head (which wild hoi-scs would not drag from 
me) is the key to this impromptu. It was really true that Gilbert 
was fond of very many Jews. In his original group of J.D.C. 
friends, four Jews had been included and wiA three of these 
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his friendship continued throu^ life. Lawrence Solomon and 
his wife were among the Beaconsfield neighbours and he saw 
them often There was another kind of Jew he very heartily 
disliked but he w as at great pains to draw this distinction him- 
self 

Speaking at the Jewish West Ind Literary Society in 1911 
he put the question of what the real Jewish pioblem was The 
Jews, he said, were a race, born civilized You never met a 
Jewish clod 01 jokil They represented one of the highest of 
civilized ty}>es But while all othc r races hid local attachmt nts, 
the Jews wtie universil and scattered They coulel not be 
expected to have patriotism for the countnes in which they 
made their homes their patriotism could be only lor their 
race In piinciple, he belie \cd in the solution of /umism And 
then the reporter in large letters made a headline ‘Mi Clu stti - 
ton said that sptaking generally, as with most e)thei communi- 
ties, THt Pe)OK jrws W 1 UL Nl( l AND 1 lit RICH WT RF 
NASTY,* 

Many yeais later in Palestine he was to he clrucn around the 
country, as he has described in I he "New Jermakm^ b\ one ot 
these less wealthy Jews who had sacriheed his career in 1 ngl ind 
to his national idcalisin And liter yet, after G K *s death, 
Rabbi Wise, a leader of ^^lcllean J< wry, paid him tiibute (m 
a lettci to Cyril Clemens dated 8 September ) 

Indecel I was a w irm admucr of Cilbut Chi oti ilon A}>u t Irom his 
delightful art and his geniu^ in min\ directions, he \^ \s, \s )ou know, 
a great religionist. He as Catholic, I as Jew, could not hive seen 
to eye with each othei, and he might hi\< added pirticularly seeing 
that you aie cioss eyed’ , but I deeply lesjKctcd him When Hitlerism 
came, he was one of the first to speak out with all the directness and 
franknt ss of a gie at and uriabishcd spii it Blessing to his memory I 
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A Circle oj Friends 


In the last chapter, this chapter, and to a considerable extent 
those that follow, down to the break made by Gilbert’s illness 
and the war of 1914, it is unavoidable that the same years 
should be retraced to cover a variety of aspects. For their hpme 
was for both Gilbert and Frances the centre of a widening 
circle. Although 1 visited Overroads, it seems to me, looking 
back, I saw them just then much more frequently in London 
and elsewhere. Several times they stayed at Lotus, our Surrey 
home. The first time it was a week-end of blazing summer 
weather. Lady Blennerhassett was there — formerly ^Countess 
Leyden and a favourite disciple of Dollingcr. I remember she 
delighted Gilbert by her comment on Modernism. must,’ she 
said, ‘have the same religion as my washerwoman, and Father 
Tyrrell’s is not the religion for my washerwoman.’ Wc sat on 
the terrace in the sunshine and Lady Blennerhassett asked sud- 
denly, whether the soles of our boots were, like hers, without 
hole or blemish. We all looked very odd as we stuck our feet 
out and tried to see the soles. Gilbert, offered a wicker chair, 
prel’errcd the grass because, he said, there was grave danger he 
might unduly ‘modify’ the cliair. 

After a meeting of the Westminster Dining Society (the pre- 
decessor of the Wiseman), he wTote my mother an unnecessary 
a])ology : 

Dear Mrs Wiu-rid Ward — 

I have wanted for some days past to write to you, but could not 
make up my mind wliethcr I was making my position worse or better. 
But I do want to apologise to you for the way in which 1 threw out 
your delightful Catholic Dining Society affair the other day. I behaved 
badly, dined badly, debated badly and leit h.ully ; yet the explanation 
is really simple. I was liorribly worried, and 1 do not worry well; 
when I am worried I am like a baby. My wife was that night just ill 
enough to make a man nervous, a stupid man, and 1 had sworn to her 
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that 1 would fulfil some affairs that night on whieh she was keen. As 
die is better now and only wants rest, 1 feel normal and realize what a 
rotter 1 must have looked that night. As Belloc wrote in a beautiful 
epitaph: 

He frequently would flush with fear when other 
people paled, 

He Tried to Do his Duty . . . but how damnably 
he failed.* 

This is the epitaph of youis sincerely, 

G. K. Chlsterton 

My father and mother were hardly less excited than I at the 
dtiscovery of the greatest man of the age, for so we all felt him 
to be. Gilbert later described my father as ‘strongly co- 
operative* with another’s mind, and this was perhaps his own 
chief characteristic in conversation. The two men did not 
agree on politics, but on religion their agreement was deep and 
constantly grew deeper as they co-opciated in exploring it. 
Our headquarters were in Surrey but when we tame up to 
London every spring my paients wanted to bring the Chestcr- 
tons into touch with all their friends. The) tended to think of 
their luncheon table as Chesterton ‘supported’ by those most 
worthy of the honour. One of the first was, of course, George 
Wyntfliam, already a friend and admirer of Gilbert’s. At this 
luncheon they discussed the modem press, tightecntli Cen- 
tury lampoons, the ingredients of a good fcnglish style, tlie law- 
fulness of Revolution, the causes oi Napoleon, Scripture criti- 
cism, Joan of Arc, public executions, how to bring about re- 
forms. It was absurd, G. K. said, to think that gaining half a 
reform led to the other half. Supposing it was agreed that every 
man ought to have a cow, but you say, ‘We can’t manage that 
just yet: give him half a cow.’ He doesn’t care for it and he 
leaves it about, and he never asks for the other half. 

Talking of the Eastern and Western races Gilbert said it was 
curious tfiat while the Easterns were so logical and clear in 
their religion, they were so unpractical in everyday life; the 
religion of the Westerns is mystical and full of paradoxes. Yet 
they are far more practical. *The Eastern says fate governs 
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cveiydiing and he sits and looks pretty ; we believe in Free-wiB 
and Predestination and we invent Babbage*s Calculating 
Machine.* 

As the group grew into one another’s thought the talk in- 
tensified and we came from considering East and West to con- 
sidering our own countrymen. What makes a man essentially 
English? Dickens had it. Johnson had it. ‘You couldn’t,* said 
G. K., ‘imagine a Scotch Johnson, or an Irish Johnson, or a 
Trench or German Johnson.* 

George Wyndham told us, as we got on to the topic of 
patriotism, that he had a fear he hardlj liked to utter. As we 
urged him he said he feared a big war might come and we might 
be dcioated Gilbert agreed that he, too, had felt that fear. 
‘Hut,* he said, ‘if you were to say that m the House or I to wnte 
it in a paper wc should be denounced as unpatriotic.’ 

Small wondei the tilk had time to range, for these scrappy 
notes are all that icmain of a meeting beginning a’bout one 
o’cloc k and lasting until hve At that hour two little old sisters, 
the Miss Blounts, known in our family as ‘the little B’s’, hap- 
ptntd to call on my mother I shall never forget their faces as 
they looked at the huge man in the armchair, and the other 
guests all absorbed and animated, and realized that they were 
mtcmipting a luncheon party A swift glance at the little old 
ladies, another at the clock, and the party broke up, to remain 
my most chenshc'd memory lor months * until my next visit to 
their home, when Gilbert and I arrived at the use of each 
other’s Christian names, an agreement that he insisted on call- 
ing The Pact of Beaconslield. 

How deep he saw when in his Defence of Hermits’ he 
analysed a chief joy of human iiilcrci arse 

1 he best things that hvppcn to us arc those we get out of what has 
already happened If men weic hoiust with themsthes, they would 
agree that actual social engage ments, even with those they love, often 
seem strangely brief, hicathlcss, thwarted or ^conclusive. Mere 
society IS a waj of turning friends into « ^-quaintances Ihe real profit 
IS not in meeting our fiiends, hut in having met them. Now when 
people merely plunge fiom crush to crush, and from crowd to crowd, 
they never discover the positive joy of life. 1 he) arc like men always 
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kimgiy, because their food never digests ; also, like those men, they 
are cross.^ 

There was time in the country for the food of social inter- 
course to digest. I notice, too, that in the list of Gilbert's 
friends quiet-voiced men stood high: Max Bcerbohm, Jack 
Phillimore, Monsignor O’Connor, Monsignor Knox, his own 
father, Maurice Baring: all these represent a certain spacious- 
ness and Icisureliness which was what he asked of friendship. 
Even if they were in a hurry, they never seemed so. 

To return to my own notes. It is horribly characteristic that 
I wrote them in an undated notebook, but I think that luncheon 
which lasted so long must have been in 191 1. The same year 
my father persuaded both the Synthetic Society to elect 
Chesterton and Chesterton to attend the Synthetic. 

Some of the reactions of this new recruit have been touched 
on in his Autobiography: 

There I met old Haldane, yawning with all lus Hegelian abysses, 
who appeared to me as I must have apjicaied lo a neighbour in a 
local debating club when he dismissed mciaphysu al depths and pointed 
at me saying; ‘There is that Leviathan whom Ihou hast made to take 
his sport therein,’ , . 

There also 1 met BaIfou«, obviously prcltrnng any philose)y)hers 
with any philosophies to his loyal followeis the Tory Par tv. Perhips 
religion is not the opium of the people, but philosophy is the opium 
of the politicians. 2 

My father belonged to another group besides the Synthetic 
Society for which it seemed to him that Gilbert was even more 
ideally fitted. Dr Jolinson had founded The Club, the home of 
the best talk in the land, where Garrick and Goldsmith were 
at times shouted down by the great Lcxicoj^rapher - a sign, said 
Chesterton, of his modesty and his essential democracy: John- 
son was too democratic to reign as king of his company: he 
preferred to contend with them as an equal. The old formula 
still in use had informed my father *you have had the honour to 
be elected’, but Wilfrid Ward felt lliat the election of the 

I . The Well and the Shallowst pp. 1 04-^, 

2. p. 262. 
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modem Dr Johnson would bo an honour to The Club. To hit 
intense disgust he found that only George Wyndham could be 
relied upon for whole-hearted suppoi t. What may be called the 
‘social* element in The Club had bteome too strong to wel- 
come a man who boasted in all directions of belonging to the 
Middle Classes and whose friends merely urged the claim 
that he was one ol the tew to-day who could talk as well as 
Johnson 

Gilbert met many jiolitieians in other ways, but only with 
one ot ihtm did he feel a leally close harmony Of George 
Wyndham ’s opinions he said in the Autobiographj^ that they 
wen ‘of the same gential colour as iny own,* and he went on 
to stress the word ‘colour* as significant of the whole man 

The ClusUrtons* appreciation of George Wyndham was 
deepened for them both by an affection, indeed almost a rever- 
cmc, for ‘the deep mysticism of his wife, a woman not to be 
forgotten by anyone who ever knew her and still less to be 
merely piaiscd by anyone who adequately appieciatcd her*. 
I or a period at any rate tiilbert and fraiKcs w e re much in con- 
laet With the extieine Anglo Catliolie group in the Church of 
Lnglanel 1 lu re wa^ a Mtalitv in the mo\ nient which appealed 
to tlum both, the sense of tiking part in a crusade to restore 
Catholicism to the whole countiy Canon Scott Holland led a 
campaign for social justice and man> of the same, group mixed 
this with desotion to Our I idy, beliel ir the Real Presence, 
and a piofound lo>e of the Catholic pisl ot tn^land George 
Wyndham’s wilt, Lady Crosvenoi, wa«* one of this group and 
also her friond bathe i Philip Waggett ol the Cowley Fathers. 
A member ot the Syntlietie Societx and intimate with my 
parents, he became also miimale will, the Chesterto is 

On a second visit ol the Cheslertons to Lotus, George 
Wyndfiam was there He had told us of his habit ot ‘shouting 
the Ballad oj the White Horse to submissive listeners* and we had 
hoped for the sime treat But Gilbvrt got the book and kicked 
It undei his e haii deiy ing us to recover it We had at that time 
a vast German cook - of a girth almo \ qual to his own and 
po sessed of unbounded cuiiosity m the matter of our guests. 
Gilbert declared that as he sat peacefully in the drawing-room 
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jfae iipptxi^ed liim holding out a paper which he supposed tp 
be a kundry list, and then started back exclaiming that she had 
thought him to be Mrs Ward. 

It was on this visit that he remarked to a lady who happened 
tp be the granddaughter of a duke : ‘You and I who belong to 
the jolly old upper Middle Classes.* Had he been told about 
her ancestry he would, I imagine, have felt that he had paid her 
an implied compliment hy not being aware of it. For into the 
world of the aristocracy he and Frances had been received in 
London, and he viewed it with the same calm humour and 
potential friendliness that he had for all die rest of mankind. 
Social position neither excited nor irritated him. He liked or 
disliked an aristocrat exactly as he liked or disliked a postman. 

The chapter in the Autobiography called ‘Friendships and 
Foolery’ ends suddenly with a reference to the war but, like 
the whole book, it leaps wildly about. One point in it is inter- 
esting and links up with the introduction to Titterton’s Drink- 
ing Songs that Gilbert later wrote. To shout a chorus is natural 
to mankind and G. K. claims that he had done it long before 
he heard of Community Singing. He sang when out driving, or 
walking over the moors with Father O’Connor; he sang in 
Fleet Street with Titterton and his journalist friends ; he sang 
the Ked flag on Trade Union platforms and England Arise in 
Revolutionary groups. There was, he claims, a legend that in 
Auberon Herbert’s rooms not far from Buckingham Palace ‘we 
sang Drake s Drum with such passionate patriotism that King 
Edward the Seventh sent in a request for the noise to stop’. 

Yet it was all but impossible to teach Gilbert a tune, and 
Bernard Shaw felt this (as we have seen) a real drawback to his 
friend’s imderstanding of his own life and career. Music was to 
Shaw what line and colour were to Chesterton ; but to Chester- 
ton singing was just making a noise to show he felt happy. 
Father Ignatius Rice sends me a pleasant note on this matter : 

1 heard G. K. sing a song - yes, a solo - one of J. B. Morton’s absurd 
but very funny snatches, the tune being a very well-known tune and 
the words at the same time being a parody of a cheap bit of popular 
vei^ and a burlesque of someone or something, rather in the style of 
hi9 Daily Express squibs but without their polite restraint. Gilbert did 
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not piocli te an) itco<»ni/al)k tunt, but in i quivering voice Ik inixeil 
bits ot manv tu u 3 He is too much enjo) mg the words to it member 
that his \Mne glass wis n< ar an 1 ol eouisc, o\tr il went 

Oiiec he >vrote a pot m t alkd ‘Music ’ - but onlj as one more 
flow trm the wreath he \s as alw \)s weaving for 1 ranees who 
was, sijs Monsigiior Knox, the lu roine of ill his novels l 

Soun In T bi iss irid tinkling eynd il, 

J k thu I ii \i in e d I rnv e us 
And lb |) nij li<ig )us noi c s 
W jvts 1 iMui j n \ u ts c t te u , 

1 bun 1 n I t niptv r )und 1 1 1 pist me 

SliiUt lid 1 ) t loi eve i ini 1 1 

Aru u ol I ol pi 1 It 111 I pastil n, 

\\ u tl 1 liki lit i uit f n 1 11 ji 

Hut I siw lu 1 till in I ton hi 1 1 
C h I 1 It 1 s| k n \v\ I I, 

\n I I s \v Ik r Ik 1 1 uj Idttd 
1 il i 1 liK 1 ) tilt I j i 

N( u^hl is I vt but ill tl in ii ite I 
1 irs II e St k d \ 1 1 vi s h n t s t 1 , 

Sivs htr niilts () iil 1 1 \m i tin 
S n Ik I lens (() 1 h lit 1 1 tl in 

\oinst the bickgiourclol ill iIkm ae li\ itie s tin biokswei t 
on pouimg out as fist Ironi ('^vi 1 oids is iht v Iml from Ovc 1 
stnnil \ town full ot hiinils fi tv minims jouiiit) fioin 
I ond m vv IS not i \iLtI\ tin ikseit into wh^h idmueis hid 
idvi eel (iillx rt tei flee , but he wcuklitVirln t been hippy m 
1 (ksefl he net hd hum in e nijnn> He ilso me did to pro 
duel ‘\itistic pitemily,’ hi onci sud, ‘'s is vvholisome' as 
physieil pilernilv ’ And ceili nly lit never nased to bring 
foith the ehikliin ol his mind Within two years eight books 
were publisln d 

rk Bui} and tin Cm??, Hhiuirv r9t‘^ 

What s Wronq iv th f/it Murid, juiu 1910 

I The Iislcntr, 19 June 
2 Colluud Poena 
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Alarms and Discursions^ November 1910 
Blake f No^ ember 1910 
Tjpes, 1910 

Criticisms ard Appreuations of Dickens, Januaiy 1911 
Innocence lJ hither Broi^n, August 1911 
hallo i of t/it l\hi L Horse, Augu&t 19 1 1 

Ot these books, Alims and Discuisions and the Dickens 
criticisms are colkctions and arrangements of already pub 
hshed < ssaj Meanwhile other cssi\s were being written to 
become m turn other books at a later date 

Ihe Blake is a brilliant short study of ait and mysticism 
After reading it you feel you understand Blale in quite a new 
way And then jou w ondc r is this illumination hght on Klake 
or simply light on C hesterton? It must never be iorgotten th it 
the WTitci was liimseK a ‘spoilt* artist which means a min 
with almost en nicrh iit in him to have betn m tiu ranks of nun 
consecratec^ foi life to ait\ sc nice 

‘Fathci Brown* had hrst made his appeal inci in rnigi/mvs 
and these dct< ctivc stones lucimc the most purely popuhr < f 
Gilbert’s books It was a new genie detection in wlncli llu 
mind of a mm mems more than his (ootpnnts or cigu a b, * v^ 1 
to the cktcrtjvc llu one npioduccd m most mlhologits 
The Jmisiblt Man depends foi its solution c 11 ihi Ik I tint cc r 
tnn people are moral 1 } invisible To thi. question ‘Has in) one 
been the answu ‘No’ does not include the milkmm 01 

the jm^'tman in this stor) the postman is the mor^lK invisibh 
man who his committed the crime A tin cad ol this sort nii j 
through all the stones, but they are, like all Ins re minces, lull, 
too, of escape ind peril and wild adventure 

Chesterton kept the reviewers busy as well as the mter- 
\iewers and m all his stoi les they noted one curiosity ‘If time 
and space - or any circumstances - interfere with the cutting 
of his Gordiin knots, he commands time and space to make 
themselves scarce-, and circumstances to be no more heard of * 
About time and space tins is true in a unique degree lor 
him time seems to have had no existence, or perhaps rather to 
have been like a telescope elongating and shortening at will 
As a young man, it may be remembered, he gave m the course 
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of one letter two quite irreccmcilable statements of the length 
of time since events m his schooldays He had indeed the same 
difficulty about time as about money - he mentions in the 
Autobiography that aftei his watch was stolen during a pro-Boer 
demonstration he never bothered to possess another. In his 
stones this oddity became more marked In The Ball and Ae 
Cl OSS he relatts adventures performed in leaping on and off an 
omnibus m such fashion that the bus must base co\ered several 
miles of ground and then we are suddenly told it had gone the 
Itw score yaids from the bottom of I udgate Hill to the top. 
Still strangtr arc the records in The Man Who Was Ihursdaj and 
Manalne ot the happenings of a single day, while m The Return 
of Don Quixote a new oiganization of society is descnbed as 
*^hough many years old and then suddenly announced as having 
bf cn on foot some weeks 

But to return foi one moment to the more st nous aspects of 
the work ol these years While VIr hat's Wrong With f/ic. World 
(discussed in some detail m the n'^xt chapter) is the first sketch 
o( his social views - a kind of blueprint lor a sane and human 
sort of world - the othci books with all their foolery hold a 
seiious purpose They should 1 h read as illustrations of the 
philosophy of OrthoJoxjr - both th< book he had wiitten and the 
thing of which he had said, ‘God and humanity made it and it 
nnde me ’ 

‘ I his row of shapeless and ungainly monsters which I now 
set bclore the readei he s**^ s of his essays (in the ‘Introduction 
on Gargoyles’ in Alarms and Dj'^cursion^)^ ‘does not consist of 
separite idols cut out capiiciously m lonely valleys or vanous 
islands These monsters are meant for the gargoyles of a 
dchnite cathedral I hast to caive the gargoyles, bt cause I can 
car\e nothing else, I lease to others the angels and the arches 
and the spires But I am sery sure of the style of the architec- 
tuie and of the consecration of the chunh.* ^ 

The story of The Ball and the Cross has the double interest of 
Its bearing on the world of Chesterto day and its glinq)ses at 
a stranger world to come. A young Highlander, commg to 
London, sees in an atheist bookshop an insult to Our Lady. He 
I . Alarm and Disemioar, p. j. 
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smashes the window and challenges the owner to a duel. Turn- 
bull, the atheist, is more dian ready to fight; but the world, 
caring nothing for religious opinions, regards anyone ready to 
fight for them as a madman and is mainly concerned with keep- 
ing the peace. Pursued by all the resources of modem civiliza- 
tion, the two men spend the rest of the book starting to fight, 
being interrupted and arrested by the police, escaping, arguing, 
and fighting again. Tliey end up in an asylum with a garden 
where again they talk endlessly and where the power of 
Lucifer, the prince of this world, has enclosed everyone wlio 
has been concerned in their wild fight, so that no memory of 
it may live on the earth. 

The two sides of Chesterton’s brain are engaged in the duel 
of minds in this book, and some of his best wTiting is in it, both 
in the description of the w ild rush across sea and land and in 
tlie discussions between the two men. G. K.’s ailection for the 
sincere atheist is noteworthy and his hatred is reserved for the 
shuffler and the compromiser. It was grand to Imve such a man 
as Turnbull to convert - ‘one of those men in whom a con- 
tinuous appetite and industry of the intellect leave the emo- 
tions very simple and steady. His heart was in the right place 
but he was quite content to leave it there. His head was his 
hobby.’ This might be Chesterton himself - in fact, it is 
Chesterton himself - and the climax belongs to a later world 
than that of 191 1 . For pointing to the Ball bereft of the Cross, 
the Highlander calls out: ‘It staggers, Turnbull. It cannot stand 
by itself; you know it cannot. It has been the sorrow of your 
life. Turnbull, this garden is not a dream, but an apocalyptic 
fulfilment. This garden is the world gone mad.’ 

About the time this book appeared Gilbert was asked l>y an 
Anglican Society to lecture at Coventry. He said ‘What shall 1 
lecture on?’ They answered ‘Anything from an elephant to an 
umbrella.’ ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘I will lecture on an umbrella.’ 
He treated the umbrella as a symbol of increasing artitlciality. 
We wear hair to protect the head, a hat to protect the hair, an 
umbrella to protect the hat. Gilbert said once he was willing 
to start anywhere and develop from anything the whole of his 
philosophy. In the Notebook he had written: 
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BOOTLACtS 

Once I looked down at my bootlaces 
Who gave me my bootlaces? 

'Ilic bootmaker? Bahl 

Who gave the bootmaker himself? 

What did I ever do that I should be 
given bootlaces ? 

After the lecture on the umbrella two priests saw him at the 
railway bookstall and asked him if the rumour was true that 
he was thinking of joining the Church. He answered, *It*s a 
ioatter tliat is giving me a great deal of agony of mind, and I’d 
be very grateful if you would pray for me.* 

Tlic following year he broached the subject to Father 
O’Connor when they were alone in a railway carriage. He said 
he had made up his mind, but he wanted to waitd'or Frances ‘as 
she had led him into the Anglican Church out of Unitarijjnism*. 
Frances told Father O’Connor when he came to Overroads 
later, at the bcgiitning of Gilbert’s illness, that she ‘could not 
make head or tail* of some of her husband’s remarks, especially 
one about being buried at Kensal Green. When Father 
O’Connor told her what had been on Gilbert’s mind she was 
half amused at the hints he had been dropping: she recognized 
his reluctance to move without her, but I think she probably 
realized too that even to himself his conviction seemed in those 
years at times more absolute, at times less. We shall sec in a 
iater chapter his owm analysis of his very slov/ progress. 
Meanwhile in his books he was at once deepening and widening 
his vision of the Faith. 

Fragments of verse used in ThcBaJlaJ of the White l^orse had 
come to Gilbert in his sleep; a great white horse had been the 
romance of his childhood; the beginning of his honeymoon 
under the sign of the White Horse at Ipswich had been ‘a trip 
to fairyland’. But it is hard to say when the motif of The White 
Horse ^ the verses ringing in his head, an 1 ihe ideas that make the 
poem, came together into what many tiiink the greatest w'ork 
of his life. 

In Father Brown on Chesterton we arc told of the long time the 
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poem took in the nuking. They talked of it on the Yorksliire 
moors in 1906 and Father O’Connor noted bow Frances 
‘cherished it. ... I could see she was more in love with it than 
with anything else he had in hand.’ Father O’Connor also gives 
some interesting illustrations of the way talk ministers to a work 
of genius. He had begun one day ‘by saying lightly that none of 
us could bee ome great men without leaning on the little ones ; 
could not well begin our tky but for those who started theirs 
first for our sake, lighting the lire and cooking the breakfast*. 
This was said just before the dressing bell rang and between the 
bell and dinner Gilbert had written about nine verses begin- 
ning with King Alfred’s meditation : 

And well ma) God with the sei ving iolk 
C*ist in His dreadful lot, 

Is not He too a servant, 

And IS not He forgot? 

The fruit of all this long meditation was that (he actual 
writing of the poem was done at extraordinary speed. 1 lances 
told father Ignatius Rice, that he wrote the whole thing in a 
fortnight; that she gathered the sheets as he threw them on the 
floor, and that when they went through them all there was 
scarcely a coi rcclion to l)e made. 

Gilbert wrote a sketch for the Daily Ncn^ about this time, 
telling how an old woman in a donkey cart whom they had left 
far behind on the road went driving triumphantly past when the 
car they were in broke down. For this expedition, as so often 
later, he made full use of the modem invention lie derided. In 
an open touring car hired for the occasion, Gilbert in Inverness 
cape and shapely hat, Frances beside him snugly wrapped up, 
they 

Saw the smoke-hue d hamlets quaint 
With Westland King and Westland Saint, 

And watched the western glory faint 
Along the load to Frome. 

The note struck in the dedication and recurring throughout 
the poem is that of the Christian idea which had made England 
great and which he had learnt from Frances: 
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Therefol e 1 bi ing these rhymes to you 
Who brought the cross to me, 

Since on you flaming without flaw 
I saw the sign that Gulhrum saw 
When ho let bi eak his ships of awe 
And laid peac o on the sea 

In the poem Christian men, whether they be Saxon or 
Roman or Briton or Cell, arc banded together to fight th<j 
heathen Danes m defence of the sacred things of faith, in de- 
fence of the human things of daily life, in defence e\en of the 
old liadilions of pagan tngland 

. . . because it is only Christian men 
guird e>on heathen things, 

Gilbert constantly disclaimed the idea that he took trouble 
t)\cr an^ thing- ‘taking trouble has never been a weakness c>f 
mine’ . but in what might be termed a laigc and loose way he 
really ciul take immense trouble o\er what interested him. 
King Alfred is not an almost mythical figure like King Arthur, 
and an outline of his stoiy with legendary fringe^ can be traced 
in the Wessex countij and confirmed by literature. Gilbert 
V anted this goncial story . he did not want antiquarian exact- 
ness of detail. 

Into the mouths of Guthrum and of King Alfred he put the 
expression of the pagan and the Christian outlook. Nor did he 
Iv'sitate to let King Alfied prophesy at laige concetiung the 
days of G K Chesterton I he poem is a ballad in the sense of 
the old ballads that wcie stiirmg ston* s . it is also an expression 
of the threefold love of Gilbert’s life : his wife, his count ry,rnd 
his I aith And, as in all great poetry, there is a quality of eter- 
nity in tins poem tliat has made it serve as an exjiiession of the 
eternal Spirit of man. 

During the first world war many soldiers had it with them 
in the trenches: ‘1 want to tell you,* the widow of a sailor 
wrote, ‘that a copy of the Ballad oj thi* \'^hitc Hone went down 
into the Humber with the R.38. My husband loved it as his 
own soul - never went anywhere without it.* 

Almost thirty years have passed and to-day the poem still 
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speaks Gi Cl ting Jacques Mantain on the occasion of Ins six- 
tieth birthchy, Dorotliy Thompson quoted King Alficd’s asser- 
tion of Christian fnodom against ‘the pagan nazi conquerors 
of his clay* Aftci Cute the limes had the shortest fiist Icidti 
in Its history Under the heading Sursum Coida was a brief 
statement of the disaster, followed by the words ol Our Iad\ 
to King A Hie d 

I tell )c^ii naught for >o\ii comfoit, 

Tta niujil f ?r )oui (Itsin , 

tint iht sk> ifw^diikw \»t 
And ill sea fiscs hi r 

Nijit shill he till ICC flight o\ti \oii, 

^Iul he IV en in iu>ii < ope 

ll< N u hive I \ with ul a e uist , 

1 filth will out a h >pi ’ 

The unbreak dale strength of thit apparentiv (unt and tcmi 
ous tine ad ol Idith appeared in the s< quel Man) hid ihi B ill iJ 
in hand m those dark di)S, main others wrote to Tht Iin s 
asking the souice of the quotation Months late r wlu n \\ inston 
Churchill spoke of ‘the end of the beginning’, The Times re 
turned to The U/utc li rse and gaae tlie e>pening of Mlied s 
speech at L thandnne 

‘The hijh tide * Kin^ Alh d ci led 
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The I n jl I h M cr 
/ sinq It 


n>f nronq in lovina !ib rtv Ihj Htn nU wron^ m 
</ k \ Wei.Uj I Junr 


Asa boy (iilbi rt Cht tcitcm spoke of politics as absorbing ‘for 
t\try ardint iiiullcet’, and cluimg thest yens lie svis himself 
d< cply concerned sMth the politics ol I nghnd The ideal 
I ib( iilisni sketched m his letter to Himmonvl duimg the Boer 
Wai hid ippeired to Inm, d not peitictl> reali/<.d, at least 
I ipablc I 1 le ah/at ion, in the existing 1 iberd l*ail\ Ihe Tory 
Pirt) wis in poNNcr ind dl it*i le t-^, to say nothin t of tts gt ncral 
ineplitiuh , ippeared to Libeials as positnt ait uments for the ir 
own pirt) 

1 loin I oo‘>, wlien the gcneiil clef tion h ‘t the Consersatises 
still n power, until the Iibtial V\ ty 1 ul bten, as 

i h steiton desenbed it, in the desert’ And the soungei 
minibers of the pulv weie eheplv conccined with haniniering 
out ijiosjtoi jihilosopli) wim h might irspiic a M iK piogrimmc 
loi then own p^ity \ greiip of them \ role a boe>k called 
Inqhni I At- j n witli the sub title Pipes of n P fiiot's Llub 
[ he whole be ok is on a fuiiv high level but Che stei*e>n’s essay 
w IS tl e c nl> one niucli not ice el t)v evitwei It was the intre>- 
dueloi) clnjitci, 1 u l(»mu r than am A the others, ail gave^ the 
kes to llie whole book bntitlcd I lie' Idea (1 Piti lotism’, it 
w is, like //i Tsapohon of Hilf which it does much to 

illumine, a plea for patriotism that was reallj for tnglaud and 
i ot for the Biitish Impirc Such a patnoti ni rteoguiZe-s the 
linutitions pieapei to nationality and adni i , nay admires, 
1 the r paliiotisms for othe'i nations Thus, in Che sUrlon’s ejes 
a true I nghsh [iitiiot diould also be an ardent home luler for 
Ireland since he land too was a nation 

He stiessed the dinger that the nationhood of England 
should be absorbed and lost in the Imperial idea The claim that 
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in an empire the various races could learn much from one 
another he considered a bit of special pleading on the part of 
Imperialists. Lngland had learned much from I ranee and Ger- 
many but, although Ireland had much to teach, we had not 
ii^med from Ireland The real patriotism of the Englishman 
had been dimmed both by the emphasis on the Impel lal idea 
and by the absence ot loots in his own land The governing 
classes had destroyed those iiots and had almost forgotten the 
existence oi the p» ople I lom the dregs and od ‘Jcounngs of the 
population a vast empire had been created, but the people of 
England \s ere not allowed to colonize Lngland 

It was fairly easy to be a L ibcial in opposition At the eh c - 
tions of 1900 (which the I iberals lost) and 190b (which thty 
won) Chesterton cinvassed lor the Liberal Party Chaiks 
Masterman used to tell a stoi y of canvassing a strec t in his com 
pany. Both started at the same end on opposite sides ot tlie 
road Masterman completed his side and came back on tlie 
other to find Chesterton still earnestly aiguing at the first 
house hor he was passionately serious 111 his btlicf that the 
I ibcral Pirtj stood foi a red renewal, even ie\olution, 111 the 
life of England *At the present moment of victory,' says tin 
report ol a speech by Gilbert iollowing the great swing oi tlu 
Liberal Paity into power in 1906, he called for ‘that magna 
nimity towards the defeated that charactcrizi d all great con- 
querors It avas important that all should develop - even the 
foi) ' k ncechd the expenente of seeing the Liberal Party in 
power to shake his fiith 

In the nc^w House of Commons the Conservatives were in a 
minority agunst them we re the two old parties the Libei ds 
and the Irish members who weic in geneial allu‘d to them, and 
a small group foi m mg a new paity known as Labour The 
Labour Members who got into Parliament in 1906 and 1909 
were regarded b) Conservatives as being a kind of left-wing 
extension of the Liberal Party Such a I iberal as Cheste'rton saw 
them there with delight, and, although he would still have 
called himself a Liberal, he at first hoped m the Labour men as 
something more truly expressive of the people's wishes. 

In an introduction to From Workhouse to Westminster^ a life of 
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Will Crooks, Gilbert expressed a good deal of his own political 
plulosiophy* As a democrat he believed m the ideal of direct 
government by the people : 

You have not )tt sten the English people in politics It has not yet 
entered politics Liberals do not represent it , 1 ones do not represeilt 
It , Labour Mtmbers, on the whole, represent it rather less than Tories 
or Libel ols When it entcis politics it will bring with it a trail of all 
the things that politicians detest, prejudices (as against hospitals), 
superstitions ( is about tuniials), a thirst for respectability passing that 
of the Mid<llc CJisscs, a faith in the family which will knock to pieces 
half the Socialism ol I uiopc li tvei that people enteis politics it will 
sweep away most of oui rcsolutionists as men ped mis It will be able 
to point only to one figure, powciful, pathetic, humorous and very 
humble, ssho boie m any waj upon his face the ^ign and stai of its 
authoMty ^ 

It was sad enough ailei this to see Will Crooks fathering one 
of those very Bills for the iiitciference with familj fife which 
C hestciton most hated But, indeed, the years that followed 
the 1 906 election aie a story of a steadily growing disillusion- 
ment with the realities of represcntati\e government in 
r ngland 

While political coiruption stiired Clustcrton deeply, I 
think his outlook was even more aftccltd b) the piogressive 
Socialism of Lilx'ral legislation Ht had honcstl) believed that 
tlie liberal Paitj stood, on the whole, foi liberty. He foimd 
that It stood UK reasingly for daily and hourly interfc rence with 
the Ines of the [leople Ht fiiund, too, that the Liberal papers, 
which ht held should ha\e betn foremost in ciiticism of these 
measures, weie as determined to uphold measures brought in 
by a Libtial Government as tliey had been to attack anything 
that the Tones brought forward 

It has been vttll said by Mr Belloc that Chesterton could 
never write as a Party man. But to the ordmaiy Party news- 
paptr such an attitude was uttcily incompr.'bensible. 1 think 
that we can also see at this point bow alien his fundamental 
outlook was fiom that even of die best members of his own 
Party. A great admirer said to me the other day that it had 

1 Introduction to Front Workh&ttse to We$tminsUT^ p. xi. 
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taken her a long time to appreciate Chesterton’s sociology 
‘You see, 1 was brought up to think that it was quite right for 
the pool to have then teeth brushid by officials.’ This is un- 
Joubtcdly the normal SoeiahstK outlook and the outlook most 
abhorrent to Chesterton ‘Ilic philanthropist,’ he once said, 
*is not a brother he is a supercilious aunt ’ 

It IS surpiibing that Gilbert and tlic official liberal Press so 
long tolerate'd one another The Daily New^ and other papers 
owned by Mr Cadbury (of Cadbury’s Cocoa) were often refer- 
red to as ‘the Coroa Pi ess’ and it happen< d that it was not in 
the end political d i sign eni cut alom that biought the Chester- 
ton-Cadbury allnncc to an end. In one ol Gilbert’s poems in 
praise of wine aie the lines: 

Cocoi IS a cad and coward, 

Cocoa IS a suhni heist 

In the Ajtohio^rjf h) he tells us that aftti ht hid puldishul the 
poi.m he flit hi could wiite no lonuti for the Daih Ih 

wint fiom the Duilv Nm? to the Dthlj Herald ^ to the Iditoi of 
whuh ht wroU that tlic News ‘hid come to stiiul for almost 
cNcrylliing 1 disagree with, and I thoiiirlit I hid In tier resign 
before tlic next gnat measure ol social rclorrn made it illegal 
to go on strike ’ G K was a considcnlile isset to any pipi i 
and had ncently been referred to by Sliaw (in i debitc with 
Belloc) as *a ilounshing property of Mr Cadbury’s’ 

Politically the bieak was bound to come, lor t\cn when 
Dickens was published Gilbert Che sic rl on hid reached the 
stage of <*aying, ‘as much as ever I did, more thin ever 1 did, I 
believe m I iberahsm But there was a tosy time ol innocence 
when I believed in I iberals ’ At this time, too, he infuriated 
an oithodox I ibcial journalist by saying of the Party Iciders 
‘Some of them aie very nice old gentlemen, some of them ire 
very nasty old gentlemen, and some of them are old without 
bung gentlemen at all ’ An orthodox church journalist in a 
periodical charmingly entitled Church Bells got angrier yet. ‘A 
cirtam Mr G. K. Chesterton,’ he wrote, had, when speaking 
for the C S U. in St Paul’s Chapter House, remarked ‘the best 
of his Majesty’s Ministers are agnostics, and the woist devil 
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worshippers ’ Church Bells cries out. ‘We only mention this 
vulgar falsehood because we regret that an association, with 
which the names of many of our respected ecclesiastics are 
connected, should have allowed the bad taste and want of all 
gentlemanly feeling displayed by the words quoted, to have 
passed unchallenged ’ ‘Vulgar falsehood* is surely charming 

As m Orthodoxy Chesterton had formulated his religious be- 
liefs, so in IVhut^s i'Vron^ IVjth The World he laid the foundations 
f)f Ins sociology Giving evidence bcloie a Commission on the 
Ctiisorship, C hesUrton had declared hnnsell to be concerned 
onl^ wilh the good and happiness of the I nglish people Where 
he diff« rc d horn m arlj t very other social re former was that he 
believed that they should themselves decide what was for their 
own good and hippinesi 

‘ I he bod) ol ideas,’ says Monsignor Knox of Gilbert’s socio- 
log), ‘which he hbcllcd, ratlui tirchssly, “distiibu^^ism”, is 
a bod) of ideas whuh still lasts, and I ihink will last, but it is 
not exact!) i dot time, or a philosophy, it is simply Chester- 
ton’s leiction to life *1 

It miy l)t said that a man’s philosophy is m the mam a formu- 
lation <;( his 1 cat tion to life Anyhow life seems to be the opera- 
li\t word lor it is the word that Ixst conveys the richness of 
till first book of Chesterton’s sociology All the wealth of 
life’s ] 0 )s, life’s cxpciicnces, is pouud into his view of man 
and mill’s destiny Already developing manhood to its fullest 
potcntid he found in this lx ok \ new form of expression. To 
quote Monsignor Knox again, *1 call that man intellectually 
gnat who is an artist in thought . I call that man intellectu- 
aliv gmt who can work equally well many medium ’ I he poet- 
philosopher worked suqjrisingly well in the medium of socio- 
logy 

He had intended to call the book H hit's l^^ong? and it begins 
on this note of intenogition Iht chapter called ‘The Medical 
Mistake* is a brilliant attack on the idea that we must begin 
socnl rc form by diagnosing the discas . ‘It is the whole defini- 
tion and dignity of man that in social matters we must actually 
hnd the curt before we find the disease.’ The thing that is most 
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terribly wrong with our modem civilization is that it has lost 
not only health but the clear picture of health. The doctor 
called in to diagnose a bodily illness does not say : we have had 
too much scarlet fever, let us try a little measles for a change. 
But the sociological doctor does offer to the dispossessed prole- 
tarian a cure which, says Chesterton, is only another kind of 
^ease. We cannot work towards a social ideal until we are 
certain what tliat ideal shc/uld be. We must, therefore, begin 
with principles and we are to find those principles in the nature 
of man, largely through a study of his history. Man has had 
historically -- and man needs foi his fulfilment - the family, the 
home and the possession of property. The notion of property 
has, for the modem age, been defiled by the corruptions of 
capitalism; but modem capitalism is really a negation of pro- 
perty because it is a denial of its limitations. He summarizes 
this idea with one of his most brilliant illustrations: *It is the 
negation of properly that the Duke of Sutherland should have 
all the farms in one estate ; just as it would be the negation of 
marriage if he had all our wives in one harem ’ 

But property in its real meaning is almost the condition for 
the survival of the family. It is its protection, it is the oppor- 
tunity of its development. God has the joy of unlimited crea 
tion - He can make something out of nothing ; but He has given 
to Man the joy of limited creation Man can make something 
out of anything ‘1 ruitful strife with limitations', self-expres- 
sion ‘with limits that are strict and even small' - all this belongs 
to the artist, but also to the average man. ‘Property is merely 
the art of the democrat y.’ 

, The family, protected by the possession of some degree of 
property, will grow by its own laws. What are these laws? 
Clearly there arc two sets of problems, one concerned with life 
within the family, the other with the relation of the family to 
the State. These two sets of problems provide the subject- 
matter of the book. On both Chesterton felt that there had 
been insufficient thinking, 1 hus he says of the fiist : ‘There is no 
brainwork in the thing at all; no root query of what sex is, of 
whether it alters this or that.* And of the second: ‘It is quite 
unfair to say that Socialists believe in the State but do not be-^ 
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lieve in the Family. But it is true to ^y that Socialists are 
especially engaged in strengthening and renewing the State; 
and they are not especially engaged in strengthening and renew- 
ing the Family. TTiey are not doing anything to define the 
functions of father, mother, and child, as such - they have no 
firm instinctive sense of one thing being in its nature privaate 
and another public.’ 

It is precisely this kind of root thinking that the book does. 
In the free family there will be a division of the two sides of 
life, between the man and the woman. The man must be, to a 
certain extent, a specialist; he must do one thing well enough 
to earn the daily bread. The woman is the universalist; she 
must do a hundred things for the safeguarding and development 
of the home. The modern fad of talking of the narrowness of 
domesticity especially provoked Chesterton. ‘1 cannot,’ he 
said, 

with the utmost energy of imagination conceive what they mean. 
V/hen domesticity, for instance, is called drudgery, all the difficulty 
arises from a double meaning in the word. If drudgery only means 
dnwdfuUy hard work, 1 admit the woman drudges m the home, as a 
tnan might drutlge at the Cathedral of Amiens or drudge behind a gim 
a’- Trafalgar. But if it means that the hard work is more heavy because 
it is trifling, colourless, and of small import to the soul, then as I say, 

1 give it up; I do not kiiovv wh.it the, words mean. To he Queen 
Eli/ahelh within a Jcfiiiite area, dcdiling sales, banquets, labours, and 
holidays; to be Whiteley within a certain area, [providing toys, hoots, 
sheets, cakes, and hooks ; to be Aristotle within a certain area, teaching 
morals, manners, theology, and hygiene; I can understand how this 
might exhaust tlic min<i, but I cannot imagine how it could narrow' iC 

While he was writing these pages and after their appearance 
in print, G. K. was constantly asked to debate the question of 
Women’s Suffrage. Me was an anti-snffragist, partly because he 
was a democrat. The suffrage agitation in England was con- 
ducted by a handful of women, mainly of the upper classes; 
and it gave Cecil Chesterton immense pleasure to head articles 
on the movement with the words, * Votes for Ladies’. G. K. 
too felt that the suffrage agitation was really doing harm by 
drawing a red-herring across the pth of necessary sodal re- 
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form. If the vast majority of women did not want votes it was 
undemocratic to force votes upon them. Also, if rich men had 
oppressed poor men all through the course of history, it was 
exceedingly probable that rich w omen would also oppress poor 
women. Both in Whuts Wrong With The World and in debating 
on the subject, Chesterton brushed aside as absurd and irrele- 
vant the suggestion that women were inferior to men and what 
was called the physical force argument. But he did maintain 
that if the vote meant anything at all (wliich it probably did not 
in the England he was living in), it meant that side of life which 
belongs to masculinity and which the normal woman dislikes 
and rather despises. 

All the agitated reformers who were running about and offer- 
ing their various nostrums were prepared to confess that some- 
tliing had gone very wrong with modern civilization. Rut they 
suggested that what was wrong with the present generation of 
adults could be set right for the coming generation by means of 
education. In the last part of llic book, ‘Education or the Mis- 
take about the Child’, he put the unanswerable question: How 
are we to give what W'e have not got? ‘To hear people talk one 
would think [education) was some sort of magic cliemistry, by 
which, out of a laborious hotch-potch of hygienic meals, baths, 
breathing-exercises, fresh-air and freehand drawing, we can 
produce something splendid hy accident ; we can create what 
we cannot conceive.’ The social reformers who Averc talking 
about education seem not to have seen very clear!) what they 
meant by the w^ord. They argued about whether it meant put- 
ting ideas into the child or drawing ideas out of tlie child. In 
any case, as Chesterton pointed out, you must choose which 
kind of idt'as you are going to put in or even wliich kind you 
are going to draw out. ‘There is indeed in e^ch living creature 
a collection of forces and functions ; but education means pro- 
ducing these in particular shapes and training them for par- 
ticular purposes, or it means nothing at all.’ 

But to decide what they were trying to produce was alto- 
getlier too much for the men who were directing education in 
our Board Schools. The Public Schools of England were often 
the target of Chesterton’s attacks; but they had, he declared, 
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o?ie immense superiority over the Board Schools. The men who 
directed them knew exactly what they wanted and were on the 
whole successful in producing it. Those responsible for the 
Board Schools seemed to have no idea excepting that of feebly 
imitating the Public Schools. One disadvantage of this was that, 
at its worst and at its best, the Public School idea coulji only 
be applicable to a small governing class. The other disadvan- 
tage was that whereas in the Public Schools the masters were 
working with the parents and trying to give the boys the same 
general sliape as their homes would give them, the Board 
Schools w'ere doing nothing of the kind. The schoolmaster of 
the poor never worked with the parents; often he ignored 
them; sometimes he positively worked against them. Such 
education was, Ch- sterton held, the very reverse of that 
which would prevail in a true democracy. ‘We have had 
enough eiiucation for the people; we want education by the 
people.* 

It is easy to understand that this sort of philosophy should be 
out of tunc with the Socialist who looked with contempt on 
the wisdom ol his forefathers. It is less easy to understand why 
it was unacceptable also to most of the Tories, hven those 
whom I might call the unofficial Tories, suc.h men, for instance, 
as my own father, while they received much of this book wM‘th 
deliglit, yet declined to take Chesterton’s sociology seriously. 
And I think it is worth trying to see why. 

In a letter to the Clurionf G. K. outlines his ow^n position: 
‘If you want praise or blame for Socialists 1 have enormous 
quantities of both. Roughly speaking (i) 1 praise them to in- 
finity because they want to smash modern society. ( 2 ') 1 blame 
them to infinity because of what they want to put in its place. 
As tlie smashing must, 1 suppose, come first, my practical 
sympathies are mainly with them.* ^ 

Such a c^mtession of faith seemed shocking iu the honest old- 
fashioned Tory. And because it shock^nl bim, he made the mis- 
take of calling it irresponsible. Chesterton frequently urged 
revolution as the only possible means of changing an intolerable 
1 . Lei lor to the C/onon, S LeUruary 19 to. 
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State of things. But the word Vevolution’ suggested streets run- 
ning with blood. And, on the other hand, they had not the very 
faintest conception of how intolerable the state of things was 
against which Chesterton proposed to revolt. I think it must be 
said too that be was a little hary as to the exact nature of the 
revolution he proposed. He certainly hoped to avoid the guillo- 
tine 1 And even when urging the restoration of the common 
lands to the people of I ngland, he appended a note in wliich he 
talked of a land purchase scheme similar to that which George 
Wynilham had introduced in Ii eland. But besides this tinge of 
vagueness in what he proposed, there was another weakness in 
his presentment of his sociology which I think was his chief 
weakness as a wiiter 

It would be hard to find anyone who got so much out of 
words, proverbs, popular sayings. He wrung every ounce of 
meaning out of them; he stood them on llu ir htuds, he turned 
them inside out. And everything he said he illustiated with an 
extraordinary wealth of fancy ; but when you come to illustra- 
tion by way of concrete facts there is a curious change. In Ins 
sociology, he did the same thing that his best ciitics blamed in 
his literary biographies. He would take some one tael and 
appe^ar to build upon it an enormous superstructuie and then, 
very; often, it would turn out that the fact itself was maccui- 
ate\y set down; and the average rcadei, discovering the in- 
acijuracy, felt that the entire superstructuie was on a rottem 
foundation and had (alltm with it to the ground. Yet the ordi- 
nary reader was wrong. The ‘fact* had not been the foundation 
of his thought, but only the tiling that had started him thinking. 
If the ‘fact* bad not been thcie at all, his thinking would have 
been neither more nor less valid. But most readers could not 
see the distinction. 

It is a little cliffic ult to make the point clear; but anyone who 
has read the Browning and the Dickens and then read the reviews 
of them will recognize what I mean. It was universally acknow- 
ledged that Chesterton might commit a hundred inaccuracies 
and yet get at the heart of his subject in a way that the most 
painstaking biographer and c ritic could not emulate. The more 
deeply one reads Djckenx or BroHning^ the more, cven^ one 
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studies their lives, the more one is confirmed as to the pro- 
found truth of the Chesterton estimate ‘ the genius of his 
insight A superficial glance sees only the errors , a deeper gaae 
discovers the truth It is exactly the same with his sociology 
But here we are m a field where there is far more prejudice. 
When Chesterton talked of State interference and used again 
and again the same illustration that of children whose hair 
was torcibly cut short in a Board School two questions were 
asked by Socialists Was this a solitary incident? Was it accur- 
ately reported^ When a pained doctor wrote to the papers 
vaying the incident had been merely one of a request to parents 
who had gladly complied for fear their children should catch 
things from other and dirtur children, it appeared as though 
G K had built far t lo much on this one point It was not die 
case He was not budding on the incident, he wis illustrating 
bj the ini idcnt But it must be admitted that he was latredibly 
careless in investigating such incidents, and quite mdifterent 
as to hiv own accuracy And this was foolish, for he could have 
found in Police Court records, m the pages of John Bull and 
later of the fye \Vitnc%^ itself, abundance of well verified illus- 
tiations of Ins thesis 

In the sime wa) , when he talked of the robberj of the people 
of England by the gicat landloids, he did not take the slightest 
trouble to prove his case to the many who knew nothing of the 
matter II to his genius lor expounding ideas had been added 
an awareness of the necessity of mar‘'halling and presenting 
iiets, he must suuly hive convinced all men of goodwill 

bor m this matter the facts were tht re to marshal It was less 
than a hundred yeais since the last struggle of the Fnglish )eo- 
men against a wholesale robber) and conhscation tliat catas- 
tiophicall) altered the whole shape of our country 

In every villagi of bngland had been small freeholders, copy- 
holders, and cottagers, all of whom had var)ing dcgiets of pos- 
session m the common lands which wire administered by a 
manorial couit of the village At the « nd of the eighteenth 
century a senes of I nclosures began as a result of which some 
five million acres of these lands ceased to be the common pro- 
perty of the poor and became the private property of the nch, 
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These common lands were not mere stretches of heath and 
gorse but consisted partly of arable tulthated in strips with 
strict rules ol rotation, partly of grazing land and partly of wood 
and heath Most people m the village had a right to a strip ol 
arable, to cut hnng of brushwood and tuif, and rushes for 
thatch, and to pasture one or more cows, ihtir pigs and then 
geese. A village cowherd looked after all the animals and 
brought them back at lUght Cobbett m his Cottage Economy (to 
a new edition of which Chesterton wiote a preface) reckoned 
that a cottager with a quartci-acrc of garden could well keep 
a cow on his own cabbages plus common land grazing, could 
fatten his own pig and have to buy very little food for his family 
except gram and hops for liomc-bakmir and bicwmg He puts a 
cottager’s eirnings, working pait-time for a faimcr, at about 
105 . a week. This hgurc would vaij, but the possession of pro 
perty in stock and common rights would tide ovci bad times 
A man with fiie and food could be quasi independent , md in 
deed some of the latgcr firnic rs, witnessing before I nelosurc 
Enquiry Committees, complained of this very spirit of inde 
pcndciice as produe mg lelle ness and ‘siuc mess' 

The case foi the bmlosuies was tint improved agiicultuial 
methods could not be use^d in the opi n he Ids moit food w is 
grown for incre^asiiig town populations much waste land 
ploughed livestock immeasurably improved Only later was 
the cost counte*d when ehenp importcel food ioi these same 
towns had slam English agi ic ulture 

At the beginning of the riulosuu pc nod tlu Industnil Revo 
luUon was baicly m its inlancy. A large pait of the spinning, 
weavmg, and other manufactures was earned on m the cottages 
of men who had gardens the) could dig m and cows and pigs of 
their own The invention of powti machines, the discovery of 
coal wherewith those machines could be worked, led to the 
concentration of factories in the huge cities But it was the drift 
from the villages of dispossessed men, togethe r with the cheap 
child labour provided b) Poor I iw Guardians, that macle pos- 
sible the starvation wages and the t)ianny of the fae tory system. 
And here the tyrants were largely of a different class. There 
were some landowners who also had factories, and more who 
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possessal coal-mines, but many of the manufacturers had them- 
selves come from the class of the dispossessed. 

Successful manufacturing made money - a great deal of 
money. Many of the men’s appeals gave the figures at which the 
goods W'^ere sold in contrast with their rate of wages, and the 
contrast is startling. So, as the towns grew, the masters left the 
smoke they were creating and bought countiy^ places and be- 
came country gentlemen, preserved their own game and 
judged their own tenants. And thus disappeared yet another 
section of the ancient country folk. For the large landowners 
w^ould seldom sell and the land bought by the new men was 
mostly the land of small farmers and yeomen. This was the age 
of new country houses with a hundred rooms and vast offices 
that housed an army of servants. ‘Labour was cheap,’ the 
descendants of those who built just then will tell you, as they 
ga/e disconsolate at their unwieldy heritage. OltJ^and new 
families alike built or rebuilt, added and improved. 

Cobbett rode, rurally and very angrily, through the ruins of a 
better England (described a ccnlury earlier by another horse- 
man, Daniel Defoe). Cioldsmith showed an early example in 
his Deserted Village, but they are the only voices in an abundant 
literature. Jane Austen is, inileed, the perfect example of what 
Chesterton alw'^ays realized - the ignorance that was almost 
iniiocrciice with w^hich the wealthy had done their W'ork of 
destruction. He did not account them as evil as they wmijld 
seem by a mere summary of events. And w hat he saw at the root 
of those events was in his eyes still present: England w^as still 
possessed and still governed by a minority. The Conservatives 
were ‘a minority that was rich’, the Liberals ‘a minority that 
was mad’. And those two iniiiorities tended to join together 
and rob and op])ress the ordinary man, in the name of some 
theory of progre^ss and perfection. 

Thus the Reformation had closed the monasteries, which 
were the poor man’s inns, in the name of a purer religion; the 
economists had taken away his land and driven him into the 
factories with a promise of future wealth and prosperity. These 
had been the experts of their day. Now the new experts were 
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teUmg him with equal eagerness that hygienic flats and com> 
munal kitchens would bring about for him the New Jerusalem. 
But never did the expert ^ink of asking Jones, the ordinary 
man, what he himself wanted. Jones just wanted the ‘divinely 
ordinary things* - a house of his own and a family life. And that 
was still denied him as is related in the chapter of What's Wrong 
With The World called ‘The Homelessness of Jones’, 

In a debate in the Oxford Union, G. K. maintained that the 
House of I ords was a menace to the State, because it failed pre- 
cisely in what was supposed to be its main funr tion, that of 
conservation. In the past, it had not saved, it had destroyed the 
Church lands and the common lands, and now it was ready to 
pass any Bill that affected only the lower classes. ‘We are all 
Socialists now,* Sir William Harcoiirt had lately said, and 
Chesterton saw an imminent danger that Socialism, a thing 
abhorrent in itself, would mean further restriction of liberty 
and continued coercion of the poor by the experts and the rich. 
So, looking at the past, Chesterton desired a restoration which 
he often called a Revolution. There were two forms of govern- 
ment that might succeed a real Monarchy, in which one ordi- 
nary man governed many ordinary men or a real democracy, 
in which many ordinary men governed themselves. Aristoc racy 
may have begun well in fcngland when it w'as an army protec t- 
ing England: when the Duke was a Dux Now it was merely 
plutocracy and it had become ‘an army without an enemy bil- 
leted on the people’. 

All this and more formed the bac kground of Chesterton’s 
mind. But what he wrote was a comment on the scene, not a 
picture of it. He wrote of the terrible inmy whereby ‘the Com- 
mons were enclosing the commons’. He spoke ot the English 
revolution of the eighteenth century, ‘a revolution of the rich 
against the poor’. I le mourned with Goldsmith the destruction 
of England’s peasantry. He cried aloud like Cobbett, lor he too 
had discovered the murder of England his mother. But his cry 
was unintelligible and his hopes of a resurrection unmeaning 
to those who knew not what had been done to death. 



CHAPTER I S 


The Eye Witness 


Tm publication of What'^ Wrong With The World brings us to 
1910. Gilbert was still asking himself what was wrong when he 
was writing this book, although he was very certain what was 
right “ his ideals were really a clear picture of health. His 
doubts about the achiesement of those ideals in the present 
world and with his present political allegiance were, as he 
suggests in the Autobwgropbjr^ vague but becoming more defi- 
nite. 

Did this mean that he ever looked hopefully towards the 
other big division of the Lnglish political scene ~ Ae Tory or 
Conservative Partj to which his brother had once declared he 
belonged without knowing it? That would be a simpler story 
than what r<‘all) happened in his mind -- and I confess that 1 am 
myself sufficiently \ague and doubtful about part of what the 
Chc'sterbelloc belies cd tht*y were discovering, to find it a little 
difficult to describe it clearly. Cecil Chesterton and Belloc set 
clown their view^s in a book called The Partj Sjitem, Gilbc'rtmade 
his clear in letters to the Liberal Pre^ss. 

The Lnglish Party system had often enough been attacked 
for its obvious defects and indeed the blew Witness's even livelier 
I ontemporary John Bull w'as shouting for its abolition. But 
Belloc and Cecil Chesterton had their own line. Their general 
thesis was that not only did the people of hngland not govern. 
Parliament did not govern cither. The Cabinet governed and 
it was chost-n by the real rulers of tlie party. For each Party 
was run by an oligarchy, and run roughly on the same lines. 
1 isis were given of families whose brothers-in-law and cousins 
(though not yet their sisters and their auntO found place In 
the Ministry of one or other po]itIc<»l party. Moreover, the 
governing families on both sides were in many cases connected 
by birth or marriage and all belonged to the same social set. 
But money, too, was useful : men could buy their way in. Each 
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Party had a fund, and those who could contribute laigely had of 
necessity an influence on Party policy. The existent Liberal 
Government had brought to a totally new peik the art of 
swelling Its fund by the sile ot titles which in many instances 
meant the sale of hereditary governing powers, since tliose 
higher titles which cairy with them a seat in the House of 
I otds were sold, like the others, at a higher late naturally 1 or 
the rank and hit me ml r, a politital tarter no longtr meant 
the chance for talents and eoiuagt to win recognition in an 
open field A man who bclnved tint his hr*^t duty was to 
represent liis constituents stood no ch-incc of advance nient 
Ceitainly a piisnte member could not introduce a Bill as his 
own and get it debate d on its merits 

None of this was new , though the bo )k did it rathe i ext e p 
tionally wdl What was new was the tlieoiy that the two Paity 
obgai chics were secretly one, thit the fights between flu 
Paities wtia little more than shim tights 1 he oidinary Puts 
member was unaware ot this secret conspiius between the 
leaders and would obey the call of the Paity Wliip and accept a 
sort of military discijjline with the genuine belief tint tlu 
defeat of Ills Party woiilel me in disaste i to liis countrv 

Belloc had ehscoveied for himself the inipoteiiec of the pri 
vatc member He had been electeel to Piilnmcnt bv South 
Salford in 1 906 as a I ibtral In Pailiameiit lie pieipose d a nn a 
suic for the' publication of the names of siil)seiibe rs to tlu 
Party funds Naturally enough th projiosal got now he u Also 
natuially trioupli the Party funds were not forthcoming to 
support him at the next eleelion, in 1910 He fought and won 
the seat as an independent At tin secemd eketioti c>f 1910 hi 
declined to stand, basing lucidly expl lined to the House of 
Commons in a final speech that a ^eat there \\a, of no value 
unde'r the existing systc m 

Thus Belloc’s own cxjieiieiKe , and a thousand other things, 
went to prove the strangle hokl the luleis of the Parly had on 
the Party But did it prove, or did the book establish, the 
theory of a behind scenes eonspiiacy between the small 
groups who controlled each of the great historical Parties, 
wbich was the theme not only of Pit Pury Sjrstem but also of 
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Bellot.’s brilliant political novels - notably Mr CluUerbuck's 
Electioa and Tonga and the Bull? 

Encouraged by the excitement that had attended the publica- 
tion of The Tarty System its authors decided to attempt a news- 
paper of their own. During the first jear of its existence the 
lye Witness was edited by Belloc. Cecil Chesterton took over 
the editorship after a short interregnum during whic h he was 
assistant editor. Cliaiics Gtanville had financed it. Wlien he 
ent bankrupt tlie title was altered to the New Witness, When 
Cecil joined the Army m 1916, G K became Fditor. In 1923 
the paper died, but two years lattr rose again under the title, 
G K ’s Weekly After Gilbert’s own death Belloc took it back 
for a while flu n, as the Weeklj Rcmcw, it was edited by Regi- 
nald jebb, BelloL ’s son-in-Iaw. With all these i hanges of name, 
the continuity of thi paper was unmistakable Us main aim may 
be roughly deiintd under two headings i lo hghOor the 
lilxrt) ol rnglishmcn against increasing enslavement to a 
I ’lutocrac > 7 1 o expose and combat coi ruption in pul)lK life 

I he hght for I ibtrty appeals in the leiurs quoted above in 
the f irm of an attack on certain bills Belloc unihcd and de- 
lined It wnli leal genius in the ai licks which became two of his 
most importint books Ihe Servile State and I he Restoration of 
Troptrtj If these two books be set beside Chesterton’s Whut^s 
Wrong H ith Ihe ftor/Jand I he Outline of Sanity the Chesteibelloc 
sociology stan<ls complete 

In his Cohbetty G K w is btei to omphasi/e the genius with 
whidi Cobbett saw the 1 ngland ol to div a hundred jears 
Ixfoie It was tlieie to be seen Bdloc m tlie same waj saw 
both whit was coming and the wa> 11 which it was coming. 
I specially lai sighted wa^ his attitude 10 1 lovd Gcoig^’s Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance Act It was the first Act of the kind in 
i ngland and the xhemc in outline was* every week every 
employed person must have a stamp stuck on a c ird by his 
employer, of which he jiaid slightU less and the employer 
slightly more than hall tin cost The in >ney thus saved gave the 
insured person free medical treatment and a certain weekly 
sum during the pciiod of illness. 

Most I iberals regaidc d the Act as an example c'f enlightened 
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legislation for the benefit of the poor. The Ejre Witness saw in it 
the arrival of the Servile State. Their main objections cut deep. 
This Act took away the liberty and the personal responsibilities 
of the poor - and in doing so put them into a category - for- 
ever ticketed and labelled, separated from the other part of the 
nation. As people for whom everything had to be done, they 
were increasingly at the mercy of their employers, of Govern- 
ment Inspectors, of philanthropic societies, increasingly slaves. 

What was meant by the Servile State? It was, said Belloc, an 
‘arrangement of society in which so considerable a number of 
the families and individuals are constrained by positive law to 
labour for the advantage of other families and individuals as to 
stamp the whole community with the mark of such labour/ It 
w^as, quite simply, the return ol slavery as the condition of the 
poor: and the Chestorbelloc did not think, then or ever, tliat 
any increase of comfort or security was a sufficient good to be 
bought at the price ol liberty. 

To most of the Lje Witness grouj) the fight for freedom was 
so bound up with the hght against corruption that all was but 
one fight, I think that when they looked back thi‘y were too 
much inclined to see the shadow of present evils behind them 
as well as around them: whereas in lai t the liberal Parlj of 
those years had brought with it a new descent in political 
decency - a descent which would have startled both Gladstone 
and the moie cjnical Disraeli. Meanwhile there was plenty to 
fight about and the group responsible for the \htncos, not con- 
tent with the pen, formed a Society entitled ‘The I eague for 
Clean Government’, with Mr John Scurr as Secretary. This 
League specialized in promoting the candidature of indepen- 
dent Members of Parliament for such vacancies as occuired 
between general elections, and in attacking Party ‘Place men*. 
Doubtless other elements wc're present at some of these by- 
clections but the league boasted its success on several occa- 
sions. 

The Ej'e Witness group, besides courage, had high spirits and 
they had wit, ‘Capulet’s’ rhymes; the series of Ballades written 
by Baring, Bentley, Phillimore, Belloc, and G.K.C.; ‘Mrs 
Markham’s History’, rewritten by Belloc: there was little of 
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this quality in the other weeklies. Side by side with the serious 
attacks was a line of satire and of sheer fooling. 

Perhaps the combination of irony thinly veiling intensity of 
purpose, with humour sometimes degenerating into wild fool- 
ing, damned them in the eyes of many. But there was a more 
serious obstacle to the real cfFecti\ cness they might otherwise 
have had. When it was unavoidable to name the New Witness its 
opponents referred to it as though to a ‘rag*. Why was this 
possible? Principally, I think, because of the violence of its 
language. Most Parliamentary matters to which it made refer- 
ence were spoken of as instances of ‘foul* ( orruption or ‘dirty’ 
business. Transactions by Ministers were said to ‘stink* while 
the Ministers themselves were rlescnbed as carrjing off or dis- 
tributing ‘swag* and ‘boodle*. In Vol. II of the bje Witnes^^ for 
instance, we find the ‘game of boodle*, ‘dirty trick’, •‘Keep 
jour eye on the Railway Bill: >ou are going to be fleeced’, and 
‘stunt* and ‘ramp* passim, Mr 1 loyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs are always called ‘George’ and ‘Isaacs* The General of 
the SaKation Arnij is invaiiably ‘Old Booth*, while in the head- 
lines the word ‘Scandal* constantly recurs. E\en admirers were 
at times lepelled 
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Marconi 


In his Autohiographj Gilbc t Chesterton has st t down his htlul 
that the Marconi Scandal will be seen bj lustornns as a land 
mark in English histoiy lo him pdsoinlly the roNclations 
produced by it were a guat shock and gi\e the deith blow to 
all that still lingered ol his belief in the Libci il Party toi the 
rest ol his life it nii) almcwt bt called an obsess on with liini 
In his ejes it was so great a landmark that as others spoke e^l 
e^cnts as pre or post wai, he divided the political historj ol 
England into pre and post Mirconi It mt uit as much for Ins 
political outlook as the Enclosures for his socnl It is necessary 
to know what hippencd in the Marconi Cisc if we are lo 
understand a most important thment in ( lusteiton\ mental 
history 

On 7 March 1912, the Post Office iccepted a tender liom 
the Marconi Wuclcss ind Telegraph Co ol 1 ondon ioi tlu 
election of a chain ol stite owned wirch ss stations thiougli 
out the Enijure Ilcibert Samuel was Postmaster Cjtiitiil, 
Godfrey Isaacs Managing Director of the Marconi Co A con 
tract was driwn uj) and on 19 Jul) was pheid on tlie tihle of 
the House ol Commons The events of what came to be cilhil 
the Mirconi Case oeeuned in the four months’ period be 
tween 7 Much and 19 Jul) 

To raise money foi leconstiuction and development, tlie 
American Marconi ( ompany - of which the I nghsh compaii} 
held half the shaits authorized an issut of two million shiies 
at each (sa) ii i^d) Three mcm!)ers of the I iberil Piily 
then in office gambled m these shares This is the story is it 
gradually emerged 

I, WHAT TJir MIMSITRS DID 

A On 10 April, Godfrey Isaacs sold 40,000 of these shares to 
his biothcr Hcniy at the face value of ki it 3d On 17 Apiil, 
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Henry sold 10,000 of these to another brother, Rufus, the 
Attorney-General. Of his 10,000 shares, Rufus immediately 
sold 1,000 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd 
George, and 1,000 to the Master of Elibank, who was chief 
Whip of the Liberal Party then in office. It is to be noted that 
no money passed at this time in any of these transactions. Rufus 
did not pay Harry, Lloyd George and Elibank did not pay 
Rufus. 

Nor did the shares pass. Indeed, the shares did not as yet 
exist, as it was not till the next day, 1 8 April, that the Ameri- 
can Marconi Company authorized the issue of the new capital. 
On the day after that, 19 April, the shares were put on the 
market at £3 £s od. That same day they rose to £4. In the course 
of the day Rufus Isaacs sold 7,000 shares at an average price of 
£3 6 s 6J, which on the face of it looks like clearing £3,000 
more than he paid for all his shares and still having 1 ,ftoo shares 
left. But he explained later, that there had been pooling 
arrangements between himself and his brother, and himself and 
his two friends : so that the upshot of his day’s transactions was 
that he had sold 2,856 of his own shares, and 357 each for 
Lloyd George and Elibank. The triumvirate therefore still had 
6,430 shares of w'hich 1,286 belonged to Lloyd George and 
Elibank. 

On 20 April these two sold a further 1,000 of their 1,286 
shares at £3 . 

B. On 22 May Lloyd George and Elibank bought 3,000 more 

shares at £2 . 

C. In April and May the Master of Elibank bought 3,000 
shares for the account of the Liberal Party, of whose funds he 
had charge. 

These three transactions are all that the three politicians ever 
admitted, and nothing more was ever proved against them. As 
we have seen, there was no documentary evidence of the prin- 
cipal transaction (the one I have called A), except that Rufus 
sold 7,000 shares on 19 April. In his acquiring of the shares, no 
broker was employed. Rufus did not pay Harry for the sharers 
until 6 January 1913, some nine months later, when the en- 
quiry was already on. There was no evidence other than his own 
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word that 1 0,000 was tho number he had screen tp take or £1 
the price that he had agreed to pay, or that he had bought from 
Hairy and not from Godfrey, or that of the 7,000 shares he had 
certainly sold at a huge profit on 1 9 April half were sold for 
others. 

Even on what they admitted, they had obMously acted im- 
properly. 

(1) They had purchased ^shares diicctly 01 at one remove - 
from the Managing Directoi of a Company seeking a contract 
from Parliament, in ciicumstances that were pi act ic ally equi 
\’alent to receiving a gift of monej from him Ihey receiAcd 
shares which the general public could not have bought till two 
days later and then only at over per cent more than ih*" poli- 
ticians paid (On this count, the fact that the shares were 
American Marconis made no difierence the point is that tiuy 
were valuable shaics sold to ministers at a special low pi ice 
This need not have been bnbeiy, but it is a fact that one way 
of bribing a man is to buy something fiom him at more than it 
is worth, or sell something to him at less tliah u is woith ) 

(2) They - and through the Chief Whip*s action the wholi 
Liberal Party, though it did not know it - were hninciallv 
interested m the acceptance by Parliament of the contiai t lor 
though they had not bought sliares in the hnglish Compan) 
(with which the contiact was being made ) but with the Amen 
can Company (which had no direct inleiest in the contract), 
none the less it would have lowered the* value of the American 
shares if the British Pailiamcnt had 1 ejected the Marconi 
System and chosen some other in preference 

II. THE PARLISMI-NTARY INC^UIRY 

On 19 July 1912, the contract was pul on the table of tht 
House of Commons. In the ordinary course il would have come 
up for a vote some time before the end of the i’arliamc ntary 
Session. But criticism of the contiact was growing on the 
ground that it was too favourable to the Marconi Company. 
And rumours were flying that members of the Government had 
been gambling in Marconi shares (which, as we have seen, they 
had, though not in English Marconis). 
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Even l>efore the tabling of the contract, members of Parlia- 
ment, notably Major Archer-Shee, a Conservative, had been 
harrying Mr Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General. On ao 
July, and in weekly articles following, it was attacked as a 
thoroughly bad contract by a writer in the Outlook, Mr W. R. 
1 awson On i August, a Labour Member asked a question in 
the House about the rising price of Marconis. The feeling that 
enquiry was needed was so strong that on 6 August, the last 
day but one of the session, the Prime Minister (who knew 
something ot liis colleagues* purchase of Marconis but never 
mentioned it) promised the House that the Marconi Agree- 
ment would not be rushe<l through without full discussion. 
I he question of ratifuation or iijection was postponed till the 
1 louse should met t again in Octobt r. 

On 8 August, Cecil Chesterton*s paper the New Witness 
launched Us first attack on the whole deal (though without 
letercncc to Ministerial gambling in Marconis) under the head- 
line ‘ I he Marconi Scandal' ; 

Isaacs’s hrolht r is Chau man of the Maiconi Company. It has thcre- 
loro bttn se< relly arian^ed In tween Isaacs and Samuel that the British 
jHople shall goe the Mai com Company a \ei) laige sum of money 
ihroiigli the agent y of ihe said SarnutL and for the benefit of the said 
Is.iacs Incidentally, ih< monopoly that is about to be granted to 
Isaacs No 2, thiough the anient chanty of Isaacs No i and his col- 
league the PostiuasUi-Gt ntral, is a monopoly ins olv mg antiquated 
inelhods, the icfusal ol competing Unch'N far cheapci and far more 
eifuienl, and the saddling of this country with conuptly purchased 
goods, which happen to Ik ink nor goods. 

In September L J. Maxse's Nati'^nul Rexicw had a criticism 
of the contract by Major Archer-Shee, M P., with editorial 
comment as well. In the same month the Morning Tost and the 
Spectator pressed for further enquiry. The October number of 
the National Renew containc^d a searc fling criticism of the whole 
business and called special attention to the Stock Exchange 
gamble in American Marconis. 

A few days later on 1 1 October - the re-assembled House 
of Commons held the promised debate. In the light of what we 
know, it is fascinating to read how nobody told a lie exactly 
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and the truth was concealed all the same, ncic i» du rvuius 
Isaacs, He begins by formulating the rumours against Mr 
Herbert Samuel and Mr Lloyd George and himself. But he is 
careful to formulate them in such a way that he can truthfully 
deny them. The rumours, he says, were that the Ministers had 
dealt in the shares of a Company with which the Government 
was negotiating a contract: ‘Never from the beginning . . . have 
1 had one single transaction with the shares of that Company.’ 

Literally true, as you see. The contract was with the English 
Company, the shares he had bought were in the American 
Company. He made no allusion to that purchase. 

Mr Herbert Samuel - who is not accused of having pur- 
chased shares himself but who knew of what his colleagues had 
done - treads the same careful line : ‘1 say that these stories that 
mypmbers of the Cabinet, knowing the contract was in contem- 
plation, and feeling that possibly the price of shares might rise, 
tljemselves, directly or indirectly bought any of those shares, or 
took any interest in this Company through any other parly 
whatever, have not one syllable of truth in them. Neither 1 my- 
self nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shil- 
ling’s worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, 
or have derived one penny profit from the fluctuations in their 
prices.’ Howwer, he promised a Parliamentary Committee to 
enquire into the whole affair. 

Isaacs had denied any transactions with ‘that Company’, 
Samuel with ‘this Company’. Neither had ventured to say ‘the 
English Company’ - for that would instantly have raisccl the 
question of the American Company. It is an odd truth that has 
to be phrased so delicately. Lloyd George, the first of the 
ministers to speak, managed better. He flew into a rage with 
an interjcctor: ‘The hon. member said something about the 
Government, and he has talked about “rumours”. I want to 
know what these rumours arc. If the hon. gentleman has any 
charge to make against the Government as a whole, or against 
individual members of it, 1 think it ought to be stated openly. 
The reason why the Government wanted 3^ frank discussion before 
going to Committee ^ was because we wanted to bring here these 

I. Italics mine. 
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rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passing 
from one foul lip to another behind the backs of the House.' 
He sat down, still in a white boat, without having denied 
anything. 

The Master of hlibank did not deny anything cither. He was 
not there. He was, indeed, no longer m the I louse of Commons, 
lie was in the House of Lords as Lord Murray of Llibank, He 
had left Lngland in August and did not return till the enquiry 
was over. 

As we base seen, no literal lie was told. But Parliament and 
the country assumed that the Ministers had denied any gamb- 
ling in Marconis of any sort. And the Ministers must ha\e 
known that this was what iheir denials had been taken to 
mean. 

On 29 October the names were announced of the Committee 
of I iKjuiry - nine being membei*! of the Liberal Paity and the 
Paities suppoiting it, six Consersatnes It met three times. a 
wmL, but, iiKudihl), foi live months no Minisiir was cilled 
lx foie It. The eaily cnquiij was as to the soundness of the 
<ontiact and much nuss and muddle weio uncovered. Latly 
in Januar) 1913 the Pailiarncntai) Committee asked for a 
special sub commitki of expeits to go into the nicuts of the 
\aru>us win less sj stems and leport vMthin three inoiillia at 
latest It IS not suipiising tiiat the A.w Hitrx’vy c(»mmenteJ on 
tins as ‘a surn ndei (d the m >si tUcuJtd tNpe, foi it pioposes 
to do what hamuO hims(.ll tkailv oiiMit to hi^c done before 

^ o 

h<‘ enUud into the Lontiact.' 

I he rcpoit ol this technical sub-commiltee dioweJ that 
llu le ha<l bet II a good (Kal t»l e^aggelatlon m the fii-st attack by 
tlie Vevv lyjtiiess on the worth of the Maic<mi Svsum. It one 
single system was to be used, it was the onlv one vajxible of 
cairying out the Government’s lequircmenls But the sub- 
Cuinnnttee lx Id that as vMidess w is in a state u» lapul d<. velop- 
iiu nt, it would be bettci not to l)e tied to any one s\stem. And 
they added that while the nature of the vontiact itsc 11 was not 
within tlieir terms ol reference, they must not be held to 
approve it. 

From its examination of the contrac <■, the Committee passed 
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on to examine journalists and others as to the rumours against 
Ministers. And still the Ministers were not called. 

On 12 February 1913, L. J. Maxse, Editor of the National 
Review y was being examined by the Committee. Suddenly he 
put his finger on the precise spot. Having expressed surprise at 
the non-appearance of Ministers, he went on : ‘One might have 
conceived that they would have appeared at its first sitting 
clamouring to state in the most categorical and emphatic 
manner tliat neither directly nor indirectly, in their own names 
or in other people’s names, have they had any transactions 
whatsoever, either in London, Dublin, New York, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Paris, or any other financial centre, in any shares 
in any Marconi Company throughout the negotiations with the 
Government. ... * 

‘Any shares in any Marconi Company’ : the direct question 
w^s at last put. 

On 14 February just two days later, something very curious 
happened. Le Matin^ a Paris daily paper, published a story to the 
effect that Mr Maxse had brought the charge that Samuel, 
Rufus Isaacs, and Godfrey Isaacs had bought shares in the 
English Marconi Company at £o francs (about £2 in those days) 
before the negotiations with the Government were started and 
had resold them at 200 francs (about £8) when the public learnt 
that the contract w^as going through. It was an extraordinary 
piece of clumsiness for any paper to have printed such a story : 
certainly Mr Maxse had made no such charge. It w'as an extra- 
ordinary stroke of luck, if the Ministers wanted to tell their 
story in Court, that they should have this kind of clumsy libel 
to deny. And it is at least a coincidence that Rufus Isaacs hap- 
pened, as his son tells us, to be in Paris when Le Matin printed 
the story. Samuel and Rufus Isaacs announced that they would 
prosecute and tliat Sir Edward Carson and F. E. Smith were 
their counsels. 

The hearing of the case against Le Matin came on 1 9 March. 
As that paper had withdrawn and apologized only three days 
after printing the story, there was no actual necessity for state- 
ments by Rufus Isaacs and Samuel. But they had decided to 
answer Maxsc’s question, to admit the dealings in American 
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Marconis which they had not mentioned to the House of Com- 
mons ; or rather to get their kwyer to tell the story and then 
answer his questions on the matter in a court case where there 
could be no cross-examination because the Defendants were 
not contesting the case. Sir Edward Carson mentioned the 
American purchase at the end of a long speech and almost as 
an afterthought - ‘really the matter is so removed from the 
charges made in the libel that I only go into it at all , . , be- 
cause of the position oi the Attorne) -General and because he 
wishes in the fullest v^ay to state this deal, so that it may not be 
said that he keeps anj thing whatsoever back. * 

The statement was not really as full as Carson’s phrasing 
w'ould seem to suggest. The court was told that Rufus Isaacs 
had bought 10,000 shares - but not from whom he had bought 
them: that he had paid market price, but not what the price 
was, nor that the shares weie not on the market: that he had 
sold 1,000 shares each to 1 loyd George and Elibank, and had 
sold some on their behalf, but not tliat these two had had 
(uilhei busings and sellings on their own. 

A week alter the hcaiing of the Matin case, Rufus Isaacs 
appeared for the first time bttorc the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, almost five months after its formation. His problem was 
not so much to explain his dealings in American Marconis, as 
to account lor his silence in the House of Commons. His one 
desire that day in Parliament, it seems, had been to answer the 
‘foul lies’ being iiltered against him, which he was ‘cjuite un- 
able to find aii\ foundation for, quite unable to trace the source 
of, quite unable to understand liov/ they were started’: obvi- 
ouslj his dealings in Ameiican Marconis could hast no possible 
bearing on these rumours, so he did not mention them: ‘1 
confined my speech ^'ntirely ... to dealing wdlh tl\e four 
specific charges nhich I formula tea.' ^ 

The Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, suggested that one way to 
scotch the rumours would have been to mention his invest- 
ment in American Marconis, ‘because both being Marconis 
you could easily understand one might get confused with the 
other*. This question always dro\c Rufus Isaacs into a rage and 
1. Julies mine. 
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indeed he met all difficult questions with rages which to this 
day, across the gulf of thirty years, seem simulated, and not 
convincing. 

Why had he not earlier asked the Committee to hear the 
story of the American shares? *I took the view . . , that I had 
no right to claim any preferential position . . . and it seemed to 
me that it might almost savour of presumption if I had asked 
the Committee to take my evidence or any Minister’s evidence, 
out of the ordinary turn in which the Committee desired it/ 
All the same he had once written a letter to the Committee 
asking to be heard but ‘on comidciation did not send it*. 

Rufus Isaacs twisted and turned But he did cdmit to Lord 
Robert Cecil that he had obtained the shares bcfoie they were 
available to the general public and at a puce lower than tliat at 
which they were afterwards introduced to them lie tried later 
to modify this admission by saying that he had been told of dtal- 
ings by others before 17 April, but he could give no details, 
and the evidence of the Marconi Company’s broker is decisue. 

Two points of special interest tmciged from his evidence. 
The fiist was that he had not told the whole stoiy in the Matin 
case. Henowmentioned that Lloyd Georgeand Elibankhad solil a 
further 1,000 of the shares he held lor them on the second day, 
20 July; and went on to tell ol the puicliasc of 3,000 shaies by 
the same pair. The second was mor e un[>h asing still He admit- 
ted that he had told the story of the Ameiiean Marconis pn- 
vately to two fiiends on the Cowmittee - Messrs I ah oner and 
Booth - who had kept the matter to themselves. Rufus Isaacs’s 
son actually sajs that his father ‘liad informed Mi Kaleoner and 
Mr Handel Booth privately of these ti ansae lions, in order that 
they might be forearmed when the journalists came to give 
evidence *.i 

On 28 Mai eh Llo)d George appeared before the C ommittee. 
Asked why he had not men turned his Marconi purchases in tlie 
House of Commons, Llo)d Gcoige gave two answers (i) 
‘There was no time on a Iiiday afternoon,’ (2) ‘I could not get 
up and take time when two Ministers had alreadj spoken.* Why 
had he not asked to be heard sooner by tlie Committee? He 
X. Rufus haacSt First Marquess of Reading ^ p. 2^6. 
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understood that Sir Rufus had expressed the willingness of all 
the accused Ministers to be heard Like Sir Rufus, Lloyd Geoi^e 
mentioned that he had lost money on his Marconi transactions* 
1 he question had arisen whether Godfrey had had the right 
to sell tlie shai es at his own price or for his own profit. He had 
sold a considerable number of shaies to relations and friends at 
£i 15 3d whereas shares were sold to the general public at 
£3 od Others of his shares he sold on the Stock Exchange at 
varying prices, all high But were tlie shares his? Or did they 
belong to the English Compiny? If they were his he was en- 
titled to sacrifice vast pi of its on some by selling at cost to his 
relations, and to tike solid profits on othcis by selling at what 
he could get in the open market But if he was simply selling 
as an agent of the Comjiany, he had no right to make so fantas^ 
tic a present of one lot of sliares and was bound to hand over to 
the Compiny profits made on the others 

He told the CommitUc that the £00,000 shares had been 
sold to him outright but tint he hid passed on £46,000 of 
prof’ts to the Compinj He siid that a ncord of this sale of 
^00,000 shaics to him would be found m tne minutes of the 
I nglish Compiny Ihe books of the Company were inspected 
and it was found that no such minute existed 

On 7 Miy the Committee concluded its hearings and its 
mcmbeis were marslnlling their ideas tor the Report. But 
thcic was one fact for them and the public still to Icam Early 
in Junt ihcj were rccilled to hear about it A I ondon stock- 
bi oki r hid ibscondcd a trustee was appointed to handle his 
add IS and it was discovered tint the fltcinfr stockbroker had 
acted for the still absmt I libank, hid indeed bought American 
Mirconis tor him ~ a total of 3,000 and as it later appeared, 
these hid been bought for the funds of the Liberal Party. The 
comment of The limes (9 June 1913) on ‘the totally unncces- 
siiy difficulty which has been placed in the way of getting at 
the truth* set ms moderate enough 

in. THF TRIAL OF CFCIL CHESrtRTON 
Meanwhile the Ihtne^s had not been neglecting its self- 
appointed task of striking at every point that looked i-ulnerable. 
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On 9 January 1913, an article appeared attacking the City 
record of Mr Godfrey Isaacs and listing the bankrupt com- 
panies - theie were some twenty of tliem - of which he had 
been promoter or director. Some more ardent spirit in the New 
Witness office sent sandwichmen to parade up and down in front 
of Godfrey Isaacs’s own office bearing a placard announcing his 
‘Ghastly Failures’. Cecil Che^-lerton said later that he had nut 
ordered this to be done, but he refused to disc laiin responsi- 
bility. 

The placard was the last straw. Godfrey’s solic itors wrote to 
Cecil saying that Godfrey would prosecute unless Cecil pro- 
mised to make no further statement rellecting on his honour 
till both had given evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Cecil replied; ‘I am pleased to hear tliat your client, 
Mr Godfiey Isaacs, proposes to biing an action against me.* 

The case came on at tlie Old Bailey on 27 May It is woith 
recalling the exact position at this time. I he Parliainentaty 
Committee had concluded its hearings thiee weeks eailiei and 
was now pro|)aiing its report. (Cecil Chcsteilon liad not given 
evidence belore it, for though he had frequently demanded to 
be summoned, when at last tlie summons came be excused him- 
self on the plea of ill-health and the fuither plea that he wisliccl 
to reserve his evidence for his own trial ) The Ai.'tm case had 
been lieaid a couple of months carlu r. 1 \ ( r> thing that was ever 
to be knovsn about ministerial dealings in Mu corns was by now’ 
known, except for Lhbank’s separate purcliase on beball ol the 
Party I uiuls, which was made public just at the ind of the 
trial. 

Sir Edward Carson and F, E. Smith wtic again teamed, as in 
the Matin case. The charge was criminal hbi I Cecil insisted on 
facing the charge alone. His various contributors had joined in 
the attack but Cecil would not give the names of the authors of 
unsigned articles and took full responsibility as Editor. 
Carson’s opening speech for the Prosecution divided the six 
alleged libels under two main heads; One set, said Carson, 
charged Godfrey Isaacs with being a corrupt man who induced 
his corrupt brother to use his influence with the corrupt 
Samuel to get a corrupt contract entered into. The opening 
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attack under this head has already been quoted ^ Later attacks 
did not dimmish in violence ‘the swindle or rather theft - 
impudent and birefaced as it ib ‘when Samuel was caught 
with his hand in the till (ot Isaacs if you prefer to put it that 
way) 

rhe second set charged that Godfrej Isaacs had had trans- 
actions with vaiious companies which, Ind the Attorney- 
Genciil not been his brothc r, would ha\c got him prosecuted. 

Then is no need to deseiibc the case in detail On the 
nitlci of the Iwcntj companj failiin s without a single success, 
no actiiil illegiht) was proved On the thiigts concerned 
with tin ronlraet and ministerial coiruption, the same wit- 
nc svs (with the m ible exception of Llo)d George) gave 
much the same cwidinee is before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee \ try little that wis new emerged I he eontraej^ looked 
worse ill in ever iftei C ecil Chesterton s Couns# 1, Linest Wild, 

1 ad ( \ imine d w itne ss( s 

but indeed all this diseussion ol the conlmct wis given an air 
of unit ility b) the e\tiiordiinr) line the Chesterton defence 
took P di^lin juished between tlu two sets oi eharges, olfeimg 
to jistil\ the second (eoneermng Godliey Isaacs’s business 
rteoid) but cliinnng tint the fust set brought aeeusation of 
con option nut igiinst Godlrcj but agaiiiSl Rufus and Herbert 
Samuel who weu not the presvcutor h wis an impcssible 
position to svv lint Mmi lei were iiaudiilentlv giving a 
fnuduU nt e i iti ic t to Godfity Isnc s but tint tins dnl not mean 
tint he wis in the liiiid Cecil showi d up unlnppih under 
cross e\imimtiou on this nnttei, but from the p unt of view 
ot his wliole tiinpugn vvoise vvis to fellow lor Cecil with- 
drew the ch uge s ol coi ruption he hid Ic \ elled at tlic Ministers 1 

Htie HI cxtricts lioin the leltvuU sections of the cross- 
exammilion by Sii Ldw iie) arson 

C ir w \i cl cl ) you now vecuse him [tiodKev Isnc**] of inj abomin- 
able husiius^ I me in in It liLion to obliinin^ he eontnet'* 

C cd ClK^utm '^es, eeitvinly, I now 'iceise Mr Rnts of very 
abomiinblc conduct between 7 Much tikI i ) Julv 
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Catmi! Do joa accuse die Postmaster-Genetal of didtooesty cw 
cpTtuption? 

C. Chesterton: What I accused the Postmaster-General of was of 
having given a contract which was a byword for laxity and thereby 
laying himself open reasonably to the suspicion that he was conferring 
a favour on Mr Godfrey Isaacs because he was the Attomey-Generars 
brother. 

Carson : I must repeat my qii^sdon, do you accuse the Postmaster- 
General of anything dishonest or dishonourable? 

C. Chesterton, After the Postmastcr-GeneraPs denials on oath I must 
leave the question ; I will not accuse him of perjury. 

Carson : And therefore you do not accuse him of anything dishonest 
or dishonourable? 

AFTER SOME FURTHER QUESTIONING 

Judge: That is evasion. Do you oi do you not accuse him? 

C. Chesterton, 1 have said *No’. 


C. Chesterton: My idea at that time was that Sir Rufus Isaacs had 
influenced Mr Samuel to benefit Godfrey Isaacs. 

Carson: You have not that opinion now? 

C. Chesterton: Sir Rufus has denied it on oath and I accepted his 
denial. 

The trial ended on 9 June. The Judge summed up heavily 
against Cecil Chesterton. The jury was out only forty minutes. 
The verdict was ‘Guilty*. Cecil Chesterton, says The Times, 
‘smiled and waved his hands to friends and relations who sat 
beside the dock*. The Judge preached him a solemn little 
homily and then imposed a fine of £i 00 and costs. The Chester- 
tons and all who stood with them held that so mild a fine in- 
stead of a prison sentence for one who had been found guilty of 
criminal libel on so lai^e a scale was in itself a moral victory. 
‘It is a great relief to us,’ ran the first Editorial in the New 
Witness after the conclusion of the trial, ‘to have our hands free. 
We have long desired to re-state our whole case about the 
Marconi disgrace, in view of the facts that are now before us 
and the English people. . , . When we began our attack ... we 
were striking at something very powerful and veiyr dangerous 
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... we were stniang at it in the dark. The politicians saw to 
that. Our defence is that if we had not ventured to strike in the 
datk, we and the people of England should be in the dark still/ 

There can be no question of Cecil Chesterton’s courage. But 
he exaggerated in saying that if the "New Witness had not struck 
in the dark the nation would still be in the dark: Parliament 
had already refused to approve the contract without proper 
discussion, and the Outlook was attacking vigorously, bgore the 
first New Witness attack. And there are grave drawbacks to the 
making of charges in the dark which later have to be with- 
drawn. Cecil’s withdrawal of his charges against the Ministers 
and his failure to substantiate his charges against Godfrey’s 
company record may have done more to hinder than help Ae 
cause of clean government. But his courage remains : and, if one 
has to choose, one prefers the immoderate man who said more 
than he knew to the careful men who said so much less. 

Four days after the verdict against Cecil Chesterton, Ae Parlia- 
mentary Committee produced its report. By the usual party 
vote of 8 to 6, it adopted a report prepared by Mr Falconer 
(one of the two whom Rufus Isaacs had approached privately) 
which simply took the line that the Ministers had acted in go^ 
faiA, and refrained from criticising Aem. 

Parliament debated Ac matter a few days later on a Con- 
servative motion: ‘That this House regrets the transactions of 
certain of its Ministers in Ae shares of the Marconi Company 
of America, and the want of frankness displayed by Ministers 
in their communications on Ae subject to Ae House.’ Rufus 
Isaacs’s son speaks of Ae certain ruin of his father’s career if 
‘by some unpredictable misadventure’ Ae motion had been 
carried. It would indeed have had to be an ‘unpredictable mis^ 
adventure’ for the voting was on Ac strictest Party lines : which 
means that the House did not express its real opinion at all: 
Ae motion was defeated by 346 to Lloyd Geoige and 
Rufus Isaacs expressed regret for any indiscretion Aere 
have been in their actions : Rufus explained Aat he would nnt 
have bought Ae shares - ‘if I had thought Aat men could be 80 
suspiciousr of any action of mine’. Their careers woo not 
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damaged: the one went on to become Lord Chief Justice of 
England and later Viceroy of India: the other became Prime 
Minister duiing the war of 1914-18. 

Just how scandalous was the Marconi scandal? At this dis- 
tance of time It IS difficult to anive at any clear \ icw. There are 
two main problems - the contract and the purchase of Ameri- 
can Marconis. 

The contract seems very definitely to hd\e been unduly 
favouiablc to the Company, clauses were so badly drawn that 
they had to be supplemented by letters which had no legal 
effect; documents weie lost, other tenders misinterpreted, 
other systems perhaps not fully examined, the report of a sub- 
committee shelved, Godfrey Isaacs allowed to issue a mislead- 
ing report without correction from the Post Office It all may 
spell corruption but it need not No ont fainiliai with the 
workings of a Government department is liktly to be sur- 
prised at any amount of incompetence Matters ire forgotten 
and then m the elioit to make up for lost time important steps 
are simply omitted Officials arc pig-headed and unreasonable. 
And as to lost documents - 

What of the ministers* dealings in shires? Ciodfiey maj have 
been using Rufiis to pui chase ministerial favenn If so, he could 
1 ardly Invc done so on the comparatively small scale of the 
dealings known to us The few thousand involv<.d could not 
have meant an enormous amount to Rufus He had, it is true, 
begun his caictr on the Stock Exchange, found liimscll insol- 
vent and been ‘hammered’ But he had gone on to make large 
sums at the Bar - up to ihiitj thousand pounds a year, and his 
salary as Attoiney-Cieneial was twenty thousand a year 

There may, of course, have been far heavier purchases than 
we know about : the piecc-by-picce emerge nc e of what we do 
know gives us no confidence dial all the pKces ever emerged. 
We have only the woul of the two brolhi rs for most of the 
story and one comes to feel that on this particular matter their 
word has no great meaning. But, allowing for all that, it is 
possible that Godfrey may Lave wanted Rufus to have the 
American shares out of family affection . of the sliarcs Godfrey 
personally disposed of, a very large number went to relations 
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and close friends - mother, sisters, his wife’s relations - who 
certainly could not help to get his contract through Parlia- 
ment. If this, the most charitable interpretation, is also the 
true one, Rufus and his political friends acted with consider- 
able impropriety in snatching at this opportunity of quick and 
easy money. The rest of the story is of their ett'orts to prevent 
this impropriety being discovered. Had they mentioned it 
openly in Parliament on 1 1 October, tlie matter might have 
ended there. Rut they lacked the nerv'c: the occasion passed: 
md nothing remained, especially for Rufus, but evasion, 
shiltiness, hall-truth passing as whole truth, the farce of in- 
dignant Mrlue. 

As The Times leading article of 19 June 1913, put it: ‘A man 
is not blamed for being splashed with mud. He is commiser- 
ated. But if he has stepped into a putldle w'hich he migUt easily 
ha\e a^oided, w'e say that it is his own fault. If he protests that 
he did not know it was a puddle, we sav that he ought to know 
better, but if he says that it was after all quite a clean puddle, 
then we judge liim deficient in the sense o( cleanliness. And the 
British jiublic like their puldic men to ha\e a very nice sense of 
cleanliness.’ 

That, fundinientally, was what troubled Gilbert Chesterton 
then and for the rest c>f his life. He was not himself an investi- 
gator of political scandals ~ in that Held he tnislcd his brother 
and Belloc, and on this panicuLr nutter Cecil had certainly 
said more thin he knew ami possibly more than was true. But 
it did not take an expert to know^ tliat st>me of the men in- 
volved in the Marconi Case had no ^e^y nice sense of cleanli- 
ness: and tlieso men were going 10 be dominant in the councils 
of England, and to represent England in the lace of the w'orld, 
for a long time to come. 

O 
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The Eve of the War 

During the carlur years of the New Witness Gilbert had 
nothing to do with the editing, and his c onrribiitions to it were 
only part of the continuing solume of his weekly journalism. 
It would be almost impossible to trace all the aitu les in papers 
and magazines that were mser republished the volume of 
essays appealing )eir by year piohably contained the best 
among them He was still, in 191 1, writing foi the Dailjr News^ 
and every week until his death he eontinucd to do ‘Oui Note- 
book’ lor the IllustrutiJ London Nens I hive lound an unpub- 
lished Ballade he wrote on the subjett 

BMIADh OF A PIRIODICAL 
In icy circles b) th< Behiing Strut, 

In moony jun^ks when the tj^cis lou, 

In tropic isles when ci\il servants wait, 

And wonder whit the deuce th( y’h w utii j foi , 

In lonelv lighthf uses beyond the Non , 

In Fnghsh eouiiliy houses curnnied with jews, 

Men still will study, spell, perpend, and j)ore 
And lead the Illustrau 1 London AlH-v 

Oui fathers icad it at the eirlicr diti 
And twirlid the funny whiskcis tint ihc) won 
} rt little Lev) got his first c stile 
Or Madime Patti got her hist encore 
Whde yet lh( cannon of thi Christian loic 
1 he loidb of Dtihi in their golden shoes 
Men asked foi all the news horn Singa| 01 e 
And read the Lllustraud London Ntivr 

But I, whose copy is exticmcly late 

And ought to have been sent an hour before, 

I still sit here and trifle with my fate 
And idly write another ballade more. 
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I know it is too late; and all is o’er» 

And all my writings they will now refuse, 

I shall be sacked next Monday. So be sure 
And read the Illustrated London News, 

ENVOY 

Prince, if in church the sermon seems a bore 
Put up )our feet upon the other pesss, 

L ight a 1 abru a de Tabagos I lor 
And read the Illustrated London Nens, 

Debating and lecturing went on, and an amusing letter from 
Bernard Shaw shows the preparations for a Three Star Show - 
Shaw against Chesterton with Belloc in the chair - in 1911. An 
exactly similar debate years later was published in a slender 
volume entitled Do We Agree? On both occasions the crowd 
was enormous and many had to be turned away. All three men 
were immensely popular figures and all three were at their best 
debating in a hall of model ate si/e where swift lepartee could 
be lollowcd by the whole audience. 

Gilbert always shone on these occasions, llie challenge of a 
debate brought forth all his powers of wit and humour. His 
opponent furnislied material on which he could work. And how 
he enjoyed himself! I rank Swinnerton once heard him laugh 
so much that he gave himself hiccups for the rest of the even- 
ing. 1 heard him against Miss Cicely Himillon and against Mr 
Selfiidgc, and lelt ihe only drawback to be that the fight was 
so \Qiy unequal. The Sclfrulge debate in particular was sheer 
cruelty, so ultcil> unaware was the business man that he was 
being intellectually massa». red by a man who regarded all that 
Selfridge’s stores stoovl for as the ruin of England, Occasionally 
Mr Selfridge looked bewildered when the audience rocked 
with laughter at some phrase that clearl) conve}eil no meaning 
to him at all. But so complete w'^as Ins failure to understand 
what it was all about that when the meeting was over he asked 
if Chesterton would not write his name with a diamond on a 
window of his stores already graced with many great names. 
For once Chesterton was at a loss for wwds. ‘Oh, how jolly 
he murmured feebly. 
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Very different was it when he debated ^ ith Bernard Shaw 
with Belloc as third performer. At the second of these debates 
Belloc opened the proceedings by announcing to the audience 
‘You are about to listen, 1 am about to sneer.* flis only con- 
tribution to the debate w as to recite a poem : 

Our civilization 
Is bui!t upon toal 
Let us chant in lotation 
Our civilization 
'I hat lump oi damnation 
Without anv soul 
Our ciMli7ation 
Is built ujion toal. 

Bernard Shaw was on the friendliest ttim> with the otheis 
and admired tlndr genius, but thought it ill-directed. Belloc, he 
had once told Chesterton, was ‘wasting prodigious gills’ in the 
sen ice of the Pope, 

‘I ha\c not met G.K. C. : Shaw always tails him a man of 
colossal genius,’ writes I aw rente ol Arabia to a fiiend. 

As a lecturer, especially in a big hall, Chesterton’s success 
was less certain. Many ol his greatest admirers say they have 
heard liini give sery poor lectures. He was oiten nervous and 
worric^d belorehand. ‘As a lecture,’ wrote the )ork\hire Weekh 
Post after a performance in this year (1911), ‘it w'as a fiasco, bu^ 
as an exhibition of Cliesteiton it was pleasing.’ Mtliough his 
writing appeared almost eliorthss he did in fact lake far more 
pains about it than he did in preparing lor a loctuie. He seemed 
quite incapable of rcmembeiing the time or plai e of appoint- 
ment, or of getting there on lime, if at all. Stories are told of 
his non-appearance on various platfonns. My husband remem- 
bers a meeting in a London theatre at which Chesterton had 
been billed as one of the speakers. The meeting, arranged by 
tlie Knights of the Bicssc'd Sacrament, was well under way 
before he arrived, panting but unperturbed. His apology ran 
something like this: ‘As knights you will understand my not 
being here at the beginning, for tlie whole point of knighthood 
was that the knight should arrive late but not too late. Had St 
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George not been late there would have been no stoiy. Had he 
been too late, there would have been no princess.’ 

Even more annoying was his habit of beginning his lecture 
by saying he had not prepared it. Such a remark is not likely to 
please any audience, least of all an audience that has paid for 
admission and knows that the lecturer is receiving a large fee. 
But money, whether he was receiving it or giving it away, 
meant nothing to him. He had not a strong voice, and I have 
seen him, when a microphone was provided, holding a paper 
of notes between himself and it. An ardent admirer of his 
writing told me he made far too many jokes about his size. Yet 
how pleasing they sometimes were : when his Chairman for 
instance, after a long wait, said he had feared a traffic accident . 
‘Had I n»ct a tramcar,* Chesterton replied, ‘it would have been 
a great, and if I miy say so, an equal encounter.’ ^ 

He thought badly of his own lecturing and began once by 
saying: ‘I might call myself a lecturer; but then again I fear 
some of jou may have attended m) lectures.’ 

Actually, in spite of the jokes, his thoughts were centred 
entirely on his subject, not on himself. An anonymous Society 
Diarist quoted by Cosmo Hamilton vv rites of an occasion when : 
‘he was given, rather foolishly, a little gold period chair and 
as he made his points it slow ly ct)llapsed under him. He rose 
just in time and sinking into another chair that someone put 
behind him began at the word he had last spoken. No acting 
could ha\c secured such an effect of complete indifference. It 
was evident that he had hardy noticed the incident.’ 

Ellis Roberts completes the picture. He knew Gilbert al- 
ready as a brilliant talker and came to hear him from a platform : 

‘I remember the manner of his lecture. It seemed to be 
written on a hundred pieces of variously -shaped paper, written 
in ink and pencil (of all colours) and in chalk. All the pages 
were in a splendid and startling disorder and I remember being 
at first a little disappointed. Then the papers were abandoned 
and G.K.C. talked.’ i 

At this time Bernard Shaw scored a victory over his friend. 
For beside lecturing, journalism, and the publication of three 

I. Treading for Pleasure, p. 96. 
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coiisiderable and two minor books^ Chesterton between 191 1 
and the War wrote the play that Shaw had been so insistently 
demanding. The books were: Manalive^ 1911 ; ^ Miscellargr ^ 
Men (Essays), 1912; The Victorian Age in Literature ^ February 
1913; The Wisdom (^Father Brown f 1914; The Fljring Inn^ 1914* 
The play was Magic, produced at the Little Theatre in October 
1913. One who admired it was George Moore. He wrote to 
Forster Bovill (24 November 1913): 

I followed the comedy of Magic from the first line to the last with 
interest and appreciation, and I am not exaggerating when 1 say that 
I think of all modem plays I like it the best, Mr Chesterton wished to 
express an idea and his construction and his dialogue are the best that 
he could have chosen for the expression of that idea : therefore, I look 
upon the play as practically perfect. The prologue seems unnecessary, 
likewise the magician’s love for the young lady. That she should love 
the magician is well enough, but it materializes him a little too much 
if he returns that love. I would have preferred her to love him more 
and he to love her loss. But this spot, if it he a spot, is a very small one 
on a spotless surface of excellence. 

I hope I can rely upon you to tell Mr Chesterton how much I appre- 
ciated his Play as I should like him to know my artistic sympathies, 

‘Artistic sympathies* is not ungenerous considering how 
Chesterton had written of George Moore in Heretics. 

It is rather comic that all the reviews hailing from Germany, 
where the play was very soon produced, compare Chesterton 
with Shaw and many of them say that he is the better play- 
wright. ‘He means more to it,* a Munich paper w^is translated 
as saying, ‘tlian the good old Shaw.* Chesterton’s superiority 
can hardly be entertained in the matter of technique. Actually 
what the critic meant was that he preferred the ideas of Chester- 
ton to the ideas of Shaw. Both men were chiefly concerned with 
ideas. But while Shaw excelled chiefly in presenting them 
through brilliant dialogue, G.K.*s deeper thoughts were con- 
veyed in another fashion. The Duke might almost, it is true, 
have been a Shaw character, but the fun the audience got out 
of him was the least thing they received. Chesterton once said 
that he suspected Shaw of being the only man who had never 
written any poetry. Many of us suspect that Chesterton never 
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wrote anything else. This play is a poem and the greatest 
character in it is atmosphere, Chesterton believed in the love 
of God and man, he believed m the dc\il: love conquers dia- 
bolical evil and the atmosphere of this struggle is felt even in 
the written page, and was felt more vividly m the theatre. 
After a passage of many years those who saw it remember the 
moment when the red lamp turned blue as a felt experience. 

But as to popularity, m England at least, it would be absurd 
to compare G K with G B S The play’s run was a brief 
one and it was years be lore he attempted another 

Chesterton was fighting conuption, fighting the Servile 
State Above all things he was fighting sterility, fighting it in the 
name of life - life with its richness, its variety, its sins and its 
virtues, with its positne outrageous sanity ‘Thank you for 
being alive,’ wiote an achnirer to him 

Mancilne is above all things a hymn to life It is the yid test 
of a Chcstcrtonian Review cis became wildly enthusiastic or 
bitterly scornful Borrowing from his own phra'^c about Pick- 
wick I am inclined to say that men not in love with life will not 
appreciate Manalue - nor, I should imagine, heaven The ideas 
that make up the book had betn long in his head The story of 
White Wynd, written while he was at the Slide School, telU 
one half of the story, an unpublished fiagmcnt of the same 
pel 10(1 entitled ‘The Burden of Balhani’ the other half The 
Gieat Wind that blows Innocent Smith to Beacon House is the 
wind of life and it blows tluough the whole story Before an 
improvised Couit of Law Smith is tiiccl on tliice charges: 
housebreaking - but it was his own house that he broke into to 
renew the vividness of ovvnciship, bigamy but it was his own 
wife with wliom he repeatedly eloped to lenew the ecstasy of 
fust love , murder with a large and teinfymg revolver - but he 
dealt life not death from its barrel Eoi he used it only to 
thi eaten those who said they were tired of life or that life was 
not woTth living, and he foiecd them ihiough fi^at of death to 
hymn the praises of life. 

Tlic explanation given by Smith to Di Lames, the Master of 
Brakespcarc College, of his ideas and his purpose, gives the 
note of fooling and profundity filling the whole book. 
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*I want both my gifts to come virgin and violent, the death and the 
life after death. 1 am going to hold a pistol to the head of the Modem 
Man. But I shall not use it to kill him - only to bring him to life. 1 
begin to see a new meaning in being the skeleton at the feast.* 

‘You can scarcely be called a skeleton,* said Dr Eames, smiling. 

‘That comes of being so much at the feast,* answered the massive 
youth. ‘No skeleton can keep his figure if he is always dining out. But 
that is not quite what I meant what I mean is that I caught a kind of 
glimpse of the meaning of death and all that - the skull and the cioss- 
bones, the Memento Mon. It isn*t only meant to remind us of a future 
life, but to remind us of a piesent life too. With our weak spirits we 
should grow old in Eternity if we were not kept young by death. 
Providence has to cut immortality into lengths for us. as nurses cut 
the bread and butter into fingers.* 

Manahve appeared in 191 1. Next year came what is perhaps 
his best-known single piece of writing, The Ballad oj Icpanto, In 
the spring of 1912 he had taken part in a debate at Leeds, 
affirming that all wars were religious wars. Father O’Connor 
supported him with a magnificent description of the battle of 
Lepanto. Obviously it seized Gilbert’s mind powerfully, for 
while he was still staying with Father O’Connor he had begun 
to jot down lines and by October of that year the poem was 
published. One might fill a book with the tributes it has re- 
ceived from that day to this. Perhaps none pleased him more 
than a note from John Buchan (21 June iqi 5) * ‘The other day 
in the trenches we shouted your Lcj'ianto.’ 

The Victorian Age in 1 iterature, written for the Home Univer- 
sity Library, made many of his admirers again express the wish 
that he would stay in the field of pure literature. His character- 
izations of some of the Victorian writers were sheer dcliglit. 

Ruskin had a strong right hand that vvrote of the great medieval 
Minsters in tall harmonies and traceries as splendid as their own ; and 
also, so to speak, a weak and feverish left hand that was always fidget- 
ing and t lying to take the pen away - and write an evangelical tract 
about the immorality of foreigners ... it B not quite unfair to say of 
him that he seemed to want all parts of the Cathedral except ihe altar. 

Tennyson was a provincial Virgil ... he tried to have the universal 
balance of all the ideas at which the great Roman had aimed : but he 
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hadn’t got hold of all the ideas to balance. Hence his work was not a 
balance of tiuths, like the universe. It was a balance of whims; like 
the British Constitution ... he could not think up to the height of his 
own towering style. 

. . . While Emily Bionte was as unsociable as a storm at midnight 
and while C'harlotto Bronte was at best like that waimer and more 
domestic thing a house on fire — they do connect themselves with the 
calm of George I hot, as the forerunners of man) later developments 
of the feminine advance. Man) forerunners (if it comes to that) would 
ha\o iell ralhci ill if they had seen the things they forerin. 

The best and most profound part of the book was, however, 
the working out of certain generalizations - the effect on the 
literature of the period of the Victorian compromise between 
religion and rationalism (‘Macaukiy, it is said, never talked 
about liis religion: but Huxley was always talking about the 
religion he hadn’t got*) : the break-up of th*' compromise when 
Victorian Protestantism and Victoiian radicalUm simultane- 
ously destroyed one another; the uniqueness of the nonsense- 
wilting of the later Victoiian period. 

Admirable as llie bc'ok is, it seems to have frightened the 
General Lditors ol the Home llnivei'‘ity Library. To this one 
hook in tlie series they appended a note disclaiming responsi- 
bility: ‘The Editors wish to explain lliat this book is not put 
forward as an authoritative lii'itorv ot Victorian Literature. It 
is a free and personal statement ol views and impressions about 
the significanc e of Vic tonan Lite ratiire made by Mr Chesterton 
at the Fditois’ express invitation.* 

In one illuminating passage Chestc^on defends what seems 
at first sight merely his own habit of j^etting dales and events in 
their wronci order. 

o 

The mind moves by instincts, associations, premonitions and not 
by fixed dates, or completed processes. Action and leaction will occur 
simultaneously or the cause actually be found after the effect. Errors 
will be resisted before the) have been propcily promulgated: notions 
will be first defined long alter they aie Je, d . . . thus Wordsworth 
shrank back intcj Tor) ism, as it were, fiom a Shcllc)an extreme of 
pantheism as yet disembodied. Thus Newman took down the iron 
sword of dogma to parry a blow not yet delivered, tliat was coming 
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horn the club of Darwin. For this reason no one can understand tradi- 
tion or even history who has not some tenderness for anachronism. 

This was not merely special pleading : it contains a profound 
truth. Wilfrid Ward proved it of Newman in the biography 
that G. K. had probably just been reading. Chesterton noted it 
himself in his book on Cobbett who, as he said, saw what was 
not yet there. It is almost the definition ol genius. Already at 
this date Chesteiton and Belloc were fighting much that to the 
rest of us only became fully apparent long afterwards. 

T think you would make a \ery good God,’ wrote E. V. 
Lucas to Chesterton. There is indeed something divine in an 
almost ceaseless outpouring of creative eneigy. But only God 
can create tirelessly and Chcstcitou was at this time beginning 
to be tired You can see it in The Tljing Inn. The book is still 
full of vitality and the lyrics in it, latei published separately 
under the title Wincy Water and Song^ are as good in that kind 
as any that he ever wrote. But with all its Mgour the book is a 
less joyful one than Manalnc and it is a much more angry one. 
Manalive was a paean of joy to life The Tljing Inn is fighting for 
something ncccssai y to its fullness - freedom. 

With H. G Wells as with Shaw, Gilbeit’s relations were 
exceedingly coidial, but with a cordiality occasionally threat- 
ened by explosions fi om Wei Is Gilbert’s soft answer, however, 
invariably turned awaj wrath and all was well again. ‘No one,’ 
Wells said to me, ‘evci had cnmit) for him t \ccpt some liter- 
ary men who did not know him ’ 1 hey met first, Wt 11s thinks, 
at the Hubeit Blinds, and then Gilbert <-tiyed with Wells at 
Easton. There they plajtd at the non existent game of Gype 
and invented elaborate rules for it. Cctil came loo and they 
played the Wai game Wdls liad invtntcd. ‘Cecil,’ said Wells, 
comjaaring him with Gilbert, ‘seemed condensed, not quite 
big enough for a real Chesterton.’ 

In his mcmoiis Wells relates a pleasing story of a Chester- 
tonian encounter • 

I once saw (Heni)] James quarrelling with his bi other William 
James, the psychologist. He had lost his calm; he was terribly un- 
nerved. He appealed to me, to me of all people, to adjudicate on what 
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was and what was not permissible in England. William was arguing 
about it in an indisputably American accent, with an indecently naked 
reasonableness. I had come to Rye with a car to fetch William James 
and his daughter to my home at Sandgatc. William had none of Henry’s 
passionate regard for the polish upon the surface of life and he was 
immensely excited by the fact that in the little Rye inn, which had its 
garden just over the high brick wall of the gaidcn of Lamb House, 
G. K, Chesterton was staying. William James had corresponded with 
our vast contemjiorary and he sorely wanted to see him. So with a 
scandalous directness he had put the gardener’s laddtr against that 
ripe red wall and clamheied up and peeped over I 

Henry had caught him at it. It was the sort of thing that isn’t done. 
It was most emphatically the sort of thing that isn’t done, . . , Henry 
instructed the gardener to put away that ladder and William was 
looking thorough!) naught) about it. 

To Henry’s manifest relief, 1 earned William off and in the road 
just outside the town we ran against the Chcsicitons who had been for 
a drive in Rc^mney Mursh; Chesterton was hiated and I thfhk rather 
swollen by the sunshine; he seemed to overhang his one-horse fly; 
he descended slowly but firml) ; he was moist and steam) but cordial; 
we chatted in the road and William got In'- coveted impression. 

Gilbert and William must ha\e suited each other a good deal 
better than (iilbert and the more conventional lirother. Of 
Henry’s reactions there was a comnient from the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The Louisville Post reported that Henry James, being asked on 
a visit to his native crjuntry, ‘What do you think of Chesterton 
in England?* replied, ‘In England \vc do not think of Chester- 
ton.’ The Post commented rather neatly, ‘This “we” of our 
compatriot must be considered as either mythical or editorial - 
unless indeed it refers to that small a.id exquisite circle which 
immediately surhounds and envelops him.’ In his Autobiograpfy 
Gilbert is appreciative but amusing, describing Henry James’s 
reactions to the arrival of Belloc from a w'a Iking tour un- 
brushed, unwashed, and unshaven. After reading Dickens^ 
William wrote from Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Oh, Chestti ton, but you’ic a darling! I’ve just lead your Dickens - 
it’s as good as Rabelais. Thanks 1 

Wells> asked to debate with Gilbert, wrote to Frances: 
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God forbid that I should seem a pig [here a small pig is drawn] and 
indeed I am not and of all the joys in life nothing would delight me 
more than a controversy with G.K.C., whom indeed I adore. [Here 
is drawn a tiny Wells adoring a vast Chesterton.] 

But — I have been recklessly promising all and everyone who asks 
me to lecture or debate; ‘If ever I do so again it will be for you*, and 
if once 1 break the vow I took last year -■ 

Also wc are really quite in <tgreement. It’s a mere difference in 
fundamental theory which doesn't really matter a rap - except for 
after dinner purposes. 

Frances thought Wells was good for Gilbert, he told me, 
because he took him out walking, but when the two men were 
alone Gilbert would say supplicatingly ‘We won’t go fora walk 
to-day, will we?’ ‘He thought it terrifying,’ said Wells, ‘the 
way my wife tidied up.’ Frances, too, tidied up, but cauti- 
ously. ‘She prevented G.K.,’ said Wells, ‘fron\ becoming too 
physically gross. He ought not to have been allowed to use 
the word “jolly” more than forty times a day.’ 

In spite of growing restrictions as to sales and hours the Inn 
still remained for Chesterton a symbol of freedom in a w^orld 
increasingly enslaved. It was pointed out to him how great a 
peril lay in drink, how homes were broken up and families 
destroyed through drunkenness. After the war began, a letter 
from one of his readers stressed a real danger: 

Now I do beg you, Mr Chesterton, much as jou lo\e writing in 
praise of drink, to give it a rest during the war. . . . You may have the 
degradation of any number of silly boys to \our account without 
knowing it. ... 

I have written with a freedom — you will say perhaps rudeness - 
which a casual meeting with you, and a great admiration for your work 
by no means justifies, l)Ut which other things perhaps do. I beg you to 
forgive me. 

It seems to me that tliis charge he never quite answered. To 
claim liberty is one thing, to hymn the glories of wine is quite 
another. And when he was attacked for the latter he always 
defended the former, saying that he did not deny the peril but 
that all freedom meant peril - peril must be preferred to 
slavery. There were things in which a man must be free to 
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choose even if his choice be evil. This was a part of Chester- 
ton’s whole philosophy about drink - a subject on which he 
wrote constantly It is interesting to note the stages of its 
development m his mind. 

The Chesterton familj had not a Puritan tradition in the 
sense of being teetotal. But Lucian Oldeishaw tells me that in 
their bojhoocl he always felt G.K. himself to be a bit of a 
Puritan, and 1 have come upon a bojish poem that seems to 
confirm this in the matter ot wine. 

Till- 7 FA por 

Raised high on tripod, flashing bright, the IIoI) Silver Urn 
Within whose inmost cav« rn daik, the secret v\aters burn 
Before the tempk’s ^itcvva^ the subject tca-ciips bow 
And pass it steaming with thy gift, thj brown autumnal 
glow . 

W thin th> silver foitress, the u i-leif treasure piled 
0*er winch tlie fiery fountun pours its waters undthled 
fi'l the witch-water steals away the essence they enfold 
And dishe> from the pawning spout a tcnrcnt-airh ol gold. 

Thin fill an honest tup iri) lids and quaff the drau^^ht amain 
And lay the earthen troblct down, and fill it vet again 
Nor hetd iht curses on the cup that nst from Follv’s school 
Ihc sneering of the diunkaid and the warning of the fool 

I cave to the Stunt’s cavalier the revtl’s blood rtd wmc 
To hiccup out a tyrint’s hedth and swear his Kijht Dume 
Mine, Ciomwvll cup to stir within, the spiiit cool and 
sure 

To face anolh r Stai ChmiU », a sclo’ 1 Mar ton Moor 
It i\t to llu gt nius sctnntr, the s( t’s oul sliMng urns 
fhit stainecl the fame ( f Addison, and wrecked the life of 
Bums 

Fm L try’s hand his pi laatt Pol, that foi no as ntr r waits ^ 

I or Cowper \ lips his ‘Cuj> tint clictis but not iiKbiiatts*. 

Lucian Oldcrshaw lemembeis Gilbeit as a young man still 
luncliing at tea shops. I found recently two versions of a frag- 

1 Cromw til’s teapot was among the fiist used in Fngland. 

2. Etty, the arUst, made his own tea m all hotels m a pnvatc pot. 
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ment of a story called ‘The Human Club’ , written when he was 
at the Slade School. Ihe second version opens: 

A meal was spread on the table, for the members of the Human 
Club were, as their name implies, human, however glorified and 
tranbiormed. the mtal, however, consisted principally of tea and 
coffee, for the Humans were total abstameis, not with the viiulent 
assertion of a negative formula, but as an enlightened ratification of a 
profound social effort (hear, hear), not as the meaningless idohtry 
(cheers) of an isolated nostrum (renewtd cheeis), but as a chivalious 
sacrifice for the triumph of a civic morality (piolongcd cheers and 
uproar) 

We are a long way from tea the ‘Oiicntal*, cocoa the ‘vulgar 
beast’, and wine the true festivity of man that we find m Wine^ 
Water and Song Chesterton had meanwhile clistosercd the 
wine drinking peasants of I ranee and Italy he hid disco\eied 
what wtre left of the old fashioned inns of I nglancl wheie beer 
is drunk by the soi t of Englishman he had come to love best - 
the poor In his revolt against that ditary and pretentious 
element that he most hated in the middle classes he had come 
to feel that the life of the poor, as they themselves hail shaped it 
when they weie free men, was the ideal And that ideal in- 
cluded moderate drinking, drinking to express joy in hfi and 
to increase it 

Already in Heretics (1904) he had m the essiy called ‘Omar 
and the Sacicd Vine* attacked the evil of pessimistic drinking 
A man should ne\tr drink because he is miserable, he will be 
wise to avoid dunk as a medicine, for, health being a normal 
thing, he will tend m search of it to drink too much. But no man 
expects pleasure all the time, so if he drinks for pleasuie the 
danger of excess is less. 

The sound rule in the matter would appear to be like many other 
rules - a paiadox Drink because you aie happy, but never because 
you are miserable Never drink when you are wi etched without it, or 
you will be like the grey-faced gin-drinker in the slum, but drink 
when you would be happy without it, and you will be like the 
laughing peasants of Italy Never drink because you need it, for this is 
rational drinking, and die way to death and hell. But drink because 
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you do not reed it, for this is inational drinking, and the ancient 
health of the world ^ 

But the human will must be brought into action and the gifts 
of God must be taken with the thanksgiving that is restraint. 
‘We must thank God for beer and burgundy by not drinking 
too much of them.* Ihc topic seemed to fascinate him; he 
returned to it again and again In one essay he dese 1 ibed him- 
self opening all the w ind<;ws in a private bar to get nd of the 
air of secrecy that he hated Wine should be taken, not 
s»*cretly but 

frankl) and in ftllowship 
As mtn in inns do dine 

Cocktails he abommated - and in fact strong spirits were 
almost as c\il as wine and beer were good. In an essay ‘The 
Cowardice of Cocktails*® he is especially scathing towards 
those who uige ‘that they give a man an appetite for his meals’. 

. , Most of my o^sn woik is, I will not venture to sa), literary, but 
dt least scdtniu) I iicvti do inything except walk about and throw 
clubs and jivtlins in the gaidtn But I never require anything to gi\e 
me an appt titc for a rm d I never ytt needed a tot of rum to help me 
to go ovoi tlie top and taco the mortal perils of luncht on 

. Workmin Ujtd to v iit m queues outside the factoiits of forty 
yiars ago, to drink nij^s of ncit whisky to enable them to fice life m 
tJir piogrtssive and scitnliiic factors But at least it may be admitted 
thil lile in the faet(jry wis somelhiiig that n took some counge to 
face I hose men felt tiu y had to take an anaesthetic bcloic thty could 
face pain >\hal are v\e to say of those who base to take an anaesthetic 
hi (ok they can face j Uisuic’ What of ih ;sc \sho, \shen fated with 
the terrors ol mavinnaisc ngs 01 sardines, can only utter a faint cry 
for biandy’ Whit uf those who have to be drugged, maddened, m- 
sjurt-d and intoMciUd to the point of pai taking of meals, like the 
Assassins to the poini of committing muiders? If, as they say, the use 
of the diug means the me ieis». of the dose, where v\ dl it slop, and at 
what pieeise point officiizy and delusion will a heallliy grown-up man 
be ready to rush headlong upon a cutlet or li ake a dash lor death or 
glory at a ham sandss ich ? 

1, Heretics John lane, chapter VU, p 103 

2. Fiom Sidelights tin New I onJon and Newer York, p 45. 
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Wine, Chesterton maintained, should not be drunk as an aid 
to creative production, yet one may find that increased power 
of creation sometimes follows in its wake. And here of course 
was a danger to a man who worked as hard as Chesterton. He 
sometimes spoke of himself as ‘idle’, but I think it would be 
hard to match either his output or his hours of creative work. 

I remember one visit that I paid to Beaconsfield when he was 
writing one of his major book^. He was in his study by lo in the 
morning, emerged for lunch at i and went back from about 
2.30 to 4.30. After tea he w^orked again until a 7.30 dinner. 
His wdfe and I went to bed about 10.30, leaving him preparing 
his material for tlie next day. Towards i a.m. a ponderous 
tread as he passed my door on his way to bed woke me to a 
general impression of an earthquake. 

In a passage in Magic G. K. makes his hero say, ‘I happen to 
have w'hat is called a strong head and I have never been really 
drunk.* It was true of himself, but in these years just before 
the Great War, before his own severe illness, intimate friends 
have told me that they had seen him unlike himself, that they 
felt he had come to depend, ‘almost absent-mindedly*, one 
said, on the stimulus of wine for the sheer pliysical power to 
pour forth so much. 

Besides overwork G. K. was in these years mentally op- 
pressed by the strain of the Marconi Case, and then almost 
overwhelmed by the horror of the World War. A man very 
tender of heart, sensitive and intensely imaginative, he could 
not react as calmly as Cecil himself did to what both believed 
the probability of the latter’s imprisonment. And when that 
strain was removed there remained the stain on national 
honour, the opening gulf into which he saw his country failing. 
To him the Marconi Case was a heavier burden than the war. 
For, as he saw it, in the Marconi Case the nation was wrong in 
enduring corruption and in the w'ar the nation was magnifi- 
cently right in resisting tyranny. 

So Chesterton felt, yet the outbreak of the war with all its 
human suffering to mind and body weighed heavily upon him 
too. He wrote The Barbarism oj Berlin^ of which I will say some- 
thing in the next chapter - for it belongs to those writings of 
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the war period the senes of which is so consistent that in his 
Autobwgiapfy he was able to claim that he had no sympathy 
‘with the rather weak-minded reaction that is going on round 
us. At the first outbreak of the War I attended the conference 
of all the English men of letters, called together to compose a 
reply to the manifesto of the Gtrman prolcssors I at least 
among all those writers can ‘•ly, “What I have written I have 
written” ’ 

Then his illness came upon him Dr Pocock, coming for a 
first visit, found the bed partlj broken undtr the w tight of the 
p:nent who was lying in a grotcsquelv awkvard position, his 
hips high( r thin his head 

‘You must be horiibly uncomfortibk,* he sud 
‘Why, now you mention it,* said G K , like a man receiv- 
ing a new idea, ‘I suppose I am * 

The doctor ordered a waUr bed, ind almost the Ust^ords 
he heard b( fort the patient «'ank into comi were, 1 wonder if 
this lall\ ship will cacr g(t to shore * 

The illness lasud seveial months Wo can follow its progress 
(and his) in txtratts horn Kite is ^ written to I it her O'Connor 
by Fiancsb 

,1914 You must pra\ lor him Ik is sirioush ill incl I have 
two musts It is niosth heart tiouhk, hut thtre are con jdicati ns 
Ik IS cjuilc his no'-nial self, as to head and bnin ind he e v( ri h tates 
and ri ids a gi eit dt il 

?9 Dee , 191 }. Gdlcit hid a Ind khpse on Chiistm s Fve, and 
nov\ IS being despt I itclv ill Ih is n l i Itcn cc nsc k us, -in * is s s v^eik 
I Icel he nil Jit ask foi )ou - it so I shdl wire Dr is stdl hopeful, I ut 
I feel in despiir 

3 Jin ,1915 Ifiou t imt he woull n >t k low ^ou, did thi'. condi- 
tion may list some limi The bum is doiminl, i id niu t be kt[»t so 
If he IS sulfieit nth consi loiis at in> momenl to uii U rstind, I will ask 
him to kl you i ome - or will send on m\ own lesp msibilitv Pi ay for 
his soul anil mine 

7 Jan, 19H Gilbert seemed decided!) deirei \«.steiday, and 
though not quite ‘‘o well to da) the eloctoi s^v he has re ison to hope 
the mentil trouble is working oH llis he irt is stronger, and he is able 
to take plenty of noui ishment Under the ciicumstanees theretore I 

1. They aie pnnted in Father Brown on Chesterton, pp 98 ff 
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am hoping and praying he may ^oon be sufficiently himself to tell us 
what he wants done. 1 am dreadfully unhappy at not knowing how he 
would wish me to act. His parents would never for^ve me if I acted 
only on my own authority. I do pray to God 1 le will restore him to 
himself that we ma^ know. I feel in His mercy He will, even if death 
is the end of it ~ or the beginning shall I say? 

1 2 Jan., 1 9 1 He IS really better I believe and by the mercy of God 
I dare hope he is to be lesloied to us. rh>‘>ically he is stronger, and the 
brain is beginning to w oik noiiiially, and soon I trust we shall be able 
to ask him his wishes with regaid to the Church. 1 am so thankful to 
think that hc can get at his dcsiic. 

In Januarj 191 ^ Frances wrote to nay mother: ‘Gilbert re- 
mains much the same in a semi-conscious condition - sleeping 
a groat deal. 1 feel absolutely hopeless; it seems impossible it 
can go on like this. "I he impossibility of reaching him is too 
terrible an experience and 1 don’t know how to go through 
with it. I pray loi strength and you must pray for me.’ 

‘Dearest Josephine,* she wrote in a later undated letter, 
‘Gilbert is to-day a little better, after being practically at a 
standstill for the past week He asked for me to-daj, which is a 
great adsance, and hugged me. I feel like Mijah (wasn’t it?) 
and shall go in the strength of that hug foi ty dajs. The recovery 
will be very slow, the doctors tell me, and we have to present 
his using his biain at all.* 

In tills letter slie begged to sec my mother, and I remember 
when they met she told her that one daj she had tried to test 
whether Gilbert was conscious by asking him, ‘Who is looking 
after you?’ ‘He answered very gravely, “God”, and I felt so 
small,’ she said. Presently Frances told my motlier that Gilbert 
had talked to her about coming into the Catholic Church. It 
was just at this time that she wrote to tell Father O’Connor 
that Gilbert said to licr, ‘Did you think 1 w^as going to die?’ 
and followed this with the question, ‘Does Father O’Connor 
know?’ After her conversation with my mother Frances wrote 
to her: 

, 1 1 March 

I think 1 would rather you did not tell anyone just yet of what I told 
you regarding my husband and the Catholic Church. Not that 1 doubt 
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for a Tnoment that he meant it and knew what he was saying and was 
relieved at saying it, but I don't want the world at large to be able to 
say that he can:ie to this decision when he was weak and unlike him- 
self. He will ratify it no doubt when his complete manhood is re- 
stored. 1 know it was not weakness that made him say it, but you will 
understand my scruples. I know in God's good time he will make his 
confession of faith - and if death comes near him again 1 shall know 
how to act. 

Thanks for all your sympathy. I did enjoy seeing you. 

On Easter Eve Frances wrote two letters, one to Father 
O’Connor, one to my mother. To Father O’Connor she said: 

All goes well here, though still very very slowly - G’s mind is 
gradually clearing, but it is still difficult to him to distinguish between 
the real and the unreal. I im quite sure he will soon be able to think 
and act for himself, but 1 dare not hurry matters at all. 1 have told him 
I am writing to you often and hp said, ‘That is right ~ I’ll see him soon. 
1 want to talk to him.’ 1 le wanders at times, but the clear inter^^ls are 
longer. He repeated the Creed last night, this time in Fnglish. 

To my mother: 

I feel the enormous significant e of the resurrection of the body 
when I think of my dear husband, just consciously laying hold of life 
again. Indeed, I will pray that your dear ones may be kept in safety. 
God bless you for all your sympathy. I am so glad that Gilbert’s 
decision (for I am sure it was a decision) lias made )ou so happy. 1 dare 
not hurry an) thing, the least little excitement upsets him - last night 
he said the Creed and asked me to read parts of Myers’s St Paul, lie 
still wanders a good deal when tired but is Lcrtainly a little stronger. 
Love and Faster blc.Nsings to you all. 

Wc ourselves wore passing then through tlie shadow of 
death. Almost as Gilbert rose again to this life my father passed 
into life eternal. One of the very few letters I possess in 
Gilbert’s own handwriting was also one of die first he wrote on 
recovery. It was to my mothei : 

1 fear I have delayed v\ riling to you, and partly with a vague feeling 
that I might so find some way of saying what 1 1 'd on your behalf and 
others* ; and of course it has not come. Somewhat of what the world 
and a wider circle of friends have lost I shall try to say in the Dublin 
Keriew^ by the kindness of Mousignor Barnes, wdio has invited me to 
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contribute to it ; but of all I feel, and Frances feels, and of the happy 
times we have had in your house, I despair of saying anything at all. 

I can only hope you and yours ^vill be able to read between the lines 
of what I WTite either here or there ; and understand that the simul- 
taneous losses of a good friend and a fine intellect have a way of stun- 
ning rather than helping the expression of either. 1 wouhl say I am 
glad he lived to see what I feel to be a rebirth of England, if his mere 
presence in an older generation did not prove to me that England 
never died. 

This sense of the rebirth of England ga\e to Gilbert’s re- 
stored life a special quality of triumph that abode down to the 
end of the war. 
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The War Years 

GiiBERTA^as taking up life again and with it the old friend- 
ships and the old debates, in the new atmosphere created by 
the war. 

To Bernard Sliaw Ik wiotc 

12 June 19 If 

. I am afraid ^ou fnu«;t reconcile )oui&clf to the dismal prospect 
of my bi i mott 01 kss like what I wis before, and any resumption 
of my oidmijv habits must necessarily include the habit of disagreeing 
with you W hat and wht c and when is Uncommon ^tnse about the Warl 
I low can I get hold of it? I do not merely ask as one hungiy for hostili- 
ties, but ilso as OIK unu uilly hungry for good hteratuie *11 me faut 
cles gi^ants’, as ( yrmo s'i>s, so I nituiilly wish to heir the list about 
\ou You pi( l)\bl) know tint 1 do not igrte with )ou about the War, 
1 d > not think it goim on of its own momentuTn , I think it is going 
on in accoidince with tint logical paradox whereb) the thing that is 
most cldhcull to do is iho iht thing that must he done It it wire an 
easy wai to cntl it would hive been a wicked war to begin If a cat has 
I'liie lises one must kill it nine limes, swing your humanitarian feel- 
ing*’, ind alwns sujiposing it is witch’s cat and rcall\ draws i*s 
powers iiom Ikd I hive alwi'vs thought that there was in Prussia an 
e\il will, I woul 1 lu t have made it a ground for going to war, but I 
was quite surt ol it long bcfoi' then was any war at all 

Bemaid Shdw replied 

22 June 19 If 

I am delighted to karn under your own hand that \ou have re- 
covered all voui hcdlh and jjowrrs with an unimpaired figure You 
have also the giatilic lion of knowing that you have earned out a 
theory of mine tint every man ol gtnius has a crilical illness at 4.0, 
Nature’s object being to make him go to bed for »e\eral months 
Sometimes Nuure ovtrdc'es it Schiller and Mozart dud Goethe 
survived, though he veiy nearly followed " Her into the shades. I 
did the thing myself quite handsomely by spending eighteen months 
on crutches, having two suigieal operations, and breaking my arm. 
I distinctly noticed that instead of my recuperation beginmng when 
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my breakdown ended, it began before that: The ascending curve cut 
through the tail of the descending one ; and I was consummating my 
collapse and nsing for my next flight simultaneously. 

It is perfectly useless for you to try to differ with me about the war. 
Nobody can differ with me about the war. you might as well differ 
from the Almighty about the orbit of the sun I have got the war right ; 
and to that complexion you too must come at last, your nature not 
being a fundamentally erroneous one. 

At the same time, it is a gt+’it pity you were not born in Ireland. 
You would have had the advantage of hearing the burning patriotism 
of your native land expressing itself by saying exactly the same things 
about England that English patriotism now says about Prussia, and of 
iccognizing that though they weie entirely true, they were also a very 
great nuisance, as they prevented people fiom buildinT the future by 
conscientious thought. Also, Cecil would ha\e seen whai the Catholic 
Church is really like when the apostolic sui cession falls to the farm- 
er’s son who IS cleverer with school books than with agricultural 
imple*ments In fact you would have leaintd a devil of a h)t of things 
for lack of which you often drive me to exclaim ‘Gilbert, Gilbert, why 
peisecutcst thou me?’ 

As to the evil will, of couise there is an t\il will in Prussia 
Prussia isn‘t Paradise I hive been fighting that ( vil will, m myself and 
othcis, all my hie It is the will of the brave lkvrabl>as, and of the 
militant Nationalists who admired him anel erucihcd the pio Gentile 
But the Prussians must save their own souls They also have their 
Shaws and Chestertons and a divine spark in them lor these to work 
on 

While G. K. laigcly agreed with Shaw’s analysis of the 
Englishman as a natural Anairhist and grumbler, while he In^- 
lievei in the voluntary punciple and disliked conscription, his 
gencial outlook was as different from Shaw’s as his pamphlets 
were from Shaw’s. 

Ill a book addicssed to a German ptofessor, he frankly ( on- 
fessed the rt'al Crimes (^Fnglavd^ tor vvhie h she was now making 
reparation. 

To any Englishman living in the native atmosphere the sug- 
gestion that England had been preparing an aggression against 
Germany seemed more than faintly ludicrous. 

... It may seem an idle contradiction to say that our strength in 
this war came from not being prepared. But there is a truth that can- 
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not be o&erwise expressed. Hie strongest thing in sane anger is gur<>' 
prise, If ve had time to think we might have thought better - that is 
worse. Everything that could be instinctive managed to be strong; the 
instant fury of contempt with which the better spirit in our rulers 
flung back the Prussian bribe ; the instant solidarity of all parties; 
above all, the brilliant instinct by which the Irish leader cast into the 
scale of a free Europe the ancient sword of Ireland.^ 

Our crimes were in the past, not the present. The first had 
been when we gave aid to Prussia against Austria, Austria which 
was ‘not a nation* but *a kind of Empire, a Holy Roman 
Empire that never came’, which ‘still retained something of the 
old Catholic comfort for the soul*. We had helped to put 
Prussia instead of Austria at the head of the Germanies - 
Prussia which in the person of Frederick the Great ‘hated 
everything German and everything good*. Francophile as 
Chesterton was, he yet had a certain tenderness for those old 
Germanies which ‘preserved the good things that go t*^ith small 
interests and stnet boundaries, music, etiquette, a dreamy 
philosophy and so on.* 

Our next ciimes had been in calling Prussia to our aid against 
Napoleon and in failing to assist Denmark against her. And by 
far our worst had been the using of Prussian mercenaries with 
their ghastly tradition of cruelty in Ireland in the ’98. 

There is in this little book one drawback from the histor- 
ian’s point of view, its view of the past is so oddly selective. 
Doubtless it is lawful to examine your own nation’s conscience 
as you do your own - and not your neighbour’s. Yet history 
should be rather an examination of facts than an examination of 
conscience. And historically Richelieu’s policies had had quite 
something to say in the creation of Prussia; the conscript 
armies of the French Revolution had first made Europe into an 
armed camp. It was an undue simplification to insist exclusively 
on The Crimes of England. 

But even while he did so Chesterton rejoiced that now at 
long last England was on the right side, on the side of Europe 
and of sanity. He doubted neither that the war was wortib win- 
ning nor that it could be won by our soldiers and sailors. And 
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with the soldiers and sailors stood the munition workers and 
the Trades Unions which had sacrificed their cherished rights 
for the war period. If the only danger to England was on the 
Home Front it was not, in his eyes, to be found in the mass of 
the nation. Nor was he at first too apprehensive of the actions 
of the Government. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey might have 
been slow in declaring war, but both were patriotic English- 
men and with thorn stood with equal patiiotism the mass of the 
governing classes. If, as has later been said, the war had really 
been brought about by English political and financial interests, 
it is strange that the \ery class most implicated m those 
political and financial interests should base held such propor- 
tion and died in such numbers in the first volunteer army. 

But the Ntfv Witness did sec two dangers at home which might 
jeopardize the success of our armies in the field and bring about 
a premature and dishonourable peace. These were inter- 
national finance, and the Press magnates. 

1 am inclined to think that the attack upon the Harmswoith 
Press which the New Witness developed attributed too much to 
purposed malice and did not allow enough for tlie journalistic 
craving for news and for ‘scoops’. Nevertheless the New Witnc\s 
attack was not only largely justified but w^as also remarkably 
courageous. The stafl ol the New Witness wcic tlumselvcs 
journalists and men of letters. In both capacities as powerful a 
newspaper owner as Lord Northcliffe could danuge them 
severely - and did. Never henceforward would aiij ol them be 
able to write in one of his numerous papers, ncvei would one 
of their books receive a favourable review, for Belloc did not 
hesitate to call Lord Noithclille a traitor for the way in which 
he had attacked Kitchener, while Cecil amused himself by 
reviewing and pointing out the illiteracy of that strange peer’s 
own writing. Later, too, w^hen the Harmsworth papers were 
in full cry for the fall of Asquith and the substitution of Lloyd 
George, the New Witness took a strong stand. They pointed out, 
too, the way in which censorship was exercised against the 
smaller newspapers while the Northcliffe Press seemed im- 
mune. Here was the fundamental danger. Whatever the motive, 
some of the attacks and articles printed were undoubtedly cal- 
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culated, in military language to cause alarm and despcoidency. 
It was appalling that in time of war this should be permitted; 
and, as they saw it, permitted because the Harmsworth 
millions had been used to secure a hold on certain politicians. 
To the New Witness ‘George’ was simply Harmsworth’s man. 

Meanwhile, at Easter, 1916, came the awful tragedy of the 
Irish rising. Chesterton had fallen into the sleep of his long ill- 
ness soon after the splendid gesture in which Redmond had 
offered the sword of Ireland to the Allied cause. And there 
seems little doubt that in making this offer Redmond had with 
him, for the last lime, the people of Ireland. Recruiting began 
well, but that awful fate of stupidity that seems to overtake 
every Englishman dealing with Ireland, even now, was over- 
whelming the two countries. Sir Francis Vane, an Irish officer 
in the British Anny, described in a series of articles ijj the New 
Witness the blunders made in the recruiting campaign: such 
things as prominent Protestant Unionists being brought to the 
fore, national sentiment discouraged, waving of Union Jacks, 
appeals to patriotism not for Ireland but for England. 

Vane himself found his attempt at recniiting on national 
lines unpopular with authority and in the midst of his success- 
ful effort was recalled to England. Still, though recruiting 
slackened, the cause of the Allies remained in Ireland the 
popular cause and the Easter Rising was the work only of a 
handful of men. Its immediate cause was the fact that aldioug^ 
the Home Rule Bill had been passed and was on the Statute 
Book its operation was again deferred. All Irishmen saw this as 
a breach of faith, yet the majority were not at that time behind 
the rising. The severity of its repression turned it almost over- 
night into a national cause and erected yet another barrier 
against friendship between England and Ireland. 

For this friendsliip Chesterton longed ardently and worked 
passionately, nor did he believe the barriers insunuountable. 
He even held that there was between the people of the two 
countries a natural affinity. The Irish and the English had suf- 
fered oppression at the same hands - those of the rulers of 
England. If Prussian soldiers had been used against Irish 
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peasants, so, too, had they been used against English Chartists. 
A typical Englishman, William Cobbett, had suUered fine and 
long imprisonment because of his protest against the flogging of 
an English soldier by a German mercenary. 

Before the end of the war G. K. visited Ireland and in Irish 
impresnonsy the book that he wrote after this \isii, may be found 
his best analysis of all this matter. Ireland, he believed, was 
making a mistake in not thro ving herself into the cause of the 
defeat of Germany, not because she owed anything to England 
but because of what Prussia was and of what Europe meant, 
Ireland had been tlie friend of trance and the enemy of Prussia 
long before England had been either, she would do w^ell to 
hold to her ancient allegiance. 

It was true that Ireland had been betray* 'd hy the Liberal 
promise of Home Rule but the men who betiaycd h.'r were 
the Marconi men ! Redmond had nndc the great mistake of his 
career when from motives of patriotism lor lit land he liad 
helped the party hacks of the Govcrnmtnt Lommittc e to w hite- 
wash these men, w ho had gone on to betra) li i hnd as they w ere 
then betraying England England, too, nttded Home Rule. 
England, too, needed deliverance from her ‘degtnerale and 
unworthy governing class’ 

In September 1916 Cecil Chesteiton bade faicvvell to the 
New Witness He was m the Army as a private in the East 
Surreys, and G. K. took ovti the editoiship. 

I like Chesltrfon^s pipci, the NtH lVitnc\s [wrote an ^Int^can 
journalist in the htw }ork Fribune (no, nec )ct Herald Tiibune)]^ since 
G. K. C has taken it over . He works verv haicl at his jouin ilisin. 
That IS why he doesn’t do it as well as his careltss things, which give 
him fun But for all that there is no othei editorial page in England or 
the United States written with the snap, wit and honest humanit) of 
his paragraphs I hope he won’t blunt himself by overwoik It would 
be an international loss it that sane, jolly inmd is bent to loutine. 
England has need of him 

If all Englishmen had kept the same unwavering ga^c at 
reality as Chesterton much of what he called ‘the rather feeble- 
minded reaction* that followed the war might have been 
avoided and with it the advent of Hitler. Particularly he 
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opposed the tendency to call ‘Kaiserism* what is now called 
‘Hitlerism’ and should always be called ‘Prussianism’. While 
agreeing that care should be taken not to write of German 
atrocities that could not be substantiated he insisted that there 
was no ground for forgetting or ignoring the findings of the 
American enquiry in Belgium which had established more 
than enough. These horrors, the bombing of civilians, shelling 
of open towns, and sinking of passenger ships culminating with 
the Lusitania^ were in tlie main what brought America into the 
war. Here, as with England, Chesterton did not admit as 
primary what has since been so exclusively stressed - the 
economic motive. Here as with England he took the volunteer 
army as one great proof of the will of a nation. And those of us 
who remember can testify that in America as in England the 
will of the people was ahead of the decision of the politicians. 

Inclined at first to hope for the fruits of democracy from the 
Russian revolution Chesterton was soon reproached by H, G. 
Wells for ‘dirty’ suspiciousness about the Bolshevik leaders 
and their motives. But the collapse of Russia and the defeat of 
Roumania alike only strengthened the necessity of the fight to 
a finish with Prussia that became as the months passed the 
absorbing aim of the New Witness. In the treaties respectively 
of Brest -Li to vsk and Bukarest, Germany imposed upon these 
two countries incredibly harsh terms. 

Far less than most people was Chesterton subject to that 
weakness of the human spirit that brings weariness in sustained 
effort and premature relaxation. Prussia had not, he said, 
shown any evidence of repentance - merely of regret for lack 
of success. I do not think he ever hated anybody -- but he did 
hate Prussianism as the ‘wickedness that hindered loving’, and 
he had no liking for the ‘patronizing pacifism of the gentleman 
[it was Romain Rolland] who took a holiday in the Alps and 
said he was above the struggle ; as if there wxrc any Alp from 
which the soul can look down on Cah^ary. There is, indeed, 
one mountain among them that might be very appropriate to 
so detached an observer — the mountain named after Pilate, the 
man who washed his liands. * ^ 

1 . Uses qfDirersi^, p. 40 (Fountain Library). 
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His keen imagination could visualize the suffering$ caused by 
war. Vicariously he knew something of the life of the trenches, 
£>r Cecil, like many another C Man, had managed to get to 
France. Just before leaving England for die front, he had mar* 
ried Miss Ada Jones, who had long worked with him on the 
paper, and who continued to write both for it and later for 
G. K.*s Weekly as J. K. Prothero.^ Cecil sent in a delightful 
article on Comradeship which shows what letters from soldiers 
confirm, how perfectly at home was Private Chesterton among 
his fellows and how much loved by them. 

I can understand a pagan, but not a Christian, who simply 
dismisses the suffering of our soldiers as useless. He is like Dr 
Hyde scorning Father Damien or like those who cried at the 
foot of the Cross : He saved others, Himself He cannot save. 
They saved others these men, their suffering was that of the 
human race whose head is Christ. With Him they bore, even 
if they knew it not, that mysterious burden of humanity that 
makes some men question God’s existence but draws others 
into conscious membership of His mystical body. Many were 
so drawn in those days and there seemed a new lifting up of the 
Cross. The New Witness does, I think, lack one note a little. 
They were too busy hating Pnissianism to give thought to the 
Christian command to love Prussians, whose sufferings too were 
those of humanity. 

Into the opposite error there was no risk that they w ould fall. 
Never by them would heroism be belittled in thf name of the 
very horrors it was encountering. In one article Belloc touched 
on this strange perversion and reminded his readers that the 
power to ravage and destroy was not really a new result of 
modem machinery. Attila and his Huns liad inflicted even 
greater devastation and had left a desert behind them. Barbar- 
ism in its nature was destructive and we were encountering 
barbarism. In so doing w^e were acting the part of Christian 
men. 


I. Later on she was to become famous for her exploit in spending a 
Cortniglbt investigating in the guise of a tramp the London of down and out 
women. She wrote In Darkest London and founded the Cedi Houses to improve 
the veiy bad conditions she had discovered. 
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But the old fi^ts still had to be waged on the home front: 
against the money power and against what the New Witness 
called Pnissianism at home. Unceasingly they battled for &ir 
treatment for soldiers* wives and children, for freedom from 
unmeaning and unnecessaiy regulations, against the profiteer- 
ing by big firms and the consequent crushing of small. About 
two thousand small butchers* shops, for instance, had to close 
at the beginning of the war owmg to a cornering of supplies by 
the large firms. Against this and all the ramifications of the meat 
‘scandal* the New Witness struggled, publishing, they claimed, 
facts unpublished elsewhere and inspiring questions in the 
House of Commons. Belloc's irony, Chesterton's wit, point 
these articles and mike them worth reading as literature; and 
there is some of the old fooling. A further senes on the Servile 
State IS attacked by Shaw who thinks that Belloc, sincqjie is not 
a Socialist, must be a follower of Herbert Spencer! G. K. 
accounts for this by saying that Shaw had not read Belloc. ‘How 
do you know,* retorts Shaw, ‘it is not Herbert Spencer I have 
not read? Suppose you had your choice of not reading a book 
by Belloc and not reading one by Spencer, which would you 
choose? Hang it all, be reasonable.* 

‘The Shaw Worm Turns on Wells* was a headline in tlie New 
Witness over a vigorous and light hearted attack The others 
were apt to score off Wells in these exchanges because he lost 
light-heartedness and became iinlable Fven with Gilbert 
sometimes broke out, although in a calmer moment he told 
Shaw that to get angry with Chesterton was an impossibility. 
With Cecil Chesteiton it was only too easy to get angry - at 
any rate as he appeared in tlie New Witness But I think when he 
heard that Cecil was m France Wells must have regretted ont 
of the letters he wrote to Gilbert, just before the change of 
editorship. 

It was curious the contrast between the gennl personality so 
loscd by his friends and tlie waspishness so often shown by 
Cecil and his staff in the columns of the paper ‘His extraordi* 
nary personality,’ writes F. S, P. Haynes, ‘wonderfully pene- 
trated the eccentricity of his appearance His features were 
slightly fantastic and his voice was as loudly discordant as fals 
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laughter; but the real charm and generosity of his character 
were so transparent that one never seemed to be conscious of 
the physical medium.* 

Yet with all my sympathy for many of the Nc»r Witness ideas 
my nerves jangle when I read the volumes of Cecirs editorship, 
and I think jangled nerves explain if they do not excuse this 
outburst by Wells : 

Haven^t I on the whole behaved decently to you? Haven’t I always 
shown a reasonable civility to you and your brother and Belloc? 
Haven’t I betrayed at times a certain affection for you? Very well, 
then you will understand that I don’t start out to pick a needless 
quarrel with the New Witness crowd. But this business of the Hueffer 
book in the New Witness makes me sick. Some disgusting little greaser 
named — has been allowed to insult old F. M. H. in a series of 
letters that make me ashamed of my species. Hueffer has many faults 
no doubt but firstly he’s poor, secondly he’s notoriously unhappy and 
in a most miserable position, thirdly he’s a better writer than any of 
your Httlc crowd and fourthly, instead of pleading his age and his fat 
and taking refuge from service in a greasy obesity as your brother has 
done, he is serving his count^y^ His. book is a great book and - just 
lies about it - I guess he’s a dirty minded priest or some such unclean 
thing - when he says it is the story of a stallion and so forth. The whole 
outbreak is so envious, so base, so cat-in-the-guttcr-spitting-at-the- 
passer-by, that 1 w'ill never let the New Witness into the house figain. 

Gilbert replied : 

MY DEAR WELLS, 

As you will see by the above address I have been aw^ay from home ; 
and must apologize for delay; I am returning almost at once, however. 
Most certainly you have always been a good friend to me, and I have 
always tried to express my pride in the fact. I know enough of your 
good qualities in other ways to put down everything in your last letter 
to an emotion of loyalty to another friend. Any quarrel betw'ecn us 
will not come from me ; and I confess I am puzzled as to why it should 
come from you, merely because somebody else who is not I dislikes a 
book by somebody else who is not you, and says so in an article for 
which neither of us is even remotely responsible. I very often dis- 
agree with the criticism of — ; I do not know anything about the book 
or the circumstances of Hueffer. 1 cannot help being entertained by 
your vision of — , who is not a priest, but a poor journalist, and I 
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believe a Free-Thinker. But whoever he may be (and I hardly think 
the problem worth a row between you and me) he has a right to 
justice : and you must surely see that even if it were my paper, I could 
not either tell a man to find a book good when he found it bad, or sack 
him for a point of taste which has nothing in the world to do with the 
principles of the paper. For the rest, Haynes represents the New 
Witness much more than a reviewer does, being both on the board and 
the staff ; and he has put your view in the paper - 1 cannot help think- 
ing with a mote convincing logic. Don’t you sometimes find it con- 
venient, even in my case, that your friends are less touchy than you 
are? 

By all means drop any paper you dislike, though if you do it for 
every book review you think unfair, I fear your admirable range of 
modern knowledge will be narrowed. Of the paper in question I will • 
merely say this. My brother and in some degree the few who have 
worked with him have undertaken a task of public criticism for the 
sake of which they stand in permanent danger of imprisonment and 
personal ruin. We are incessantly reminded of this danger; and no one 
has ever dared to suggest that we have any motive but the best. If you 
should ever think it right to undertake such a venture, you will find 
that the number of those who will commit their journalistic fortunes 
to it is singularly small : and includes some who have more courage 
and honesty than acquaintance with the hierarchy of art. It is even 
likely that you will come to think the latter less important. 

Yours, sans rancune, 

G. K. CHESTERTON.. 

It ended as all quarrels did that anycnc started with Gilbert : 
DEAR G.K.C., 

Also I can’t quarrel with you. But the Hucffer business aroused my 
long dormant moral indignation and 1 let fly at the most sensitive part 
of the New Witness constellation, the only part about whose soul I care. 

I hate these attacks on rather miserable exceptional people like 
Hueffer and Masterman. I know' these aren’t perfect men but their 
defects make quite suiheient hells for them without these public 
peltings, 1 suppose I ought to have written to C. C, instead of to you. 
One of these days I will go and have a heart to heart talk to him. Only 
I always get so amiable when I meet a man. He, C. C., needs it — 1 
mean the talking to. 

Yours ever, 
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No change of mood in the public meant any change in the 
Nm Witness group. In a powerful article in reply to an old friend 
who asked for peace because the war was destroying freedom, 
Belloc told him that freedom had gone long since for the mass 
of Englishmen. ‘How many/ wrote G. K,, ‘pacifists or semi- 
pacifists . . . resisted the detailed destruction of all liberty for 
the populace b^ore the war'^ It is a bitter choice between free- 
dom and patriotism, but how many fought for freedom before 
it gave them the chance of fighting against patriotism?’ ^ 

Again and again they touched the spot on the question of 
trading widi the enemy. In this as in all their attacks they made 
one point of enormous importance. Do not, they said, look for 
traitors and spies among waiters and small traders ~ look up, 
not down. You will find them in high places if you will dare to 
look. They dared. 

And here came in once more what was commonly regarded 
as a strange crank peculiar to the Chesterbelloc - their outlook 
towards Jews, Usually those who referred to it spoke of a reli- 
gious prejudice. Again and again the "New Witness, not always 
patiently but with unvarying clarity, explained: they had no 
religious prejudice against Jews, they had not even a racial pre- 
judice against Jews (though this I think was true only of some 
of the staff) : their only prejudice 'was against the pretence that 
a Jew w^s an Englishman, 

It was undeniable that there were (for example) Rothschilck 
in Paris, London, and Berlin, all related and conducting an 
international family banking business. There were d’Erlangers 
in London and Pans (pronounced in the French style) whose 
cousins were Erlangers (pronounced in the German stjle) in 
Berlin. How, the Ncif Witness asked, could members of such 
families feel the same about the war as an Englishman? They 
could not, to put it at its lowest, have the same primary loyalty 
to England or to Germany either. Their primary loyalty must 
be, indeed it ought to be, to their own race and kindred. 

Yet this was surely an excessive simplification. We have only 
to remember that in the second great war a son of the d’Erlan- 
ger house died gallantly as an English airman : we have only to 
X. New Witness, 31 May 1517. 
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remember tbe thousands of Jem who fought in our ranks ki 
this war and die last. Very many Jews are patriotic for England 
and for America; many were patriotic for Germany. This, no 
doubt, makes the problem more acute, but any discussion is 
nonsense that omits this certain fact. There are Jews patnodc 
first for the country they live m, the country that gave diem 
home and citizenship, from which often their wives and 
mothers are descended , there arc others who feci that Jewry 
is their patria. 

This was the fact the "New Witness could never forget A Jew 
might not be specially pro-German m feeling, yet his actions 
might help Germany by being pro- Jewish International Jewish 
trading was trading with the enemy and was to a very large 
extent continuing in spite of assurances to the contrary. More- 
o\er, international hnince was getting nervous over the con- 
ti nuance of the war as a menace to its own futuie. Tb wanted 
peace, a peace that should still leave it in possession m this 
country - and m Germany. Gilbert Chesterton was passion** 
atcly determined to cast it out 

He was a Zionist He wished for the Jewish people the 
peaceful possession of a country of their own, but he demanded 
urgently that they should no longer be allowed to govern his 
country Marconi still obsessed him, and the surrender of 
English politics to the money power seemed to him to repre- 
sent as great a danger for tht future as Prussiamsm For a 
moment the two dangers were the one danger, and against 
them waa set the people of England 

It was at this moment that Chestciton published his epic of 
the English people which he called a History Frank Swinner- 
ton has told ^ how this book came to be written, Chatto & 
Windus (for whom Swinnerton worked) had asked G. K. to 
write a history of England • he refused ‘on the ground that he 
was no historian*. Eater he signed a contiact with the same 
publishers foi a book of essays, thfi discovered that he was 
already under contiact to give this book to another firm. He 
asked Chatto & Windus to cancel their contract and offered to 
write something else for them. Swinnerton’s account continues : 

I . Georgian Scene^ p. 9 3 . 
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The publishers, concealing jubilation, sternly recalled their original 
proposal for a short history of England Shrieks and groans were dis- 
tinctly heard all the way from Heaconsficld, but the promise was kept 
The Short Historj oj Lngland was what Chesterton must have called a 
wild and awful success It probably has bten the most generally read 
of all his books But wrhile the credit for it is his, he must not be 
blamed for impudence in essaying history, when the inspiration aiose 
m another’s head (not mint ) and when in fact no mm e\cr went to 
the writing of a literal j woik with less confidence 

You can find no dates m this History and a minimum of facts, 
but you can find vision The history picjfessors at 1 ondon Uni- 
versity said to 1 awrcnce Solomon that it was full of inaccur- 
acies, yet ‘Hc*s got something we hadn’t got * G K might 
well ha\c bon owed from Newman and called it an Essay in Aid 
of a History of England He showed ‘something of the great 
moral change which turned the Roman Empire into C hnsten- 
dom, by which each gieat thing, to which it aftti wards ga\e 
birth, was baptized into a promise oi at h ist into a hope of 
permanence It may be that each of its id< as was, as it were, 
mixed with immortality * 

The English people had hem free and hippv \s a pait of this 
great thing, cultivating their own land, establishing by then 
Guilds a social scheme based upon ‘pity and a ciaving for 
equality’, building cathedrals and worshipping God, with the 
‘Holy Land much nearer to a plain man’*^ house than West- 
minster, and immeasurably nearer than Runny mtdc * Ml hie 
was made lovely by ‘this prodigious presence of a leligious 
transfiguration in common life’ and only begin to darken with 
the successful ‘Rebellion of the Rich* undei Henry Vlll 

Probably too big a proportion is gnen by Chesterton to the 
great crime that overshadowed for him the rest of English his- 
tory. Yet he does justice in brilliant phrasing to the eighteenth 
century Whigs- still more to Chatham and Burke, and to Dr 
Johnson who he so lo\ed and to whom he was oftc n compared 
But supremely he loved Nelson ‘who dies with his stais on his 
bosom and his heart upon his sleeve’ For Nelson wa* the type 
and chief exemplar of the ordinary Englishman. 

The Ballad oJ the White Horse had been a poem about English 
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legends and origins. The Histo^^ too, was called a poem by the 
reviewers. And it was. It was a poem about FalslafF and Sam 
Weller, and even the Artful Dodger who in so many British 
colonies had turned into Robinson Crusoe. His rulers had tried 
to educate him, they had tried to Germanize him and to teach 
him ‘to embrace a Saxon because he was the other half of an 
Anglo-Saxon*. All English culture had been based for a century 
and more on ardent admiration for German Kuhur And then - 

, . the da) came, and the ignoiant fellow found he had other things 
to learn And he was quicker than his ediiLated countrymen, for he 
had nothing to unit am 

He m whose honour all had been said and sung, stirred, and stepped 
across ♦he horckr ot Belgium Then were spread out before men’s 
eyes ill the beuities ol his culture and all the benehts of his organiza- 
tion; then we beheld under a lifting daybreak what light we bad fol- 
lowed and afur wliat imige we had libouied to rt fashion oui selves. 
Noi in any sloi) of mvnkiivl has the irony of God chosen«fthe foolish 
things so c<Uutiophie<all) to confound the wise. For the common 
ciowd of pool nd i moi int I nglidimcn, hetause the) only knew that 
they weie bnglshinin, burst tliiougb the filth) cobwebs of four 
bundled )tais and stood where then fathtrs stood when they knew 
that the) WLie Chiisiian men The Fnglish poor, broken in every 
itvolt, bullied b) evuy fishiori, le»ng despoiled of property, and now 
being despoiled of libeitv, enteitd history with a noise of tiumpets, 
anel turned themst Ives in two )cais into one of the iron armies of the 
world And wh< n the ci itic of pf)lities and litei ilun , feeling that this 
war IS aftei all lieioic, looks around him to find the heio. he lan point 
to nothinii bul a mob 
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After the Armistice 


The months that followed the signing of the Armistice were 
the darkest m Gilbert Chesterton’s life Nothing but the 
Immense natural high spirits of the New Witness group could 
have carried them through the many years in which they cried 
tibcir unheeded warnings to England But now as the war drew 
to an end a new note of optimism had become audible The 
Prussian menace was almost conquered Our soldiers would 
return and would bring with them the courage and confidence 
of victors They might overthrow the governing plutociacy and 
build again an England of freedom and sanity But one soldier 
did not return - the one to whom this group looked for com 
radeship and inspiration On 6 December 1918, Cecil Chester- 
ton died in hospital m 1 lanct 

‘His courage was heroic, natise, positive, and equal,* wrote 
Belloc, ‘always at the highest potcntialii> of courage. ... * 

Gilbert wrote . 

He lived long enough to march to the victory which was for him a 
supreme vision of liberty and the light The work which he put first 
he did before he died The work which he put second, but veiy near 
to the other, he left for us to do There arc man) of us who will 
abandon many other things, and lecogni/e no greater duty thin to do it 

This second work was the fight at home against corruption 
and for freedom for the English people It is impossible to re- 
member Gilbert Chesterton vividly and to write the word 
bitterness It was lather with a profound and burning indigna- 
tion that he thought of his fellow Englishmen who had fought 
and died - and then looked up and saw ‘Marconi Geoige’ and 
‘Marconi Isaacs*, still ruhrs of the late of his country Thus 
meditatmg he wrote an ‘Elegy m a Country Churchyard* 

1 he men that worked for I ngland 
They have their graves at home • 
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And bees and birds of England 
About the cross can roam. 

But they that fought for England, 

Following a falling star, 

Alas, alas for England 
They have their graves afar. 

And they that rule in England, 

In stately conclave met, 

Alas, alas for England 
1 hey have no graves as yet ^ 

Strange irony of Cecil Chesterton’s last weeks • his old enemy 
Godfrey Isaacs brought an action against Sir Charles Hobhouse 
Both men’s Counsel agreed and the Judge stressed that perjury 
lay on one side or the other The case was given against Isaacs. 
He appealed and his appeal was dismissed. Perjury had lam on 
one side or the other! 

Meanwhile news came that Rufus Isaacs, now Lord Reading, 
had gone with L loyd George to Pans to attend the Peace Con- 
ference All that this might mean the peril to Poland, the 
danger of a Pi ussia kept at the head of the Germanies for the 
sake of international hnance an abasement of England before 
those countries that had not forgotten Marconi all this was 
vivid to Gilbert Chesterton In tht same number of the Nm 
Witness in which he mourned his brother (i 3 December 1918), 
he wrote under ‘The Sign of the World’s Lnd’ an Open Letter 
to Lord Reading, ending • 

We cannot tell in what fashion you yourseli fed vour strange 
position, and how much you know it is a false position 1 have some- 
times thought I saw m the faces of such men as )ou that you felt the 
whole experience as unreal, a mere masquerade, as I myself might 
feel It if, by some fantastic luck in the old fantastic civilization of 
China, I wtie raised horn the Yellow Button to the Coral Button, or 
from the Coral Button to the Peacock's Feather Prec'sely because these 
things would he giotcsque, 1 might hardly ieel them as incongruous 
Precisely because they meant nothing to 11 c I might be satisfied with 
them, 1 might enjoy them without any shame at my own impudence 

1 . Collected Poems f p. 6^ 
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as an alien adventurer. Precisely because I could not feel them as 
dignified, I should not know wlwt I had degraded. My fancy may be 
quite wrong ; it is but one of many attempts I have made to imagine 
and allow for an alien psychology in this matter ; and if you, and Jews far 
worthier than you, are wise they will not dismiss as Anti-Semitism what 
may well prove the last serious attempt to sympathize with Semitism. 
I allow for your position more than most men allow for it; more, 
most assuredly, than most men will allow for it in the darker days tliat 
yet may come. It is utterly i^lse to suggest that cither 1 or a better 
man than I, whose work I now inherit, desired this disaster for you 
and yours, I wish you no such ghastly retribution. Daniel son of 
Isaac, Go in peace : but go. 

In those last sentences the spirit of prophecy was upon 
Chesterton after a truly dark and deep fashion. Yet even he did 
not guess that the retribution he feared would fall, not upon 
that ‘tribe of Isaacs* thus established in linglish government, 
but upon the unfortunate Jewish people as a whole, from the 
German nation that Isaacs had gone to Paris to protect. For 
there was no doubt in Chesterton’s mind that it was his work 
at the Peace Conference to strive for the survival of Prussia, no 
matter how Europe and the rest of the Germanics sulfered. 
The New Witness hated the Treaty of Versailles in its eventual 
form as much as Hitler hated it, but for a very different reason. 

All human judgements are limited and no doubt there was a 
mixture of truth and error in Chesterton’s view of the years 
that followed. But in the luiivcrsal reaction from the war-spirit 
to Pacifism the truths he was urging received scant attention, 
his prophecies fell on deaf ears. ‘He will alm(»st certainly,’ 
Monsignor Knox has said,^ ‘be remembered as a prophet, in an 
age of false prophets.’ And it is not insignificant that to-day it 
has become the fashion to say, as he said twenty-five years ago 
and steadily reiterated, that the peace of 1918 was only an 
annistice. 

In the New Witness he wrote (2 5 July 1919): 

On Peace Day I set up outside my house tw^o torches, and twined 
them with laurel ; because I thought at least there was nothing pacifist 
about laurel. But that night, after the bonfire and the fireworks had 
faded, a wind grew and blew with gathering violence, blow'ing away 
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the rain. And in the monning I found one of the laurelled posts tom 
off and lyitig at random on the rainy ground ; while the other still 
stood erect, green and glittering in the sun. I thought that the pagans 
would certainly have called it an omen ; and it was one that strangely 
fitted my own sense of some great work half fulfilled and half frus- 
trated. And I thought vaguely of that man in Virgil, who prayed that 
he might slay his foe and return to his country; and the goi heard 
half the prayer, and the other half was scattered to the winds. For 1 
knew we were right to rejoice ; since the tyrant was indeed slain and 
his tyranny Fallen for ever; but I know not when we shall find our way 
back to our own land. 

English soldiers in Ireland felt, as we all remember, a strong 
sympathy with the Irish people: most of them, said the New 
Witness, became Sinn Feiners. This was an exaggeration, but 
certainly their opposition to acting as terrorists led to the 
employment in their stead of the Black and Tans. 

And in England itself the feeling was stirring tihat grew 
stronger as the years passed. The soldiers, who were the 
nation, had won the victory, the politicians had throwm it 
away. A rushed election before most of the men were de- 
mobilized had brought back the same old politicians by turn- 
ing, so G. K. put it, ‘collusion’ into ‘coalition’. A Coalition 
Government had been in war-time ‘comprehensible and de- 
fensible; precisely because it is not concerned with construc- 
tion or reconstruction but only with the w'arding off of destruc- 
tion’. A f>eace-timc coalition could do nothing but show up the 
absurdity of the old party labels. 

The idea that it succeeded (for the moment) because the 
country really believed that Lloyd George had w^on the war 
seemed to Chesterton the crowming absurdity. It succeeded be- 
cause the party machines combined to finance their candidates 
and oflFered them to a rather dazed country whose men were 
still in great numbers under arms. ‘There is naturally no dis- 
sentient when hardly anybody seems to be sentient. Indiffer- 
ence is called unanimity.’ 

How then could this indifference be thrown off: how could 
the returning manhood of the nation be given a true demo- 
cracy: was there still hope? If there was, the New Witness had 
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ttever been more needed than now. It had told the tnidi about 
]»olitical corruption, tO'-day it had to fight it: *We are not 
divided now into those who know and those who do not know. 
We are divided now into those who care and those who do not 
care.’ Thus wrote Chesterton in an article about his own con-, 
tinned editorship of the paper. 

Politics would never have been my province, either in the highest 
or the lowest sense. ... I have hitherto known myself to be merely a 
stop-gap ; but my action, or rather inaction, as a stop-gap, has come 
terribly to an end. That gap will never be filled now, till God restores 
all the noble ruin that we name the world ; and the wisest know best 
that the gap will yawn as hopelessly in the history of England as in the 
story of our private lives. I must now either accept tins duty entirely 
or abandon it entirely. I will not abandon it ; lor every instinct and 
nerve of intelligence I have tells me that this is a time when it must 
not be abandoned. I must accept a comparison that must be a contrast, 
and a crushing contrast; but though I can never be so good as my 
brother, I will see if I can be better than myself. 

The same attacks on financiers and others constantly reiter- 
ated might well have put Gilbert in the dock where his brother 
had stood. And Gilbert had not so much natural buoyancy as 
Cecil: he got far less fun out of making these attacks. Still less 
bad he the recklessness that made Cecil indifferent even to the 
charge of inaccuracy. That charge was in fact the only one that 
Gilbert feared. Writing to a contributor whose article he had 
held back in order to verify an accusation made in it, Gilbert 
remarked that he had no fear of a lawsuit when he was certain 
of his facts : he did not fear fine or imprisonment : he had one 
fear only, *I am afraid of being answered.’ 

Besides the cleansing of public life two other things were 
seen as vital by the Nerv IVitness, the restoration of well-distri- 
buted property and the restoration of liberty. Under the head- 
ing ‘Reconstruction of Property’ Belloc set out a series of 
proposals, highly practical and very far from what is usually 
called revolutionary: that saving, for instance, made on a small 
scale should be helped by a very high rate of interest ; that the 
purdhase by small men of small parcels of land or businesses or 
bouses should be freed from legal charges while these should 
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be znadie heavier for those who purchased on a large scale, thus 
encouraging innaU property and checking huge accumulation* 
He poiirted out how vast sums could he found for such sub- 
sidies out of the money spent to-day on an education which the 
poor detested for their children and which most of the wealthy 
admitted to be an abject failure. Most of those, he noted, who 
oppose Distributism do so on the ground that the proposals are 
unpractical or revolutionary, which generally means that they 
have not examined the proposals. His own were certainly prac*^ 
tical and would by many be called reactionary. But he admitted 
one doubt - besides the overwhelming difficulty of turning the 
current of modem socialism - the doubt whether hngllslimen 
from long disuse had not lost the appetite for property. 

Chesterton’s own line of approach to the double problem 
was also twofold. In a volume of Essays published near the end 
of the war and called The Utopia oj Usurers he remarked : ‘That 
anarchic future which the more timid Tories professa! to fear 
has already fallen upon us. We arc mled by ignorant people.’ 

Ihe old aristocracy of England, in his view, had made many 
mistakes but certain things they had understood very well. Thi 
modem governing class ‘cannot face a fact, or follow an argu- 
ment, or feel a tradition ; but least of all ran they, upon any 
persuasion, read through a plain impartial book, English or for- 
eign, that is not specially written to soothe their panic or tat) 
please their pride’. There had been reality in the claim of the 
old aristocracy to understand mailers not known to the people. 
They had read history: they weie familiar with other lan- 
guages and other lands. They had a great tradition of foreign 
diplomacy. Even the study of philos* phy and theology, to-day 
confined to a handful of experts, was not alien to them. On all 
this had rested what right they had to govern. But to-day ‘They 
rule them by the smiling terror of an ancient secret. They smile 
and smile but they have forgotten the secret.* 

On the other hand the ordinary workman had the advantage 
over his probably millionaire master by the necessity of know- 
ing something. He must be able to use his tools, he must know 
‘enough arithmetic to know when prices have risen*. The hard 
business of living taught him something. Give him a chanoe of 
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more through property and liberty and see what he will build 
on that foundation The war had already shown not only the 
courage of our men but their contrivance . their trench news- 
papers, songs, and ]csts their initiative as sailors and as air- 
men. at home the same thing was hippenmg Allotments had 
sprung up everj where and solved the problem of potato short- 
age Men vv ere doing for themselves a rough kind of buildmg. 
The inclination to get away from the machine and do things 
oneself was on the increase 

Armistice and the men’s return were htrildcd by outdoor 
tea-paitics with ropes strctchtd across the sticets for safety. 
The outbursts of pageants was spontaneous and national ‘It is 
time,’ said Chesterton, ‘toi an army ul ainaUurs, for Fngland 
IS perishing of the professionals * Vitality seemed to be flowing 
back into national life, but Bureiucricy does not lo\e \itality. 
Agitated Town Councils met and stopped tlie tea pii ties, 
fought against stieet markets thnmgh winch allotment holders 
could sell their produce cheiply, put hei\} rat<.s on land re- 
claimed and buddings erected by Intd work Town limilus 
liMng in single rooms hid secured plots on budding < states and 
run up shacks for themse 1\ cs and tliei i familit s I he j w ere for- 
bidden to Use in the se dwe llings onlj intt neleel as le mporaiy, 
but fai more healthy than li\ing eight people to a room m a 
slum The Niw Witness suspected that the n il objection in the 
eyes of Coune illois was a loweiing of the a due ( t neighbouring 
plots for wealthier pin chasers 

Worst of all, the allotments w ere take n fie Ids sole! for specu- 
lative building, land dug in public parks tike n away in the name 
of ‘amenities* The little spaik thit eould have been fanned 
into a flame was e rushed out 

Gilbert had always been an ardent supporter of the Trade 
Unions 1 o him it had seemed they w ei e trying to do the work 
of the ancient Guilds uneler far more difficult conditions. But 
after the wax for the first time a little note of doubt creeps into 
his voice when he is speaking of them They were still vocal for 
the nghts of labour, but they had begun to lay stress exclusively 
on the less important of those rights • to talk almost solely of 
hours and of wages . to fight for good conditions but no longer 
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for control or ownership to demand security but to agree to 
abandon many of their rights in return 

It was a chill fear and for long he resisted it, but m these 
terrible years it had begun to shake him Were the people of 
England losing the appetite for freedom and for property? 
Were the Track Unions, from lack of leadership and confusion 
of thought, beginning to accept the Servile State? 
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Rome via Jerusalem 


Shortly after the war Gilbert and Frances set out on their 
travels, going in 1919 to Palestine, home through Italy early 
in 1920, and starting out again the following year for a lecture 
tour in the United States, 

To his friendship with Maurice Baring Gilbert owed their 
being able to make the first of these journeys as well as much 
else. James Gunn’s picture, ‘Conversation Piece’, showing 
Chesterton, Belloc, and Baring writing a ballade together, is 
well known. Many elements united the three in a close friend- 
ship: love of literature, love of Europe, a common view of the 
philosophy of history and of life. Frances Chesterton often said 
that of all her husband’s friends she thought there was none he 
loved better than Maurice Baring, They often wrote ballades 
together - a French form which they, with Phillimore and 
others, had repopularized in English. 

These ‘Ballades Urbane’ were a feature in the New Witness — 
but many of those the three friends composed were strictly not 
for publication but recited to friends behind closed doors, Gil- 
bert’s memory was useful : he knew all his own and the others. 
Once Belloc forgot the Envoi to one of his own ballades and 
Gilbert finished it for him. Even to Maurice Baring, G. K. 
wrote less often than he intended and one apologetic Ballade 
carries the refrain : 

I write no letters to the men I love. 

I have always fancied that Maurice Baring gave Gilbert the 
Idea for his story The Man Who Knew Too Much, First in the 
diplomatic service, then doing splendidly as an airman in the 
war, a member of the great banking family, related to many of 
the aristocracy and intimate with most of the rest, he, like the 
hereof the book, had a sort of detachment, a slight irony about a 
world that he had not cared to conquer. Impossible for a mere 
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acquaintance to say whether he viewed that world with all the 
disillusionment of Chesterton’s hero - but anyhow such a sug- 
gestion from life is never more than a hint for creative art. 
Another side is seen in the Autobiograpfy -> in the stories of 
Maurice Baring plunging into the sea in evening dress on the 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday, and of the smashing by Gilbert 
of a wine-glass that became in retrospect a priceless goblet 
(which had ‘stood by Charlemagne’s great chair and served St 
Peter at High Mass’) and now inspired the refrain : 

I like the sound of breaking glass. 

A good deal of glass was broken by the stones of this group of 
men whose own house was made of tolerably strong materials. 

There is quite a bundle of Mr Baring’s letters to Gilbert, and, 
in spite of tlie apologetic ballade, a fair number of answers. 
Two of these last are written early in 1 9 1 9, the second of which 
opens the question of the Jerusalem visit: 

23 ftay 1919 

MY DFAR MAURICF, 

1 am the Piince of unicmcmbcrcd towers destro)e<J before the 
birth of Babylon ; 1 am also the [writer] of unrememhered letters, and 
to a much greater extent the designer and imaginer of unwritten 
letters; and 1 cannot remember whether I ever acknowledged pro- 
perly your communications about Claudel, especially your interesting 
remarks about the compaiative coolness of Henri de Regnier aboii 
him. It .struck me because 1 think it is part of something I have noticed 
myself; a curious and almost premature conservatism in the olde^ 
generation of rcvolutionarie*. paiticularly when they were pagm 
revolutionaries. Not that I suppose de Regnier is particularly old or 
in the stock sense a revolutionist; but I think you \\ill know the bredk 
between the generations to which 1 refer 1 remember having exactly 
the same expeiience the only time I eve* talked to Swinburne. I had 
regarded (and resisted) him m my boyhood as a sort of Antichrist in 
purple, like Nero holding his lyre, and I found him more like a very 
well-read Victoiian old maid, almost entirely a laudator tempom acti 
disposed to say that none of the young men would ever come up to 
Tennyson - which may be quite true for all I ki.ow, I fancy it has 
something to do with the very fact that tWir revolt was pagan, and 
being temporal was also tcmporaiy. . . . 

Yours always, 

G. K. CHESTBRTON* 
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DEAK MAURICE, 

I think you are right every time about Gosse and Claudel ; or rather 
about Claudel and Gosse. For though I tliink Gosse a very valuable old 
Victorian in his way, I do not think he is on the same scale as the 
things that have lately been liappening in the world ; and Claudel is 
one of them. He has happened like a great gun going off; and I think 
I saw a line^of his on the subject of such a discharge of artillery in the 
war. It ran, ‘And that which goes forth is France; terrible as the Holy 
Ghost*. . . . 

Meanwhile, as not wholly unconnected with the serious things, 
could you possibly do me a great favour? It is very far from being the 
first great favour you have done me ; and I should fear that anyone less 
magnanimous would fancy I only wrote to you about such things. But 
the situation is this. An excellent offer has been made to me to write a 
book about Jerusalem, not political but romantic and religious, so to 
speak; I conceive it as mostly about pilgrimages and crusades,'* in 
poetical prose, and working up to Allcnby*s great entrance. The offer 
includes money to go to Jerusalem but cannot include all the political 
or military pennissions necessary to go there. I have anot her motive 
for wanting to go there, which is much stronger than the desire to 
write the book; though I do think I could do it in the right way and, 
what matters more, on the right side. Frances is to come with me, 
and all the doctors in creation tell her she can only get rid of her 
neuritis if she goes to some such place and misses part of an English 
winter. I would do anything to bring it off, for that reason alone. You 
are a man who knows everybody; do you know anybody on Allenby’s 
staff; or know anybody w^ho knows anybody on Allcnby*s staff; or 
know anybody who would know anybody who would know anything 
about it? . . . 

Yours always, 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 

It was much needed change and refreshment for both Gilbert 
and Frances. Her Diary shows a vivid enjoyment of all the 
scenes and happenings : going into the Church of the Nativity 
with a door ‘so low you can hardly get in - this done to prevent 
the cattle from straying in’ ; seeing camels on the roof of a con- 
vent : standing godmotlier to an Armenian carpenter’s baby. 

The various rites and ceremonies in Jerusalem interested 
Frances deeply, but the Diary shows no awareness of the differ- 
ences that separated the various kinds of Christians. The Diary 
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ends with the return through Rome where she and I met, to the 
surprise of both of us, in the street, while a fnend travelling 
with them met my mother. ‘Both meetings were miraculous,* 
Frances comments. Since the letters to my mother during Gil- 
bert’s illness m 1 9 1 ^ we had heard no more about his spiritual 
pilgrimage There was much eager talk at this meeting but no 
opportunity occurred and certainly none was sought for any 
conhdences As we waved goodbye after their departing train 
my mother said thoughtiully, ‘I ranees did rather play oft Jeru- 
salem against Rome, didn’t she?’ 

In fac t, as we learned later, this visit to Jerusalem had been 
a determining factor in Gilbert’s c onversion Many people both 
m and outsuU the Church had been wondering what had so 
long dolajed him Tl^e mental progress fiom the vague 1 iberal- 
ism of the Wild kmght to the splendid edifice of Orrhodoy had 
been a swift one For the book was written in 1908 and already 
seveiul years earlier in Heretics and in his new spaper^contests 
with Blatchfoid, Gilbcit Chesterton had shown his farm belief 
in the Godhevl of C)ur Loid, in Sacraments, in Priesthood and 
in the Authoi ily of the C hurch But it was not yet the Catholic 
and Romm Churcli flicre is a icveahng passage in the Auto* 
biographjr ‘And then I happened to meet lord Hugh C(cil I 
met him at the house of Wilfiid Ward, that great clearing 
house of philosophies and theologies 1 listened to Lora 
Hugh’s very lucid statements ol his position The strongest 
impression I received was th-^t hi was a Protestant 1 was myself 
still a thousand miles from being a Catholic, but I think it was 
the pel feet and solid Pi otestantism of Loid Hugh that fully 
revealed to me that i was no longei a Piotcstant * 

The time that thousmd miles tooK is a real problem the 
years before the illness duiing which he talked of joining the 
Church, the seven further yeais before he joined it Cecil 
Ch( stc rton had been received before the war - just at the begin- 
ning of the Marconi Case, in tael — and the v.iitirc outlook of 
both brothers had seemed to make this mevitable, not only 
theologically but sociologically and hi'toiically. Alike m their 
outlook on Lurope to day or on the great ages of the past, it was 
a Catliolic civilization based on Catholic dbeology that seemed 
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tl)^ the only true one for a fhit and rich huxnadi develops 

I think in this matter a special quality and its defect could be 
seen in Gilbert. For most people intensity of thought is much 
more difficult than action. With him it was the opposite. He 
used his mind unceasingly, his body as little as possible. I 
remember one day going to see them when he had a sprained 
ankle, and learning from Frances how happy it made him be- 
cause nobody could bother him to take exercise. The whole of 
practical life he left to her. But joining the Church was not 
only something to be thought about, it was something really 
practical that had to be done, and here Frances could not help 
him. 

*He will need Frances,* said Father O’Connor to my mother, 
*to take him to church, to find his place in his prayer-book, to 
examine his conscience for liim when he goes to Confession. 
He will never take all those hurdles unaided.’ Frances never 
lifted a finger to prevent Gilbert from joining the Catholic 
Church. But obviously before she was convinced herself she 
could not help him. The absence of help was in this case a very 
positive hindrance. 

I remember one day on a picnic Gilbert coming up to me 
with a very disconsolate expression and asking where Frances 
was. I said, T don’t know, but I can easily find her. Do you 
want her?’ He answered, T don’t want her now but I may want 
her at any minute.* Many men depend upon their wives but 
very few admit it so frankly. And if he was unpractical to a 
point almost inconceivable, Frances herself could be called 
practical only in comparison with him. The confused mass of 
papers through which she had to hunt to find some important 
document lingers in the memory. 

Another element that made action lag behind conviction 
with Chesterton was his perpetual state of overwork. Physi- 
cally inactive, his mind was never barren but issued in an 
immense output; several books every year, besides editing and 
articles : there was even one year in which no fewer than ei^t 
books were published. To focus his attention on the deepest 
matters, it was vital to escape from the net of work and worry. 
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Retombtg from Jemsaleniy Gilbert wrote from Alexandila 
to Matirice Baring : 

. . « I feel impelled to send you this hurried line to thank you, so far 
as this atrocious hotel pen will allow me, for the wonderful time 1 
have had in Palestine, which is so largely owing to you. There is also 
something even more important I want very much to discuss with 
you; because of certain things that have been touched on between us 
in former times. L will only say here that my train of thought, whidi 
really was one of thought and not fugitive emotion, came to an explo- 
sion in the Church of the Ecce Homo in Jerusalem ; a c hurch which the 
guidebooks call new and the newspapers call Latin. . . . 

The contract that had to be kept was in all probability the 
writing of The New Jerusalem. It is a glorious book. Until I read 
them more carefully I had always accepted G. K.*s own view 
that books of travel were a weak spot in his multifarious out- 
put. He said of himself that he always tended to see such enor- 
mous significance in every detail that he might jus^^as well 
describe railway signals near Beaconsficld as the light of sunset 
over the Golden Horn. But The New Jerusalem is no mere book 
of description. It is the book of a man seeing a vision. 

To understand how this vision broke upon him we have first 
to try to understand something jealously hidden by Gilbert 
Chesterton - his own suffering. Even as a boy - in the days of 
the toothache and still more torturing earache - he had writtea 

Though pain be stark and bitter 
And days in darknc ss creep 
Not to that depth I sink me 
That asks the world to weep. 

So much did he acc laim himself eni died under the banner of 
joy that I think most people miss the companion picture to the 
favourite one of the Happy Warrior. No warrior can fight un- 
tiringly through a long lifetime without wounds, without 
temptations to abandon the struggle and seek a less glorious 
peace. If in what are commonly called practical matters 
Chesterton was weak, he was in this almost superhumanly 
strong. His fame did not rest upon success in the field of socio- 
logy and politics. He could have increased it by neglecting the 
good of England for which he fought, and living in literature^ 
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poetiy and fantasy. Here all acclaimed him great, whereas most 
tolerated or despised as a hobby or a weakness the work he was 
pouring into the fight for England. In this time after the Armis- 
tice it was by a naked effort of the will that he held his ground. 
The loss of Cecil with his light-hearted courage, his energy and 
buoyancy, was immeasurable. And I know -for we talked of it 
together - that Frances had not the complete sympathy with 
Gilbert over the paper tint she had over his other work. It 
seemed to her too great a drain on his time and energy : it made 
the writing of his important books more difficult. She would 
not, she told me, try to stop it as she knew how much he cared, 
but she would have rejoiced if he had chosen to let it go. 

And the fight that he had almost enjoyed in CcciFs company 
had become a harder one, not merely because he was alone but 
because the nature of the foe had changed. He was fighting now 
not individual abuses but the mood of pessimism that had over- 
taken our civili'/ation. In an /Article entitled h It Too Late? he 
defined this pessimism as ‘a paraljsis of the mind ; an impotence 
intrinsically unworthy of a free man’. He stateil powerfully the 
case of those who held that our civilization was dying and that 
it was too late to make anj further eflorls : 

The future belongs to those who can find a real answer to that real 
case, ... The omens and the augur fes are against us. Ihete is no 
answer but one; that omens and auguries arc hsathen things; and that 
we are not heathens. . . . We are not lost unless we lose ourselves. 
, , . Great Allred, in the darkness of the ninth century, when the 
Danes were beating at the door, wrote down on his copy of Boethius 
his denial of the doctrine of fate, Wc, who have been brought up to 
see all the sign^ of the times pointing to improvement, may live to 
see all the signs in heaven and ear th pointing the other way. If we go 
on it must be in another name than that of the Goddess of Fortune. 

It was that other Name, in which he had so long believed, 
dial he realized with the freshness of novelty on this journey to 
Jerusalem. He made in the Holy City and in the fields of 
Palestine a new discovery of Christ and of the Christian Thing. 
As he looked over the Dead Sea and almost physically realized 
what evil meant, he heard the voice of the divine Deliverer say- 
ing to the demons : ‘Go forth and trouble him not any more.’ 
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In the cave at Bethlehem he realued the ‘little local infancy* 
whereby the creator of the world had chosen to redeem the 
world All through the book there are glimpses of what he tells 
more fully in The Everlasting Man Between the two books all 
that he had seen and thought in Palestine lay m his mind, and 
grew there, and fructifud for oui understanding But he had 
seen it all m that hrst vision. 

A chapter in Ihe hlei\ Jerusalem on Zionism discusses with 
sympathy to both parties the difficulties of the Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine In Palestine he found his Jewish friend and 
ro workci on the hlew [[itncss^ Di tder, who had gone there 
ardent in thi cause of Zionisni, and Cliestciton liimself re- 
maintd conMneed that some sjsUm akin to Zionism vs as the 
only possible solution of this enormous problem - possibly a 
system of Jewisli cantons in wrious countries 

1 ven in this book tlu ic is stiuvk at times a note of the doom 
lie feared was ovtrhiiiging us lit heud ‘Islam cijing from the 
turret and Isiael willing fiom the wall* , and yet hi stt mod, too, 
to hear a voice from all the peoples of hnisilem ‘bidding us 
weep not for thtm, who liad faith and ehrit> and a purpose, 
but weip loi ouisilvis and for our childitn * In his fighting 
articles he hid asserted the supiernaey ol the human will over 
fate in this hook he sees how thu will must be renewed, puri- 
fied, and made ontt moiemight> by tlu same powirthat built 
the aneient civdi/ation of Chii undom 

Jerusalem gave to Chcsiciton tin fuller ri ah/ation of two 
gu It fitts I list he S1VV lint the suptrnatui il was needed not 
only to tontjuer the poweis of evil but even to lestorc the good 
things that should be nitnral to in in As he pul it in the later 
book, ‘Natuie may not have the nan 3 ol Isis, his miy not be 
leally looking for Osiri But it is true that Nature is really 
looking for something Natuie is always looking for tlic super- 
natural * Yet linn, even strengtliene d b) the suptmatural, can- 
not suffice for the hght, without a leader who n more than man. 
In the land ol Christ’s cluldliood, Hn teaching and His suffer- 
ing, there canu to Gilbert Chestt rton ‘a vision more vivid than 
a man walking unveiled upon the mountains, seen of men and 
seeing; a visible God ’ 
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All visions must fade into the light of common dsj, and the 
letum home meant the resumption of hard labour. 

^For the moment,* wrote Gilbert to Maurice Baring, *as 
Bakac said, 1 am labouring like a miner in a landslide. Normally 
1 would let it slide. But if 1 did in this case 1 should break two 
or three really important contracts, which I find I have re- 
turned from Jerusalem just in time to save.* 

(A few years later, when Sheed and Ward started, Gilbert 
wanted to write a number of books for us to publish. His secre- 
tary found that he had then thirty books promised more or less 
vaguely to a number of publishers !) 

He had got home in April 1920: and a lecture tour was 
planned for the United States at the beginning of the following 
year. The eight months between saw the completion and pub- 
lication of The Uses of Diversi^ (collected essays), The New 
Jerusalem f and The Superstition of Divorce, And still went on the 
New Witness^ the Illustrated London News^ articles, introductions, 
lectures, conferences. Two letters to Maurice Baring clearly 
belong to these months : 

... I never realized before that business tan really block out much 
bigger things. As you may possibly guess, I want to consider my posi- 
tion about the biggest thing of all, whether I am to be inside it or out- 
side it, I used to diink one could be an Anglo-Catholic and really in- 
side It; but if that was (to use an excellent jihrase of your own) only 
a Porch, I do not think I want a Porch, and certainly not a Porch 
standing some way from the building. A Porch looks so silly, standing 
all by Itself in a field. Since then, unlortunattly, there have sprung up 
round it real ties and complications and difficulties; diHiculties that 
seemed almost duties. But 1 will not bother you with all that now; 
and I parliculaily do not want you to bother yourself, especially to 
answer this unless you want to. I know I have your sympathy; and 
please God, I shall get things straight. Sometimes one suspects that the 
real obstacles have been the weaknesses one knows to be wiong, and 
not the doubts that might be relatively right, or at least rational. I 
suppose all this is a common story; and 1 hope so ; for wanting to be 
uncommon is really not one of my weaknesses . . . 

Yours always, 

IC. CHESTERTON. 
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MY DSAS. MAU]llCY» 

This is the shortest, hastiest and worst written letter in the world* 
It only telis you three things : ( i ) that 1 thank you a thousand times for 
the book; {2) that I have to leave for America for a month or two, 
earlier than I expected ; but I am glad, for I shall see something of 
Frances, without walls of work between us; and (3) that I have pretty 
well made up my mind about the thing we talked about. Fortunately, 
the thing we talked about can be found all over the world. 

Yours always, 

G. K. CHESTERTON, 

1 will not write here of the American scene but will talk of 
it in a later chapter along with the second tour Gilbert made 
in the States. It seems best to complete now the story of his 
journey of the mind. A reserved man tells more of himself 
indirectly than directly. Readers of the Autobiography com- 
plain that it is concerned with everything in the worM except 
G. K. Chesterton. You can certainly search its pages in vain 
for any account of the process of his conversion: for that you 
must look elsewhere : in the poems to Our Lady, in The Catholic 
Church and Conversion , in The Wells and the Shallows ^ and in the 
letters here to be quoted. 

In The Catholic Church and Conversion he sketches the three 
phases through which most converts pass, all of which he had 
himself experienced. He sums them up as ‘patronizing the 
Church, discovering the Church, and running away from the 
Church.’ In the first phase a man is taking trouble (‘and taking 
trouble has certainly never been a particular weakness of mine’) 
to find out the fallacy in most anti-Catholic ideas. In the second 
stage he is gradually discovering the great ideas enshrined in the 
Church and hitherto hidden from him. ‘It is these numberless 
glimpses of great ideas, that have been hidden from the convert 
by the prejudices of his provincial culture, that constitute the 
adventurous and varied second stage of the conversion. It is, 
broadly speaking, the stage in which the nun is unconsciously 
trying to be converted. And the third stage is perhaps the truest 
and most terrible. It is that in which the man is trying not to 
be converted. He has come too near to the truth, and has for- 
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gotten that truth is a magnet, with the powers of attraction 
and repulsion/ ^ 

To a certain extent it is a fear which attaches to all sharp and irre- 
vocable decisions, it is suggested in all the old jokes about the shaki- 
ness of the bndcgiooni at the wedding or the lecruit who takes the 
shilling and gets drunk partly to celebrate, hut partly also to forget it. 
But It is the fear of a fuller sac lament and a miglitiei army. , .2 

The man has exactly the same sense <>( having committed oi com- 
promised himself, or having been m a sense entripjnd, even if he is 
glad to be entrapped But toi a considerable time he is not so much 
glad as simply leinhcd It ma) he that this rcil ps)thological expeii- 
ence has been niisundei stood by stupider people and is icsponsible for 
all that leniains ol the legend that Rome is a mtre trap But that 
legend misses the whole point of the ps^thologv It is not the Pope 
who has set the trap or the pnests who have huted it I he whole 
point of the position is that the trap is simpK the truth Ihe whole 
point IS that the man himself has nude his wa) to wauls the liap of 
truth, and not the trap that has run ifter the nun All steps e\c< pt the 
last step he has taken eagcily on his own account, out of interest m 
the truth, and e\tn the last step, oi the last sligt , onK alanns him 
because it is so viiy true 11 I nny icitr once rnoie to a peisonal 
experience, 1 m\) sa) that I loi one w is nev< r bss iioubled b\ doubts 
than in the List phase, whin 1 was tioubled b\ bars Before that final 
delay 1 had been detached and ready to regird all sorts of doctrines 
with an o[)en mind ‘niiicc that dela> has indcd in decision, I hue had 
all soits of changes in mere mood, and I thinl 1 svmpathi/e with 
doubts and difficulties more than I did hclon But I had no doubts or 
difficultie's just before 1 had only feais , feai s of somethin » that had the 
finality and simplicity of suicide But the more I thrust the thing into 
the back of my mind, the more certain I gicw of what Thing it was. 
And by a paradox that doe‘s not fiighte n me now in tin K ast, it may he 
that 1 shall never again base such absolute assurance that the thing is 
true as I had when I made iii) last efiort to deny it ® 

The whole of Catholic theology can be justified, says Gilbert, 
if you are allowed to start with those two ideas tliat the Church 
is popularly supposed to oppose: Reason and Liberty. ‘To be- 

] . The Catholic Church and Conversion, p, bi. 

2. iW., p. 6 s. 

3. The Catholic Church and Conversion, pp. 62-3. 
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coTnc a Catholic is not to leave off thinking, but to leam how 
to think. It is so in exactly the same sense in which to recover 
from palsy is not to leave off moving but to leam how to move.’ 
The convert has learnt long before his conversion that the 
Church will not force him to abandon his will. ‘But he is not 
unreasonably dismajed at the extent to which he may have to 
use his will.* This was the crux for Gilbert. ‘There is in the 
last second of time or hairbreadth of space, before the iron 
leaps to the magnet, an abyss lull of all the unfathomable forces 
of the universe. The space between doing and not doing such a 
thing is so tiny and so vast. * 

Father Maturin said alter his own conversion that for at least 
ten yeais before it the question had never been out of his mind 
for ten waking minutes. It was abc^ut ten yeais since Gilbert 
had first talked to rather O’Connor of his intention to join the 
Church, but in his case thought on the subject could not have 
been so continuous. Still he had lime lor patronizing, difeovery, 
and running away, all in leisurel) fashion. External efforts to 
help him had been w'orse than useless*, as he indicates in The 
Catholic Church and Comcr\ion^ they had al\va\s put him back. 

‘Gilbert could not be Imstled,’ says Maurice Baring of his 
whole habit ol mind and bod\. 

‘You could fluster Gilbert but not hustle him,’ says Father 
O’Connor. 

1 hey were both too wise to trj. 

In two letters Gilljert said that the two people who helped 
him most at this time were Maurice Haring and Fatlier Ronald 
Knox, w^ho had both gone ihioiigh the same experience them- 
selves. 

Bc\sidc's the positive mental proccs*es of recognition, repul- 
sion, and attraction exercised by the Church, Gilbert was affec- 
ted to some extent both by allection for the Church of England 
and disappointment with it. The profound joy of his early con- 
version to Cluistiamtv w^as linked with Anglic iiiism and so too 
were many friendships and the continued attachment to it of 
Frances. But what he said to Maurice Baring about a Porch is 
representative. Like Father Malurin he felt he owed so much to 
his Anglican friends: he hated to stress overmuch the revulsion 
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from Anglicanism in the process of conversion* But it did at 
this date contribute to the converging arguments 
He wrote to Maurice Banng . 

So many thanks for the sermons, which 1 will certainly return as 
you suggest I had the other day a trying experience, and I think a hard 
case of^suistry, I am not sure that 1 was right, but also not by any 
means sure I was wrong Long ago, before my present crisis, 1 bad 
promised somebody to take part m wh-it I took to be a small debate on 
labour Too lale, by my own carekssness, I found to my horror it }wd 
swelled inio a huge \nglo Catholic Congress at the Albert Hall I ti led 
to get out of It, but I was htld to my piomise Then I reflected that 1 
could only wiite (as I was nlrcady writing) to my Anglo Catholic 
fnends on the bisis that I was one of them now in doubt about con 
tinumg such , and that th( ir conf< rcnct in some sense served the same 
purpose as thtii k tteis What affected me most, howescr, was that by 
my own fault I had put them into a hole Otherwise, I would not just 
now speak from oi for thtir platform, just as I tould not (as yet at any 
rate) speak from or for yours So I spoke vtiy briefly, saying some- 
thing of what I think about social ethics Whethc r or not my dei. ision 
was right, my exptrienct wis curious and suggestive, though tiagic , 
for I felt It ljk< a fircwtll There was no doubt ibout the enthusiasm 
of those thousands of Anglo Catholics But there w as also no doubt, 
unless I am much mistaken, that many of them besides myself would 
be Roman Catholics lathcr than accept things they are quite likely to 
be asked to accept - loi instance, by the Lambtth Conference lor 
though my own distress, as in most cases I suppose, has niuc h deeper 
grounds than clerical decisions, yet if I cannot stay where I am, it will 
be a sort of useful symbol that the F nglish Church has done something 
decisively Protestant or Pagan I mean that to those to whom I cannot 
give my spiritual biography, I can say that the insecurity 1 felt in 
Anglicanism was tvynfied in the Lambeth Conference I am at least 
sure that much tuins on that Conference, if not for me, for large 
numbers of those people at the Albert Hall A young Anglo-Catholic' 
curate has just told me that the crowd there cheered all references lo 
the Pope, and laughed at esery mention of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It's a queer state of things I am concerned most, however, 
about somebody I value more than the Archbishop of Canterbury: 
FnneeSi to whom I owe much of my own faith, and to whom there- 
fore (as far as I can see my way) I also owe every decent chance for the 
controversial defence of het faith If her side can convince me, they 
have a right to do so , if not, I shall go hot and strong to convince her* 
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I put it clunudy, but there is a point in my mind. Logically^ therefore^ 
I must await answers from Waggett and Gore as well as Knox and 
McNabb; and talk the whole thing over with her, and then act as I 
believe. 

This is a dusty political sort of letter, with nothing in it but what I 
think, and nothing of what I feel. For that side of it, 1 can only express 
myself by asking for your prayers. 

The accident of his having to speak at this Congress, where 
he was received with enormous enthusiasm, probably led to a 
fuller analysis of this element in his thought. I put here a letter 
he wrote to Maurice Baring soon after his conversion, because 
if sums up the Anglican question as he finally saw it: 

14 Feb. 1523 

To begin with, I am ^•hy of giving one of my deepest reasons be* 
cause it is hard to put it without offence, and 1 am sure it is the wrong 
method to offend the wavering Anglo-Catholic. But I believe one of 
my strongest motives was mKed up with the idea of honouftr I feel 
there is something mean about not making complete confession and 
restitution after a historic error and slander. It is not the same thing 
to withdraw the charges against Rome one by one, or restore the 
traditions to Canterbury one by one. Suppose a young prig refuses to 
live with his father or his friend or his w ife, because wine is drunk in 
the house or there ate Greek statues in the hall. Suppose be goes olF 
on his own and develops broader ideas. On the day he drinks his first 
glass of wine, 1 think it is essential to his honour that he should go 
hack to his father or his friend and say, ‘You arc right and 1 was wrong, 
and we will drink wine togethci.' It is not consonant with his honour 
that he should set up a house of his own with wine and statues and 
every parallel particular, and still treat the other as if he were in the 
wrong. That is mean because it is making the best of both ; it is com- 
bining the advantages of being right with the advantages of having 
been wrong. Any analogy is imperfect; but I think you see what I 
mean. 

The larger version of this is that England has really got into so 
wrong a state, with its plutocracy and neglected populace and 
materialistic and servile morality, that it must take a sharp turn that 
will be a sensational turn. No evolution into Catholicism will have that 
moral effect. Christianity is the religion of repentance; it stands 
against modem fatalism and pessimistic futurism mainly in saying that 
a man can go back. If we do decidedly go back it will show that religion 
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IS alne. For the rest^ I do not say much about the details of con- 
tinuity and succession, because the truth i& they did not much affect 
me What I s^c is that we cannot complain of bngland suffering from 
being Protestant and at the same time claim that she has always been 
Catholic That theie has always been a High Church Party is true , th'^t 
there has always been in Anglo Catholic Paity may be true, but I am 
not so sure of it But there is one initttr aiising fiom that which I do 
think important Fven the High Church Pirty, even the Anglo 
Catholic Party only ronfrents a particular heresy cilled Piotestantism 
upon particular points It deft nds ntinl righrK or even sac ramentahsm 
rightly, because these au the things the Puiilins atticked If it is not 
the heresy of an age, at least it is onl) the anti htresv of an age But 
since I have been a Catholn , I have become consc ions of being in a 
much vaster arsenal, full ol iims against counthss other potential 
enemies The Church, is the Church an! not nurcly as ordimrv 
opinion, has sometlimg to say to philosophies which the merely High 
Church has niver had occisidn to think iho'it 11 the next movement 
IS the very icvcrsc of Protcstmtisin, the Lhuich will hive somt thing 
to say about it, or nther has alreidj sonn thing to siy about it \c)u 
might unite all High Churchmen on the Hi'rh (hiiich cjuiircl, but 
what authoiJty is to unite them wlun the devil declares his next wir 
on the world t 

Another quality thit impi esses me is the powei of being decisive 
first and being proved light ifttrwanls I his is evicll) the qinht^ i 
supcrnatuiml power would hive, and 1 know nothing else in modem 
religion that his it I or instance, theie vv is 1 lime when I should have 
thought psychicil enquiiy the most icasomble thing in the vvoild, and 
rather favourable to religion I was iftcrwirds convinttd, b) expin 
ence and not merely fnih, thit Spiiituilisni is i practical poison 
Don’t people see ihit v^hen that is found m eKpcrienec, a piodiinenis 
prestige acciues to the lulhority which, long he foie the experiment, 
did not pretend to < iKjuire but simpl) said, ‘Diop it’ We ft tl that the 
authority di<l not discover , it kne vv 1 he i e ire a hundt e d other things 
of which that story is true, in my eiwn experience But the High 
Churchman has n pe i lect right to be a Spii itualistic cncjiiii t r , only he 
has not a right to claim ihiL his author it) knew beforehand the truth 
about spiiituilistic enquiiy 

Of course there aie a hundred tilings moie to siy, indeed the 
greatest argument fin Citholicism is exactly what makes it so hard to 
argue for it. It is the scale and multiplicity oi the forms of truth and 
help that It has to offer. And peihaps, alter all, the only thing that you 
and I can really say w ith profit is exactly what vou yourself suggested ; 
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that we are men who have talked to a good many men about a good many 
things, and seen something of the world and the philosophies of the 
woild and that we have not the shadow of a doubt aboui^hat was the 
wisest act of our lives. 

This letter, as wc have seen, was written afterwards. Mean- 
while the story of the last slow but by no means uncertain 
steps is best told in a scries o{ undated letters to Father Ronald 
Knox* 

DtAR FATHER KNOX, 

It IS hard not to have a silly feeling that demons, in the form of 
c rcumstances, get m the way ol what concerns one most, and I have 
been disUactcd with dt tails for whith I have to be responsible, in 
connexion with the Siw Witni^s^^ which is m a err is about which 
shareholders etc have to be consulted I can’t let my brother's 
piper, that stands for all he bi lie\cd m, go without doing all I can; 
and I am trying to get it staittd again, with Belloc to run it if {^pssible. 
But the rnattei of our me cting has got into every chink of my thoughts, 
even the pauses of t dk on practical things I could not explain myself 
at that nutting, and I wint to li) again now 

I could not explain whit I mean about m) wife without saying much 
m<irt 1 sec in pi inciph it is not on tlw same level as the true Church; 
foi nothing tan be on tin same level as God But it is on cjuile a 
different Itvcl from socnl stnlimtnls about friends and fsrrflily. I have 
been a roltenl) irresponsible person till I began to wear the iron ring 
of Catholic lesponsibihiies But I rtally have ft It a re«ponsiblity about 
her, moic si nous than afl[t<.tion, let alone passion I irst, because she 
gave me my hrst nsjxct for «'aci amenta! Chiistianity , second, be- 
cause she IS one ol the goed who in^sit i loiislv suffer . . , 

I have, howevtr, a more pr-iclical rt ason lor returning to this pomt 
So far as m> own feelings go, I think I might rightly make application 
to be insliucttd as soon is possible, but 1 should not like to tike so 
serious a step without reopening the matter with her, which I could 
do by the end of a week I hive had no opportunity bcfoie, because 
she has only just lecoMicd from an illntss, and is going away for a 
few days But at about tin end of ni vt w e^k, » ly, c \ ciy thing ought to be 
rtady Meanwhile T will write to you agnn, as 1 ought to have done 
before, hut tins tangle of business ties me up ♦erribly just now. Per- 
haps you could tell me how I could anange niatteis with some pnest 
or religious in London, whose convenience it would suit if I came up 
once or twice a week, or whatever is required, or give me the 
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«dilreM of someone to “write to, if that is the correct way There are 
piests at High Wycombe which is nearer, but I imagine they are very 
Imsy parodittl clergy. . . 

FATHER KNOX, 

Please excuse this journalistic paper, but the letter-block seems 
undiscoverable at this time of night I ought to have written before ; 
but we have been in some family trouble , my father is very ill, and as 
he IS an old man, my feelings are with him and my mother m a way 
more senous than anything except the matter of our correspondence 
Essentially, of course, it docs not so much turn the current of my 
thoughts as deepen it , to sec a man so mmy million times better than 1 
am, in every way, and one to whom I owe everything, under such a 
shadow makes me feel, on top of all my particular feelings, the shadow 
that lies on us all I cin’t tell you what I feel of c ourse , but I hope I may 
ask for your prayers for my people and for me My father is the very 
best man I ever knew of that generation that never understood the 
new need of a spiritual authority, and lives almost perfectly by the 
sort of religion men had when ritionalism wis rationil I think he was 
always subconsciously prepared for the next generation having less 
theology than he has, and is rathe i puzzled at its having moio But I 
think he understood my brother's conversion better thin my mother 
did, she is more difficult, and of couist I cannot botht r her just now 
However, my trouble has a piactical side, for which I originally men- 
tioned It As this may bring me to London more than 1 thought, it 
seems possible I might go there aftei all, instead of Wycombe, if I 
knew to whom to go Also I hnd I stupidly destroyed your letter with 
the names of the piiests at Wycombe to whom you referred me 
Would It bother you very much to send me the names again, and any 
alternative London ones that oci ur to you , and I will Itt you know my 
course of action then Please forgive the disorder of my writing — and 
feeling. 

D«AR FATHER KNOX, 

1 was just settling down thiee days ago to write a full reply to your 
last very kind letter, which I should have answered long before, when 
1 received the wire that called me instantly to town My father died 
on Monday , and since then I have been doing the little 1 can for my 
mother, but even that little involves a great deal of business - the 
least valuable sort of help I will not attempt to tell you now all that 
tibis involves in connexion with my deeper feelings and intentions, for 
1 only send you this mterim scribble as an excuse for delaying the 
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letter I had already begun, and whicb nothing less than this cata- 
strophe would have prevented me finishing. 1 hope to finish it in a few 
days 

DEAR FATHER KNOX, 

. . In our conversation my v^ife was all tliat I hope you will some 
day know her to be , she is incapahlt. of wanting me to do anything but 
what I think right, and admits the same possibility for herself, but it 
IS much more of a wren< h for her, for she has been able to practise her 
religion in comjilete good faith, which iry own doubts have preven- 
ted me from doing 

DEAR FATHFR KNOX, 

Just as I am emeiging from the hurricane of business I mentioned 
to you, I find myself under a promise a year old to go and lecture for a 
week in Holland, and I write this almost sttpping on to the boat. 1 
don’t in the least want to go , but I suppose the grtat question is there 
as elsew here Indceil, 1 hear it is something of a rr c onquei ed territory ; 
some say a third of this htroic Calvinist state is now Catholic I have 
no time to write propcily, but the liuth is that <.\en before so small 
a journey I have a queer ind perhaps superstitious feeling that I 
should like to rejieat to ycu m) intention ot following the example of 
the worthy Calvinists, phase </od, so that )ou could even cite it if 
there were ever need in a good cause I will wiite to jou again and 
more fully about the business of instruction when I return, which 
should be in about ten days. 

DEAR FATIITR KNOX, 

I ought to have written long ago to tell )ou what 1 have done about 
the most practical of business matters I have again been tom in pieces 
by the wais of the Ne^r }Vjtnc79, hut I have managed to have another 
talk with m) wifi , aftei which I have written to oui old friend Father 
O’Connor and asked him to come heic, as ht probably can, from whdt 
I hear. I doubt whether I can possibly put in words why 1 feel sure this 
IS the right thing, not so much for my sake as lor hers We talk about 
misunderstandings , but I think it is possible to undt rstand too well 
for comfort, certainly too well for my powers of psychological de- 
scription. Frances is just at the point where Rome acts both as the 
positive and the negative magnet, a touch would tuin her either way, 
almost (against her will) to hatred, but w tb the right touch to a fiuth 
fiir beyond my reach. 1 know father O’Connor's would be the touch 
that does not startle, because she knows him and is fond of him; aqd 
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the only thing she asked of me was to send for him If he cannot come, 
of course I shall take other action and let you know. 1 doubt if most 
people could fnake head or tail of this hasty scrawl but I think you 
will understand 

Father Knox wrote on 17 July 1922, ‘I’m awfully glad to 
hear that you’ve sent for Father O’Connor and that you think 
he’s likely to be a\ailahlc I must say that, in the story. Father 
Brown’s powers of neglecting his parish always seemed to 
me even more admirable than Dr Watson’s powers of 
neglecting his practice , so 1 hope this trait was drawn Irom the 
liK' ’ 

Father O’Connor has described the two dijs before the 
reception ‘On 1 hursday morning, on one ol our trips to the 
village, I told Mrs Cht steiton “There is only one thing tioub- 
Img Gilbert about the great step - the effect it is going to have 
on you ” “Oh^ I shall be infinitely relieved You cannot ima- 
gine how it fidgets Gilbert to ha\e anything on his mind The 
last three months have been exceptionally trying 1 should be 
only too glad to come with him, if God in His merev would 
show the way clear, but up to now He has not made it cleai 
enough to me to jiislily such a step ” So I was able to reassure 
Gilbert that afternoon W i disc ussed at lai gc such spe». ill points 
as he wished, and then 1 told him to rtad through the Penn\ 
Catechism to make suit thtit wtic no snags to a prosperous 
passage It ^vas 1 sieht for men and angels all iht I iidiy to st e 
him wandering in and out of the house w ith his fingc is in the 
leaves of the little book, resting it on his forcaim whilst he 
pondered with his head on one side ’ 

The ceremony took place in a kind of shed with coirugatcd 
iron roof and wooden walls a pirt of the Rid way Hotel, for 
at this time Btaconsfield had no Catliolic church lather 
Ignatius Rict , O S B , another old and dear Inend, canu over 
from the Abbey at Douai, to join Father O’Connor at bicak- 
fast at the Inn, and they afterwards walked up togi ther to Top 
Meadow What follows is from notes made by m) husband of a 
conversation with lather Rice The) found Gilbeit m an arm- 
chair reading tht catechism ‘pulling faces and making noises as 
he used to do when reading’ 
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He got up and stuffed the catechism in his pocket. At lunch he 
drank water and poured wine for everyone else. About three they set 
out for the church Suddenly Father O’Connor ask^ G. K. if he 
had brought the Ritual G K plunged his hand in his pocket, pulled 
out a threepenny shocker with complete absence of embarrassment, 
and went on searching till at last he found the prayer book 

While G K was making his confession to Father O’Connor, 
Frances and Father Rite went out of the chapel and sat on the yokels* 
bench in the bar of the inn She \ias weeping 

After the baptism the two priests cairn, out and left Gilbert and 
Fiances inside father Rice went back for soim thing he had forgot- 
ten and he srw them coming down the aisle She was still weeping, 
and Gilbert had his arm round her comforting her 

He wrote the sonnet on his < onvei sion that day He was m brilliant 
form for the rest of the day, quoting poetiv and jesting m the highest 
spirits 

He joined the Churc h *to restore his innocc net ’ Sin was almost the 
greatest reality to him He became i Catholic heciusc of the Church’s 
practical powi r of dealing with sin 

Immediately he wrote to his mother and to Mauiice Banng, 
who had anxiously foaitcl he hid perhaps offended Gilbert, so 
long was It since he hid lu aid horn him 

MY UFARtSl MOniFR, 

[ write this (with the worst pen m South Bucks) to tell you some- 
thing before I write iliout it to anyone else, something about which 
we shall probably be in the position of the two bosom fi lends at 
<')xlord, who ‘never difftied except in opinicn’ You have always been 
so wise in not judging piojile b\ liuii opinions, but lather the opin- 
ions by the people It is in one sense i long story by this time, but I 
hive come to tfie sim<. conclusion thu Cecil did about needs of the 
modern woild in uligion and light dcvling, and I am nc w a Catholic 
in the same sc nse as he, having long clnmed the name in its Anglo- 
Catholic sc use I am not going to mike a foolish fus** of leassurmg you 
about things I am suie you never doubted, these things do not hurt 
any relations between people as iond of t leh other as we are; any 
moie than they ever made anv difference to the ^ nt between Cecil 
and ouisclvis But there aie two things I should like to tell you, m 
case you do not realize them thiough sim other impiession I have 
thought about you, and all that I owe to you and my father, not only 
in the way of affection, but of the ideals of honour and ficedom and 
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dbifl^ and all other good things you always taught me: and I am not 
cmciout of the smallest break or difference in diose ideab ; but only 
of a new and necessary way of fighting for them* I think, as Cecil did, 
that the fight for the family and the free citizen and everything decent 
must now be waged by [the] one fighting form of Chnstianity. The 
other IS that I have thought thi^i out for myself and not in a hurry of 
feeling. It IS months since I saw my Catholic friends and years since 1 
talked to them about it. I believe it is the truth. I must end now, you 
know with how much love ; for the post is going 

Always )oiir loving son, 

GILBERT. 


DEAR MAURICE, 

My abominable delay deserves every penalty conceivable, hanging, 
burning, and boiling in oil , but really not so incoi ceivable an idea as 
that I ihould be offended withj’you at any time (let alone aftci all you 
have done in this matter) however thoioughly you might be justified 
in being offended with me Really and truly my delay, indefensible as 
it is, was due to a desire and hope of writing you a letter quite differ- 
ent from all those I have had to wiite to othei pt ople , a very long and 
intimate letter, tiying to tell you all about this wonderful business, in 
which you have helped me so much moie than anyone else. The only 
other person I meant to wnte to in the same style is 1 ather Knox , and 
his has been delayed m the same topsy-turvy way. I am drowning in 
whirlpools of work and woriy ovei the hew Ifitness which neai I> went 
bankrupt for good this week But woiry does not worry so much as it 
did before. , . . Unless it is adding insult to injury, I shall send the 
long letter after all. This I send off instantly on receipt of yours. 
Please forgive me; you see I humiliate mystlf by u>ing your stamped 
envelope. 

Yours always, 

G. K. CHFSTERTON. 

This sense that the Church was needed to fight for the world 
was very strong in Gilbert when he hailed it to his mother as 
the ‘one fighting form of Chnstianity*. In the Netv IVjtne^s he 
answered near this time a newspaper suggestion that the Church 
oi^ht to ‘move with the times*. 

The Cities of the Plain might have remarked that the heavens above 
thtm did not altogether fit in with their own high civilization and 
•oeial habits. They would be right. Oddly enough, however, when 
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vfoam^ was eventually restorej, it was not the heavens that had 
been obliged to adapt themselves. . . . 

The Church caimot move with the times ; simply because the times 
are not movmg. The Church can only stick m the mud with the times^ 
and rot and stink with the times. In the economic and social world, as 
such, there is no activity except that sort of automatic activity that is 
called decay ; the withering of the high flowers of freedom and their 
decomposition into the aboriginal soil of slavery. In that way the 
world stands much at the same <«tage as it did at the beginning of the 
Dark Ages. And the Church has the same task as it had at the begin- 
ning of the Dark Ages; to save all the light and liberty that can be 
sav^, to resist the downward drag of the world, and to wait for 
better days. So much a real Church would certainly do ; but a real 
Church might be able to do more It might make its Dark Ages some- 
thing more than a seed time , it might niak * them the very reverse of 
dark. It might present its more human ideal in such abrupt and attrac- 
tive a contrast to the inhuman trend of the time as to inspire men 
suddenly for one of the moral revolutions of history , so that men now 
living shall not taste of deith until thiy have seen justice return. 

We do not want, as the newspapers say, a Church that will move 
with the world We want a Cliurch that will move the world. We 
want one that will move it away from many o( the things towards 
which It IS now moving, foi instance, the Ser\ile State It is by that 
test that history will really judge, of any Church, whether it is the 
real Church or no. 



CHAPTER 24 


Completion 


There is one part of this story that has not hec n told with the 
rest : Our Lady’s share m Gilbcit’s comersion. The Chesterton 
family had been quite w thout the strange Protestant prejudice 
that in the minds ol many Englishmen sets the Mother of God 
against God the Son C^ur Lady was respected though of course 
not invoked In a boyhood poem Gilbert took the blasphemous 
lines of Swinburne’s ‘Hymn to Proserj^ine ’ and wrote a kind of 
parody in reverse turning the poem into a hymn to Mary. He 
would, too, recite Swinburne’s own lines ‘deliberatelj direct- 
ing them awaj from Swinburne’s intention and supposing them 
addressed to the new Christian Quetn ot lift, rathci than to the 
fallen Pagan queen of death ’ 

But I turn to hir still, hiving sttn sht shill surd) ibidt m 
the end 

Goddess and maidin and (juten bt iitar ni< now and be- 
friend 

Nor was it only adinnation for ai t that made him w 1 ite — also 
in early )outh • 


THE NATIVITY OI BOTTICIIII 

Do )ou blame me that I sit houis befon this pu tui< ^ 

But if I walked all ovei the woild 111 this time 
I should hardly see anything woith scfing that is not in this 
picture 

Fatlicr O’Connor sees in The Lathohe Uiurih und Conversion a 
hint that Mr Belloc had been of those who tried to hustle Gil- 
bert in his joungt r da>s But on this profound reality of Mary’s 
help they could meet many years btfore Gilbcit had finished 
the slow rumination of mind and the painful effoit of will that 
had held him so long Here is an early lettci Belloc wrote to his 
friend: 
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1 X Dec. i^o 7 « 

MY DEAR GILBERT, 

1 am a man afraid of impulse in boats, horses and all action diough 
driven to it. I have never written a letter such as I am writing now, 
though I have desired to write some six or seven since I became a 
grown man. In the matter Ave discussed at Oxford 1 have a word to 
say which is easier to say on paper than by word of mouth, or rather, 
more valuable. All intellectual process is doubtful, all inconclusive, 
save pure deduction, which is a game if one’s first certitudes are 
hypothetical and immensely valuable if one’s first certitude is fixed, 
yet remains wholly dependent on that. 

Now if we differed in all main points I would not write thus, but . 
there are one or two on which we agree. One is ‘Vere pa.ssus, immo- 
latus in crucc pro homine’. Another is in a looking up to our Dear 
Lady, the blessed Mother of God. 

I recommend to you this, that you suggest to her a comprehension 
for yourself of what indeed is the permanent home of the soul. If it is 
here you will see it, if it is there you will see it. She never fails us. 
She has never failed me in any demand. 

I have never written thus - as I say - and I beg you to see nothing in 
it but what I say. There is no connexion the reason can seize - but so 
it is. If you say *I want this* as in your case to know one way or the 
other - She will give it to you: as She will give health or necessary 
money or success in a pure love. She is our Blessed Mother. 

I have not used my judgement in this letter. I am inclined to destroy 
it, but I shall send it. Don’t answer it. 

Yours ever, 

H. BELLOC. 

At top of letter: My point is ‘If it is right She knows. If it is not 
right She knows’. 

Gilbert believed it. 

Father Rice has notetl how Our Lady ‘presides over the whole 
action of The Ballad of the White Horse: it is Our Lady standing 
in the “tall live grass'* who gives Alfred instruction and cour- 
age for his task, “Out of the mouth of the Mother of God** he 
gathered Christian men; in the climax of Ethindunc he .saw her 
standing on the standards and over the iron forest, sword in 
hand and w'alking over the Danish hosts ; after the victory he 
gives this land of England to Our Lady.* 
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Qlbert indeed knew tbat as he came to the CSiurch he im 
coming to Her : 

New I can scarcely remember a time when the Image of Our Lady 
did not stand up in my mind quite definitely, at the mention or the 
thought of all these things. 1 was quite distant from these things, and 
dnen doubtful about these things ; and then disputing with the world 
for them, and with myself against them ; for that is the condition be-* 
fore conversion. But whether the figure was distant, or was dark and 
mysterious, or was a scandd to my contemporaries, or was a challenge 
to myself - 1 never doubted that this figure was the figure of the Faith ; 
that she embodied, as a complete human being still only human, all 
that this Thing had to say to humanity. The instant I remembered the 
Catholic Church, 1 remembered her; when I tried to forget the 
Catholic Church I tried to forget her ! When I finally saw what was 
nobler than my fate, the freest and the hardest of all my acts of free- 
dom, it was in front of a gilded and very gaudy little image of her in 
the port of Brindisi that I promised the thing that I would do, if 1 
returned to my own land.^ 

In his Chaucer^ G, K. quoted with considerable amusement a 
learned critic who said it was ‘possible* that the poet had 
‘passed through a period of intense devotion, more especially 
towards the Virgin Mary*. ‘It is,* he comments. ‘It does occur 
from time to time. I do not quite understand why Chaucer 
must have “passed through** this fit of devotion; as if he had 
Mariolatry like the measles. Even an amateur who has encoun- 
tered this malady may be allowed to testify that it does not 
usually visit its victim for a brief “period**; it is generally 
chronic and (in some sad cases I have known) quite incurable.** 

The Queen of Seven Swords is the great expression of Gilbert’s 
‘chronic* love of Our Lady: 

And men looked up at the woman made for the morning 
When the stars were young, 

For whom more rude than a beggar’s rhyme in the gutter 
These songs were sung, 

*The Return of Eve* exemplified a favourite thought of his : 
when the journalist keeps repeating that the life of religion docs 

1. The Well and the Shallows^ pp, 176-7. 

2. Chancer,^, i2i. 
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not lie in dusty dogmas we should stop him with a great shout;, 
for he is wrong at the very start. It is from the seed of dogma 
and from that seed alone that all the flowers of art and poetry 
and devotion spring. In the days of his bQylK>od, when he 
thought of Our Lady with a vague and confused respect as 
*The Madonna’, he could not have written ‘The Return of 
Eve*. That flower came from the seed of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

Our Lady is the Mother of God and our Mother: this doc- 
trine blossomed as he wrote : 

1 found One hidden in every home 
A voice that sings about the house. 

A nurse that scares the nightmares off 
A mother nearer than a spouse 


Whe ^ -..v cjnce I saw; and there 

Wild as of old and weird and sweet 
In sevenfold splendour blazed the moon 
Not on her brow; beneath her feet. 

This poem, ‘The White Witch*, has in it a mingling of the 
old classical stories of his boyhood and the new light of Chris- 
tian reality. In The Everlasting Man he sees the myths as hunger 
and the Faith as bread. Men’s hearts to-day were withered be- 
cause they had forgotten to eat their bread. The hunger of t^e 
pagans was a healthier thing than the jaded sterility of the 
modem world. Our Lady was ready to give that world the 
Bread of Life once more. And as he meditated on the mystery 
of the Virgin Birth he saw God making purity creative. She 
alone who overcame all heresies could overcome the hideous 
heresy of birth prevention. 

That Christ from this creative purity 
Came forth your sterile appetites to scorn. 

So, in her house Life without Lust was bom, 

So in your house Lust without Life shall die. 

‘Gaude, Virgo Maria, cunctas haereses sola intcremisti/ 
Was this phrase from Our Lady’s office ringing in Gilbert*# 
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mind as he sang of the Seven Champions of Christendom dis- 
armed and worsted m the fight, going back to Our Lady to find 
that she had hidden their swords where the gospels tell us she 
hid and pondcied all things - in her heait’ I rom her wounded 
heart, Mary takes tht seNcn swords to rearm the saints who ha\e 
to reconquer the eai th 

Certainly he must ofu n have thought of the I itany So many 
\erses are based on it Our Loid as a bibv climbs the hory 
Tower of His Mother’s body and kisses the Mystic Rose of her 
lips 

A woman was His walkini* home 
1 otfleris Am On pio nobis 

And he thinks of the sun, moon, and stars as trinktts for her 
to play with 

With the grcit he irt a womm has 
And th^ lovt of little things 

For she is a woman Regna Angi.louirn, Queen of Powers 
and Archangels, sht jot belongs to thr huimn ru t 

Our I ady wtnt into a stimge counti), 

Our I , for she w is ours 
And had run on Uk litdt hill> behind the houses 
And pulbd ^-malJ floweis 
But she lose up and went into i su mpe countiy 
ith str-'iige thrones and pow e rs 

From a w cite r of e omment 'ind coti cspomK nc e that followed 
his conversion - challenging, scoining, rcjoiemg, welcoming, 1 
select two Utters tiom tlu two closest of Ciillnrl’s Catholic 
friends - Hilane Belloc and Miuiice Biimg 

1 VlII 2 2 

MY DFAR CILUtRT, 

I wijlc to ^ou, fiom lluse strange m nour dings, the fust lint upon 
the news ^ou ga\e mo I must write to )ou aoain when I have col- 
lected myself for my reietions arc abominably slow I have, how- 
ever, something to say immediate ly and that is why I wiite this very 
evening, just after seeing Lkinor off at the Station The thing I have 
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to say 1 $ this (I could not have said it before )our step I can ssn so 
now Before it would ha^e been like a selected pleading ) 1 he Catho- 
lic Church IS the exponent of Kcahty It is true Its doctrines in matters 
large and small are stitenients of what is This it is which the ultimate 
act of the intelligence accipts This it is which the will deliberately 
confirms And that is wh) 1 aith throui^h an act of the Will is Moral If 
the Ordnance Map tells us ihit it is ii miles to [i place] then, my 
mood of lassitude as I walk through the i iin at night miking it feel like 
1 use the Will ind say No My intelligence his been convinced 
and I compel m)sclf to ust it a^iinst m\ mood It is ii and though I 
feel in the depths of my being to hi\c gone 2o miks and more, I know 
It IS not yet 1 1 I hive gone * 

I am bv all my nature of mind sceptic i^ And is to the doubt of 
the soul I discover it to be fdsc i mood not a n nelusion My con 
elusion - anel thit of all nun who hive ever once eccn it - is the Faith 
Coipoiate, organized, a personality, teaching \ thing not a theory 
It 

To you, who hive the blessing of profound leligious emotion, this 
sttU ment may set m too desiccitc It is indeed n< t cnth^iistic It 
lacks me at 

It IS my misfoitunc In yemth 1 had it even till litcly Grief has 
cliawn the ]ukcs from it I ini alone ind unite!, the moic do I affirm 
the Sinctity, the llnity the Inf llibiJitv of the Catholic Church By my 
very isolttion do 1 the more iffirni it, as i min in a d< seit knows that 
water IS right lor man or as a wounded clog, not ible to walk, yet 
knows the wiy home 

The Catholic Church is the nitunl home ol the hum in spiiit The 
odd peispcctivc picture of life which looks like a mcimngless puz/le 
at first, seen from tint me stindpoiit tikes a complete older and 
meaning, like the skull in the [ictme of the Ambissadeiis 

So much for my j< june ee>ntiibulK n not without \ due, because 1 
know you regiul my luteliigcnee i p^r lous u ed Cod gave me for 
His own purposes, one bunding nothin^ to »nt 

but beyemd this there will <omc in time, d I sue my soul, the flesh 
of these bones which bones done I can de seiibe and teach 1 know — 
without feeling (an odd thing ii such a connexion) the rt ihty of 
Beatituelc which is the god of Cilholu Livin^ 

In hu urbe lux se>kniiis 
Ver lete mum pi\ pt re nnis 
f t actei n \ giudia 

O 


\ ours, 


H B 
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Maurice Banng wrote: 

2^: August 1922. 

Mr DEAR GILBERT, 

When I wrote to you the other day I was still cramped by the pos 
sibility of the news not being true aldiough I knevp it was true. Ijek 
was true at once. Curiously enough I felt it had happened before I sav 
the news in the newspaper at all, I felt that your ship had arrived at it 
port. But the more 1 felt this, the more unwilling I was to say any 
thing before 1 heard the news from a source other than the news 
papers. I gave way to an exi'ess, a foolish excess perhaps, of scruple 
But you will, I think, understand this. In writing to you the other da] 
I expressed not a tenth part of what I felt and feel and that baldly anc 
inadequately. Nothing for years has given me so much joy. I hav< 
hardly ever entered a church without putting up a candle to Our Lad] 
or to St Joseph or St Anthony for you. And both this year and las 
year in Lent I maile a Novena for you. I know of many other people 
better people far than I, who did the same. Many Masses were said foi 
you and prayers all over England and Scotland in centies of Holiness 
1 will show you some day a letter from some nuns on the subject, fi 
great friend of mine, one of the greatest saints 1 have known, Sistei 
Mary Annunciation of the Convent Orphanage, Upper Norwood 
used always to pray for you. She, alas, <lied last year. 

Did I ever quote you a sentence of Bernard Holland on the subjed 
of Kenelm Henry Digby when the latter was received? 

‘Father Scott . , , who, at last, guided him through the narrow dooi 
where one must bend one’s head, into the internal space and frecdon 
of the external and universal Catholic Church. ’ Space and freedom : tha 
was what I experienc cd on being received ; that is what I have beer 
most conscious of ever since. It is the exact opposite of what th< 
ordinary Protestant conceives to be the case. To him and not only tc 
him but to the ordinary English agnostic the convert to Catholicisn 
is abandoning his will and his independence, sometimes they thinl 
even his nationality ; at the best they think he is sheltering himself ir 
a walled garden ; at the worst they think he has closed on himself ar 
iron < 3 oor ; and shackled himself with foolish chains and sold his birth 
right for a crown of tinsel. 

And yet their own experience, the testimony of their eyes if the] 
would only use them, ought to suggest to them that they might per 
haps be mistaken. 

It would be dilTicult for anyone to make out a case for the Uneng 
lidmess of Manning or indeed of any prominent English Catholu 
whether a bom Catholic or a convert. 
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It *wonildil>e difficult for them to prove that Belloc msa vmter 
ing in independence. It would be difficult for them to convince any 
one that Father Vaughan and Lord Fitzalan were wearing foob’ 
caps 

And anybody who has thought about history or looked on at 
politics must have reflected that freedom resides where there is order 
and not where there is licence or no order 

It IS true in politics ; it is true m art It is the basis of our whole 
social life m England. Russia has just gnen us the most startling of 
object lessons. The English with their passion for Committees, their 
Club-rules and their well organized traffic, are daily realizing the fiict, 
however little they maj recognize the theory Only the law can give 
us freedom, said Goethe talking of art *Und das Gesetz kann nur die 
i rciheit geben * 

Well, all 1 have to say, Gilbert, is >\hat I think I have already said 
to you, and what I have said not long ago in a printed book That I was 
received into the Church on the Eve of Candkmass 1909, and it is 
perhaps the onij act in my life which 1 am quite certain I have never 
regretted Every day I live, the Church seems to me more tnd more 
wonderful, the Sacraments more and more solemn and sustaining; 
the voice of the Church, her liturgy, her rules, her discipline, her 
ritual, her decisions in matters of faith and Morals more and more 
excellent and profoundly wise and true and right, and h^r children 
stamped with something that those outside Her arc without There 1 
have found Truth and reality and everything outside Her is to me 
compared with Her as dust and shadow Once more God bless you 
and I ranees Please give her my love In my prayers for you I have 
always added her name 

Yours, 

MAUKICB. 

It was a bit of great good fortune, although at the time he did 
not feel it so, that the death of the New Witness m 1922, for lack 
of funds, left Gilbert some months for unintenupted creative 
thought before G. A ’5 Weekly took its place. Lawrence 
Solomon, friend of his boyhood and at this time a near neigh* 
bour, has told me not only how happy his conversion had made 
Gilbert but also how it had seemed to bring him increased 
strength of character Worry, he had ml I Maurice Banng, did 
not worry so much as of old because ol a fundamental peace* 
In this atmosphere were written two of his most important 
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books: St Fraacis of Avjsl, published 1923 ; The Everhsting Mav, 

In a poem he lias expressed his sen'^e of conversion as a new 
light that had transfigured life indeed of a new life given to 
him: 


Aftc i one moment when I bowed my head 

And the whole world turned over and cime upright, 

And I cimc out when the old road shone white, 

I walked the wa) ind heard what all men said 

They rattk reason out thiough many a sitvc 
That stores the sand and lets the gold go free 
And all these things are less than dust to me 
Because my name is Lazarus and 1 live ^ 

Both books shine with that light on the white road of man’s 
endeavour, thrill with that life Gilbert hit now the clue to 
history m his fingtis and he used it in( icisingly The Everlasting 
Man is the Orthodoxy of his latci life uid one dilfic ultj in dealing 
with It adequately was expussed in a httci fioin Willnm 
Lyon PIulps thanking the author foi ‘a mignihcint work of 
genius and ne\i r more ncsdtd than now I took out my pencil 
to mark the most unportint passages, but 1 quickly put my 
pencil in my pocket, for I found 1 had to nnik every sentence * 
Reading tlie l)0(;k for pci hips the seventh time 1 can only say 
(I hope without irrc rcnccy what (i K himself siys happens 
to those who can md the words of the Gospels ‘simply 
enough’ They ‘will hcl as if rocks had been 1 oiled upon them 
Criticism IS only words about woids , and of what use arc words 
about such words as these 

It would be much easier to give an outline of The l\crla\ting 
Man than of Oithodoxj^ much hauler to give an idea of it lor 
Orthodoxj consists ol a hundud biilliant arguments while The 
Everlasting Man really is a vision of history suppoited by a his- 
torical outline Comparing Ins own effoit with that of H G 
Wells, Chesterton says, ‘I do not believe that the best way to 
produce an outline of history is to rub out the lines.’ He is like 

1 Collated Po ms, ^^7, Iht* Convert* 
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Wells, however, in not being a specialist but claimmg ‘the 
right of the amateur to do his best with the facts the specialists 
provide’ - only their specialists are different specialists and 
their facts therefore largely different facts. 

Chesterton, unlike most converts, wrote concerning his own 
conversion the least mteicsting of his later books: but m The 
Everlasting Man he is not at all concerned with his own spiritual 
wayfaring, he merely wants to make everyone else look at what 
he has come to see at the end of the way The book is an at- 
tempt to get outside Man and thus see him as the strange being 
he really is . to get outside Chnstianit) and sec for the first time 
us uniqueness among the religions of tht world. Why are not 
all men aware of the uniqueness of Man among the animals and 
the uniqueness of the Church among religions? Because they do 
not really look at either lamiliaiity has dulled the edge of 
awareness. Men must be made to see them as though for the 
first time , and it is the towering ac hievement of this book that 
reading it we do so st e thi m T desire to help the reader to see 
Christendom from the outside in the sense of seeing it as a 
whole against the background of other histone things, just as 
I desire him to see humanity as a whole against the background 
of natural tilings. And I say that in both cases when seen thus, they 
stand out from their background like supc niatural things.’ This 
being his desire, he disides the book into two parts — ‘the first 
bt mg the main adventure of the human rat e in so far as it 
icmained heathen, and the second a summaiy of the real 
difference that was made b) il becoming Christian ’ 

Notable as the first part is, it is only a preparation for the 
second, whuh shows the Church not as one religion among 
many but as the only religion, for it is tht onlv Ihing that binds 
into one both Philosophy (or Thought) and Mythology (or 
Poetry), giving us a I ogos Who is also the 1 lero of the strangest 
story m the woild. He asks the roan who talks of reading the 
Gospels really to read them as he might read his <laily paper and 
to feel the torrifu shock of the words of Christ to the Pharisees 
or the behaviour of Clinst to the mon v changers to look at 
the uniqueness of the ChurcK that has died so often but like 
Her Founder has risen again from the dead. 
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Two untrue tUags^ he felt, were constantly reiterated about 
dbe gospel - one tmt the Churdhi had ov^laid and made diffi- 
cuh a plain and simple story: the other that the hero of this 
story was merely human and taught a morality suitable to His 
own age, inappb'cable in our more complicated society* To 
anyone who really read the Gospels the instant impression 
^oxJd be rather that they were full of dark riddles which only 
historic Christianity has clarified. The Eunuchs of the heavenly 
Kingdom would be an idea dark and terrible but for the historic 
beauty of Catholic virginity. The ideal of man and woman Mn 
one flesh’ inseparable and sanctified by a sacrament became 
clear in the lives of the great married saints of Christendom. 
The apparent idealization of idleness abo\e service in the story 
of Mary and Martha was lit up by the sight of Catharine and 
Clasre and Theresa shining above the little home at Bethany. 
The meek inheriting the earth became the basis of a new Social 
Order when the mystical monks reclaimed the lands that the 
practical kings had lost. 

Thus if the gospel was a riddle the Church was the answer to 
the riddle because both were created by One Who Knew: 
Who saw the ages in which His own creation was to find 
completion : Whose morality was not one of another age but 
of another world. 

It had been a fancy of his boyhood, caught from a fairy tale, 
that evil lurked somewhere in a hidden room of the human 
house and the human heart. He saw in the history of the an- 
cients a consciousness of the Pall, in the sadness of their songs 
a sense of ‘the Presence of the Absence of God’. But at Bethle- 
hem he saw the transformation that had come upon the whole 
race of man with that little local infancy concealing the mighty 
power of God who had put Himself under the feet of the 
world. 

It seems to me profoundly significant that Gilbert studied 
first in the Little Poor Man of Assisi what Christ could do in 
one ipfln before he came on to the study of what He had done 
in mankind as a whole, of Who He was Who had done it. For 
the man thus chosen embodied the ideals that Gilbert had seen 
dimly in his boyhood - ideals that most of us accept a little 
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ndltidatntly from the Church, but wh^ch had actually attracted 
him towaids the Chivrch. St hrancis 'had found die secret of 
life in being the servant and the secondary figure* . . *hc 
seems to have hked everybody, but especially those ivhom 
everybody disliked him for liking’ ‘He was above all thmgs 
a great giver, and he cared chiefly for the best kind of giving 
which IS called thanksgiving If another great man wrote 
grammar of assent, he may well be said to ha\e wnritten a 
grammar of acceptance, a grammar of gratitude. He undcT'- 
stood down to its veiy depths the theory of tlianks; and its 
depths are a bottomless abyss * 

The Everlasting Man and the St hranas seem to me the higlifest 
expression of Gilbeit’s mYsticism I have hesitated to use the 
word for it is not one to be used lightly, but I can find no other. 
Like most Cathidics I have been wont to believe that to be a 
mystic a man must first be an ascetic and Gilbert was not an 
ascetic in the ordinary sense But is there not fot the thinker 
an asceticism of the mmd, very starching, very punfjing? In 
his youth he had told B<ntlev that creative writing was the 
hardest of hai d laboui , that s< nse of the pre ssure of thought 
that made Newman call creative writing ‘getting nd of pam by 
pain* , the profound depression that often lollows, the exhaus- 
tion that seems like bottomless pit St Theresa said the 
hardest penance was easier tlian mental prayer was not much 
of Gilbert’s thought a contemplation ? 

Faith, thanksgiving, love, surely these far above bodily 
asec ticisni can so clear 4 man’s eyesight that he may fittmgl) be 
called a mystic since he sees God everywheie ‘The less a man 
thinks of himself, the more he thinks of his good luck and of all 
the gifts of God ’ Only a poet who was more than a poet could 
see so clearly of what like St Fiancis was. 

^Vhen wc sav that a poet praises the whole ciLation, we commonly 
mean only that he praises the whole cosmos But this soit of poet does 
really praise creation, in the sense of the act fW creation He praises 
the passage or transition from nonentit) to entit) , there falls here also 
the shadow of that archetypal image of *he bridge, which has given to 
the priest lus archaic and mysterious name The mystic who passes 
through the moment when there is nothing but God does in some 
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iense behold the beginningless beginnings in ^hich there was really 
nothing else. He not only appreciates everything but the nothing of 
which everything was made In a fashion he endures and answers even 
the earthquake irony of the Book of Job , in some sense he is there 
when the foundations of the woild are laid, with the morning stars 
singing together and the sons of God shouting for joy. 

But there was in all those years another element besides the 
giving of thanks and the joy of creation : an abiding grief for 
the sorrows of the sons of men and especially those of his own 
land. In this mood the Cobbett was written. 

Nine years separate the publication of William Cobbett from 
that of the Historjf oj England Wntten at the time when Eng- 
lishmen were fighting so magnificently, the latter had radiated 
G. K.*s own mood of hope, but to read Rural Rides^ to medi- 
tate on Cobbett’s England, and then turn to the England of the 
hour was not chceriul For Cobbett ‘did not draw precise 
diagrams of things as they were lie only had ti antic and fan- 
tastic nightmares of things as they are And these nightmares 
haunted Cobbett *s biographer 

What he saw was not an Fdcn thit cannot exist, but lather an In- 
ferno that can exist, and even that dots exist Whit he saw was the 
perishing of the whole English powci of self suppoit, the growth of 
cities that drain and diy up the countryside, the growth of dense 
dependent populations nicapalde of finding their own food, the top- 
pling triumphs of machines over men, the sprawling omnipotence of 
financiers over patriots, the herding of humanity in nornidic masses 
whose veiy homes are homeless, the terrible necessity of peace and 
the terrible probability of war, all the loading up of oui little island 
like a sinking ship , the wealth that may mean famine and the culture 
that may mean dcspiir , the bit id of Midas and the sword of Damo- 
cles. In a word, he saw whit we see, but he saw it when it was not 
there. And some cannot see it - even when it is there ^ 

Two men had written of the Refoimation as Uic ultimate 
origin of these evils at a time when it was still the fashion to 
treat it as the dawn of all good I ingard, himself a Catholic, 
had wntten cautiously, with careful documentation and 
moderate tone. Cobbett, a Piotestant, had written hastily and 

r. Cobbttt^p 2 7 2 Cobbett^^p ’4> if* 
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furiously, but both men had drawn in essentials the same pic- 
ture. Chesterton suspected that Cobbett was treated with con- 
tempt, Lingard with respect, largely because of the difference 
in the tone of the two men. Lingard spoke restrainedly but 
Cobbett’s voice was raised in a loud cry : 

He was simply a man who had discovered a crime; ancient like 
many crimes ; concealed like all crimes. He was as one who had found 
in a dark wood the bones of his mother, and suddenly knew she had 
been murdered. He knew now that Fngland had been secretly slain. 
Some, he would say, might think it a matter of mild regret to be ex- 
pre cd in murmurs. But when he found a corpse he gave a shout ; and 
if fools laughed at anyone shouting he would shout the more, till the 
vorld should be shaken with that terrible cry in the night. 

It is that ringing and arresting cry of ‘Murder!* wrung from him as 
he stumbled ovei ihose bones of the dead England, that distinguLshes 
him from all his contemporaries.^ 

Yet, for the Christian, hope remains : no murdfe^r can be the 
end. ‘Christianity has died many times and risen again; for it 
had a God who knew tlie way out of the gra\e,' This quotation 
is from the chapter called ‘live Deaths of the Faith' in The 
tvcrJasting Man, Several times in the book Chesterton puts 
aside tempting lines of thought with the remark that he intends 
to de\eIop them later - in one of the unwritten books that he 
always felt were so much better than those he actually wrote. 
Would any human life have been long enough to de\clop them 
all? Anyhow, even the whole of this life was not available. 

As 1 turn to the story of the weekl) paper rising again from 
its ashes 1 ask myself the question 1 have often asked; was it 
worth while? I cannot answer the question. Something of his 
manhood seemed to Gilbcit bound up with this struggle, and it 
may be he would have been a lesser man had he abandoned it. 
And yet at moments imagining the poetry, the philosophy that 
might have been ours - another White Horse, another Ever/ 

A fan - I am tempted to wish that these yt jrs had not thus been 
sacrificed to the paper wliich enshrined his brother's memory, 

i. jbiJ,, pp. i7<» -7. 
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Could Gilbert have divided his life between literary work, 
his home at Fop Meadow, and those othei elements called in 
the Avtobiography ‘Friendship and Foolery*, that life might well 
have been as he himself called it ‘indefensibly fortunate and 
happy* But he could not Part of his philosophy of joy was 
that thanks must be given for sunsets, for landelions, foi 
beech trees, for home and fiitnds And this thanks could only 
be the taking of his part in the fight He would never, he once 
said, have turned of his own accord to politics it is aiguable 
that It would have been belter if he nc vc r had But his brothc r 
had plunged into the fray with that very politic ul paper the 
'New Witness and his brother’s death had left it m Gilbert’s 
hands He felt the task to be a sacred hgic), and when the 
paper died for lack of funds his> one thought was how to start 
It again 

I or many months he kept the oflicc in be ing and paid salaries 
to a skeleton staff, consisting of Mr Cjandcr, the deaf old mana- 
ger, Miss Dunham (now Mrs Phillips), and an office boy Mr 
Titterton would stroll in and play cricket with the office bo) 
with a paper ball and a walking stick Lndless discussions were 
held as to how to re-start the paper and whetht r under the old 
name or a new one* Bernard Sliaw had his own view both of 
the title ~ It should be ‘Chesterton’s’ - and of the contents. 
He gave a special warning that the paper must not be too 
Catholic, to which he added his own doubts as to the reality 
of G. K ’s Catholicism 

. . Faith IS a curious thing I believe that )Ou would not have be- 
come a professed official Catholic if you did not believe that you 
believe m transubstantiation , but I hnd it quite impossible to believe 
that you believe in transubstantiation any more than, say. Dr Saleeby 
does. You will have to go to Confession next Easter; and 1 find the 
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spectacle ^ the box, your portly kneeling figure, the poor devil in* 
side wishing you had become a Fireworshipper instead of coming 
there to shake his soul with a sense of his ridiculousness and yours •» 
all incredible, monstrous, comic, though of course 1 can put a perfect 
literary complexion on it in a brace of shakes. 

Now, however, I am becoming personal (how else can I be sin-* 
cere?). Besides 1 am going on too long and the lunch bell is ringing. 
So forgi\e me, and don’t bother to answer unless you cannot help it. 

The specimen advance number was published before the end 
of 1904.. In the leading article G. K. gave his reasons for agree- 
ing to call the paper G. Weekly. He had first viewed the 
proposal with a ‘horror which lias since softened into loathing*. 
He had looked for a title that should indicate the paper's 
policy. Birt while that policy was in fact a support of human 
normality : well-distributed property, freedom and the 
family - yet the surrounding atmosphere was so abnormal that 
‘any title defining our doctrine makes it look d/^:trmaire*. A 
name like The Dntiibutive Review would suggest that a Distri- 
butist was like a Socialist, a crank or a pedant with a new 
theory of human nature. ‘It is so old that it ha.s become new. 
At die same time I want a tide that <loes suggest that the paper 
is controversial and that this is the general trend of its con- 
troversy. I want something that will be lecognized as a flag, 
however fantastic and ridiculous, that will be m some sense a 
challenge, even if the challenge be received only with genial 
derision. 1 do not w^ant a colourless name ; and the nearest I can 
get to something like a symbol is merely to fly my own colours.' 

Although the paper was never exclusively ( atholic, that flag 
was for G, K., as it had been for Cecil, of a very definite 
pattern and very clear colours : religiously the |>aper stood for 
Catholic Christianity, socially for the theory of small owner- 
ship, personal responsibility, and property. It was in strong 
opposition especially to Socialism and even more to Com- 
munism. Bernard Sliaw, Gilbert once said, wanted to distribute 
money among the poor - ‘we want to distribute power*. 

During the last part of Cecil’s editorship his wife had been 
Assistant Editor of the New Witness and she had so continued 
when Gilbert first became Editor. But she was neither a Catholic 
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nor a Distnbutist Religion seems not at that time to have 
interested her, and her political outlook was gradually approxi- 
matmg more and mort closely to Russian Communism In her 
latest book she has dismissed Distributism as ‘quite without 
first principles’ and ‘a pious hope and no more’ Obviously it 
was impossible for Gilbert to start his new paper Mith an 
Assistant Editor in entire disagreement with his slews 1 have 
sometimes wondi red wh^ ther his intense dislike of having to 
tell Mrs Cecil this was not almost as strong a factor in the 
delay as the money pi obit m 

There was no bicak in thiir relations she went on writing 
for the paper, doing chiefly the dramUic criticism But it is 
clear from her own account of the incident that she wholly 
misconstrutcl Ciilbert’s attitude, and did not realize how far 
she herself had diiftcd from recil’s views as wtll as from 
Gilbert’s 

Shaw wrote about Gilbtit’s salars 

The £500 'i ir is ab uid Do vou rt ih/< thit it is £2^0 il pn war 
rates, and sul jtet to ht i\y taxation net /£ pre wir £1 82 loj oJ? 
\ou base sold ytuisdf into slm jy loi ten \ t us jor I3 I 05 2 f a week 
Are you quite mad? Mike it it Itisl £i,joo, plus piyimnl lor copy 

Of coui*se It was not nurclv a qui')lu)n of inadequate pay- 
ment for his work as time went on, a largt jinrt of the financial 
burden of the papir had to bt earned by him Lord Howard 
de Waldtn helped jjtncrously and so did Mr t hivtrs Other 
donations cami in but mostly vi.ry small oms No proper 
accounts wcie kept no watch on how tin money went And 
from time to time Gilbert would pay oft a printing bill of £400 
01 so and go abend hoping loi betUr turns llu. money aspect 
did not worry Iiim, I think, at fust I belt was always moic to 
be made by a little extra tiforl though a time was to come 
when every evtia effort weaned him cruelly But there was 
one thing he could not bear ~ quarrels on the Board or on the 
staff and above all the suggestion that lie should adjudnate 

‘He was a bid judge of men,’ one of his staff told me ‘He 
never shuked an intelltctual issue , but in a pia<lical crisis he 
vsras Inclined to slide out ’ 
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‘He could never/ said another, ‘stand up to accusations 
from one man against another/ 

The first start was made with the existing stafF of three Miss 
Dunham was sub editor and was usually left to see the paper 
through the prtss G K would come up onct or twice a week 
and dictite his own ai ticks 

‘You never knew when he was coming/ she says, ‘but you 
always knew when lie was there by the smell of his cigar/ He 
was practically a chain smoker and he always used the same 
brand I (e left drawings the blotter and ever) thing else He 
had no idea of time anil when he said, ‘I think TH go out now/ 
he might staj out an hour or so, or he might not return at all 
1 ighting a cigar or cigarette he would make a sign in the air 
with the match 1 k never omitted this ntial, and Miss Dunham 
thinks It became likt tapping the railings was to Dr Johnson 
‘He usid to come in and swing about on his htlk feet/ she 
Slid And It IS true that his feet, like his von ^ seemed too 
small to belong to tht rest of him Her great dilhculty was 
that she could not get liiin to re'^d and sclcs^t among the con- 
tributions too ofun tins was hit to her and she kit pamfull> 
inadequate lor the task 

I or the iirst >iar all the Notes of the W< ck were written bN 
G K Ihen he got Mr Iiltciton as Assistant Irclitor and after 
that, said the Assistant Editor with simplicity, "itou couliin’t 
alwa)s tell gooil Iilterlon Irom bad Chesterton * hvervone 
who woiktel it the efhec aJored G K especially the ‘little’ 
people, typists, secretaries, office bovs 

‘He was jo kind/ Miss Dunlnm said ‘ffe inver got angrv 
He never minded being intcrrupU d If his pipcrN blew away he 
never got impiticnt His pitn n< e hurt one ’ Slio had nevtr 
seen him angiy 

That the j>apcr was ever got out seems wonderful, as the 
staff recall those davs Yet I think thit all the stones about 
Gilbert’s mifficicni) as Editor hive contiibutcd towards an 
impiession that I shared m) self until qUite htil) thit G k ’5 
Weekly was inuncisurably infeiior to the hew Going 

more carefully thiough the files I have begun to question tliat 
impression 

in 
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Hie paper was produced under certain obvious disadvan- 
tages. Even spending some days a week in London and tele- 
fdioning freely, it is not easy to edit a paper from the countiy. 
Gilbert thought of himself as a bad editor, and was not in feet 
a very good one. The contnbutions he accepted were uneven 
in quality: both leaders and Notes of the Week when not 
written by him tended to be weak imitations of either himself 
or Belloc ~ tinged at times with an air of omniscience tolerable 
in Belloc but quite intole/able in his imitators. Just occasion- 
ally the equally unedited Notes and Leader were m contradic- 
tion of each other. Yet the paper remains an exceedingly 
interesting one Analysing my earlier and later impressions I 
concluded that my eailier feeling of boredom sprang from the 
inevitable effect of the New Witne^i coming first and therefore 
having been read first It is a disadvantage of consistency that, 
as Bernard Shaw remarked, you have said the same thing, you 
have told the same stoiy, so often as the years go by. 

Taking a rest of a year and returning fresh to G K V/ceklf 
I was surprised at finding how much I enjoyed leading it and 
also at finding that it had been of more practical use to the 
cause it served than I remembered The trend of the whole 
world is to make the State powerful and the family powerless 
It was something that m these years G K.^s Weekly should have 
helped to smash two bills of this nature - the Mental Deficiency 
and the Canal Children’s Bills Both these aimed at taking 
children from their parents, the first m the cause ol liealth, the 
second in that of education Against both Gilbert wrote 
brilliantly and successfully. 

C. K,^s Weekly has much more G K. in it and quite as much 
Belloc as in the earlier years of the New \^jtness, Enc Gill, long 
a friend of the Chestertons, became the chief contributor on 
art. In he spent a night at Top Meadow to discuss the 
policy of the paper, especially with reference to industrialism 
and art. A little later the Gills moved from Wales much nearer 
to Beaconsfieid and the two men met feirly often. Gill’s letters 
are intercstmg. They are mostly before the visit to Beacons- 
field and pro^bly led to it. He begins by attacking Gilbert 
for "(i) supporting Orpenism as against Byzantinism and (2) 
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thinking that the art of painting began with Giotto^ wher^ 
Giotto was really much more the end * 

In the first state of effervescence the labour he delighted in 
quite deadened the pam of the Editor’s chair. Gilbert was pre- 
pared if necessary to write the whole paper and to treat it as a 
variant on the Toy Theatre or the Sword Stick. 

He proposed various changes after a few months’ running, 
and introduced them thus : 

We should be onl) too glad if for this week onlv our readers would 
have the tact to retire and have us aloni We arc in a Hegelian condi- 
tion, a condition not so much of Being as of Ik-coming And no 
generous person should spy on an unfortunate fellow crtatuie who is 
going through the hoiiible and degra hng expincncc of being a 
Hegelian It is even moie embarrassing than bting caught m the very 
act of evolution, which ever) deal headed peison would desire to 
avoid 1 

In this number he began The Return of Don Quixote and also a 
sort of scrapbook. He invited contributions dealing with every 
sort of approach to Distributism and promised ‘more than 
one senes of constiuclive proposals anti definite schemes of 
legislation We do not promise that all these schemes will 
exactly agree with each other or that we shall agree with all of 
them. Some will be more conscrvativ c, some more drastic than 
our own view.’ This article ends on an ambitious note. Very 
varying schemes will be admitted, but the idea of the paper 
will thereby be strengthened not destroyed - 

For what we dtsire is not a piltry party piogiamnie hut a Renais- 
sance 

It was not the first tune he had demanded a revolution but, 
as the depression hit our country and Big Business seemed less 
and less capable of coping with it, the demand became more 
understandable and the fight against Monopoly more ui^ent. 

A thinking man should always attack the strongest thing in his own 
time. For the strongest thing of the tin\e is always too strong. . . . The 
great outstanding fact and ieature of our time is Monopoly * 
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I have already referred to a debate on Monopoly between 
Chesterton and Mr Gordon Selfndge, in which Selfndge, witli 
the familiar unreality of the millionaire, maintained that there 
was no such thing. Anyone was free to open a store in rivalry 
of Selfndge or to start a paper that should eclipse the Daily 
MaiV The only ical monopoly, he added gracefully, W'as that 
of a genius like Chesterton whose work the oidmary man 
could not emulate. The grateful compliment Chesterton 
answered bj oflenng to diare liis last epigram with Mr Sel- 
fridge: but as to the main contention, what could he say? It 
was at once too easy and absolutely impossible to answer such 
a speech - or more truly such a speaker, only in a Country of 
the Blind could he have won a heaimg. But Chesterton per- 
severed. Even in 1904 the shadow of large-scale unemplo)- 
ment had begun. And at this singularly inappropriate time 
came the Finpiie L\hibition at WcnibKy In (he failure of its 
appeal Chesterton saw hope for he b<lie\td that from a 
frank facing of truth his countiy might yet conquer tlu 
coming perils. 

That was the ital weakness of WiiTihk> , thit it so completely mis- 
took the r nghsh Umpci ament as to appeal to a ^tale moo^l Ir appealed 
to a stale mood of succ css , when we' nc c d Ir ippeil to a new and more 
noble mood of failure, 01 at least ol peril The J-nglisli no longer 
care to be told ui an trnpiro on whieh liie sun nt.\ei sU» Id] them 
the sun is setting, and they will fight though the battle go agiinst them 
to the going down of the sun il tliev do nor stay it, like Joshua 

We seiiously propose that F nglmd should tiki lu r stand among tlic 
unhappy njtions, it js too dismal a fate to go on being cnic of the 
happy ones Wc must be as proud as Sfairi and Poland and Serbia, 
nations made mine dear to thin loveis b) tluir disisteis ('>ur dis- 
asteib have begun, but they do not seem to Inve cndeired us to any- 
body m paitKular Our soirovv has rome, but we gam no cxlia 
loyalty by it. I he lime has come to claim our eiown of thoins, or at 
least not to cover it any longer with such c xetedinuly faded flowers ^ 

Chesterton was haunte^d by the eeitainty of the Second 
World War. lie had seen the Prussian peril conquered : he saw 
it rising again. Even before the advent of Hitler he knew that 
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ttie trJbe which had stolen from Austria and Denmark, had 
invaded hrance and crushed Poland was without rejicntance, 
and he feared that again the stupidity (or the gntd) behind 
English and American polic) wis gning it anothti oppoitunity 
- ‘Those sturdy Teutons,’ he wrote iionieall>, from whom 
we were descended up to the outbieak ol the (ii<at War, and 
fioin whom we are now showing sijrns of lx descended 
again ’ 

He SdW it as one and the sinie h^ht a he ithcnish 

money power anel lie a then Priissii And the beating of the 
d^rk wings of eneinv deiophnt*> seiunded m his d re mis As 
caily as 190^ h< wrote i Christnns plas of St George ind the 
Dngon in which the lurkisli Knight enihodnel hi^ Msion of 
Piussii and St George spoke prophetic illv lor 1 nglaiul 

^ SIN 1 e i 01 c I 1 kne \v thit this is iirt 
While \t I linn c in do imn c in e ncluu 
llu ucli >ou shill k 0 11 Iiws ol hirht inJfi^hiu 1 

^t()ltllre elnnl rlicm 1 tiltin^ Mrd, 
lh< ii h non hud is It 01 1 ^1 )vt 1 ol is | ission 
N 1 in hill 1 1 1 l e r n 111 h 11 1 1 nu it hud, 

^lul \ Ik n in irni\ in \( ui he 11 lire hnus 
u shill I r 1 miilv s who wen iKvt i sni Is 

(/"/i j wouri mb thtr in] r/it, Jodoi (iii n th HlIp o] tK Tvikish 
knijht ) 

PKi N e > ss W h\ sh )ultl we j itch this | ink up 141111 ^ 

W h) sht ultl V ii l\\ i\s win I w in in 1 1111 
hid liiiu not e ut the h g hut tut tl e, 1 jss 

s s r \ r e i o I ( I i w ill IK t lire upeui ni\ 1 sMi 1 I ei oss 

i KTNe tss II If u 1 n rht re, woiil J ht Ivt > )u est )| c 

sMNTe.fe>Rcr I uii hi (onfjutroi met nc t his pt 

nocTOR he nit o sure ol eemejueTin^ He sinll rise 
On lighte r lett < n feet ihit v lult th kit 
Seitnc c sh ill ni ike a might) foeit and ne w , 

1 iirht IS the ft iilie 1 ket of Ptiscus flew, 

I eing IS the seien leagued boots in liks gone Iw, 

Ihis shill be stride the sei md iide the skv 
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Ihus shill he fl), and heal abo\e your nitjon 
Tht chdun^ pinions of Apocaljpst, 

\ l . shall !)(. (htp sea hsh m palt prostration 
llnik i the sky toini ol Ins il>ing ships 

When tt:!n>i ^hovt >our cities, dropping doe)n , 

Ml ill shut dl I n^hml in i lmij>hss tomb, 

'Voui nulows incl voui < iplniis nov\ loiloin 

Shill bt no sikr tlun the dt ul tht\ mouin 

Whin ill th II lights gKw dnk then liMsgrow gii\, 

W hit will thi sc widows ind those c ijihins si\ 

SMNicicjRci Saint (jc oi »e loi VU ] , l-n^hnd 

c 

It IS <as> foi tin \oung to un<h rtakc haul things they ne\cr 
know how haul they arc And thc\ arc ccitain of success The 
‘lessons oi txpciicncc’ signily to tlic young tint other men 
ha\e laihd then own txptncncc sinll teach others the mean 
ing oi suece s But to begin agim at hltj, with the sp^eid 
spiing of south gon< ind with the sid lessom ol one’s own 
i*\|)erienct m tli mind this cills iiuleul lor ^ rate coinage 
Gilbeit knew ill the- cost in time e ni igv, mont y, and re put i 
tion that he would base to |n> tint h< did pi\ And he 
stood jnciei'ingly aloiu Ctcil’s Ind been the in e parable loss, 
hut others ol the old eiicic were diopping out and their 
places we le not lilletl 

The gull between tlie So( nlist group mil the Distrihulist 
had become iir moic obviou tlnn ol \ou Slnvv and Wills 
would still wiiti loi Cj K , but only bceiuse lie was then 
frund II I ^ fcihs, il Desmond MeCirthv today eontn 
buted, It vsould, too, be ehieily Irom alleetion lot Gilbert 
One aiticle by Mr McCarthy descubed the old days when the 
original he Witness wis in being md he, Cecil, md Belloc sat 
around the table editing it uul sticking triolets thiown oil in 
hot Iiasti into those nistj Iittk spaces lelt by articles thit 
did not cjuite lit, or supplying thue or loui aitiehs and a 
Balhde Urbane while the pnnteis wilted 

We line to piint i triolet 

Wht n sj)a< t is i lamounng foi i 

Me tiy to put il oft ^nd yet 
Wc hive to print \ tiioUt 

ill 
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It 1^ with infinite regrd 

That \\c a<Imjt the iilly pattei 
We ha\ 0 to print a ti lolt t 

N\ hen space is t laiiKiutinu for mattci 

SucJi joyous SCI ambles arc proper to youth, and now none of 
them were young. 

All authois worthy ('I the name ha\c found their own plat 
ii^rm and made permaiunt engagoPKnts by mKldtc life* pro- 
fessional men are absorbed by work and lile* tluy simply had 
not lime to gi>e as of \ore to buihl up this mw-old venture 

The names of Shaw and Wells tontnuii to ap[)ear among the 
contributois, often enough in religious ckhate. Reading the 
files an<l visiting tin* two men to talk of Cilhcrl, I madt one 
discovery that is cuiums fioin vvhuluvtr s‘de you look at it 
Two able ami nuked brilliant men Intiaycd not only an 
amazing dogice of ignorance cimctinmg the tenets of Catho- 
lu isni but also a bland coiiMcfion that th» v l‘nevv^hem well 
Wells in conversation basic! his claim on the fact that he had 
long been closely actjunntcd with an c\-nnn Shaw, I fancy, 
felt he must know all about si/inc thing that liad surrounded 
him in inlancy for, as the ic\ukr mu^t !)a\e noticed, he is 
much preoccupied by the thought ol his Irish descent and 
^duc ation 

But what scHms to m*' i\cn straujizc r about the situation is 

o 

the absence on the Catludu side ol am elloit to explain to 
these nun the doctrines thev misc construed I ven Ciilbeit was 
pcriiaps too inut h inclined siniplv to play the fool in high- 
spirited fashion with thoso who atticked the laith in his paper 
or othci papeis. But then how well he plaved it! 

I Icie are some imaginary inten twson 

. tlu icccnllv flisioccrcd tiacts ul an actuil historual Hood, a 
disc oven which Ins shaken the Christian woild to its foundations by 
Its apj)are*nt agre t mont w il h tlu Book of Cit ne ‘^is. . 

The Dean of St Paul’s nniaikcd ‘I do no ce that there is any 
cause kn alaim, Protestantism is ‘till founded on an impregnable 
rock* on thjt dorp and stiong found^e >n of disbelief in the Bible 
which supports the spnitual and intellectuil life i>l all tiue Christians 
to-day. Even if dark doubts should arise, and it should seem for the 
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moment as if certain pass«igts in thiL Scripture story yierc true, wc 
must not lose heart , the cloud \sill pass and we have still the pnet 
hss possession ol llu Optn IhbU , with all its incxhnustibJt supply ol 
errors incl inconsistciicjcs *1 eontinuil soutcc ol inliicst to seholirs 
and 1 pviimneut l)ul^^'uk i^imst Romt 

Mr H ti Wells exclaimed ! im interested in the flood of the 
futuie not in any c I these Utile lex d floods that may ln\e tiken place 
m the pist 1 want i broader hi^cr nioic complete ind co ordinatid 
soit e>f flood 1 1 loo( tint will it illy emer the whole ground 1 want 
to get people t) undeistirid tint in the futnic we shiU not clivulc 
watt r, in this petty w-i>, into p< tty little ponds ind lik* s -ind rneis 
It will be one bi r sitisl\in^ thin^ the sinie everywhere 4prcs jnoj k 
Deluge Bellor in his boonsli bno/\ wiy iiiiy cpiesti in my knowledge 
ol ficnch I ul I lino tint ciuotition will settle him ’*• 

On the favourite topic ot modem idvti tise mcnl, having 
read an cssiy which siul tint good siUsmanship nmle ‘every- 
thing in the. girelen Imutilul , (jillxit igain thought ol Lden 

There was onlv one ictoi in tint me lent dnmi who se< ins to Inve 
hid my itil tileiil loi sihsiinnslnp IK seems te line undeitiken to 
deliver the jie < ds with ewetly the iiv^^ht prelmimu es of pi onuses iml 
praise He knew ill il iit i Iveitise mciit we iiiiy si\ he knew ill 
about publicity ih u h net it tlx m >iii« nt idclussmT i \n\ hrge 
public He not r nly tool up (h< slo^m ( f 1 it Muit Itiiit but he 
distinctly eh cJ ueil tint in> custoim is puielnsin^ his piitie uhr brand 
of fruit would imtanllv become is gods \t^ ) is this is ewctly whit is 
piomiscd to tilt pure base IS of i very pit< nl me In me, popular tunic, 
saline draught oi nccheirnl wine i1 th^ prest 1 1 di\ there cm In no 
question that he was in i K iixe <i his i^e It is \ti i rdiniiy that 
humanitv, which bt^iii with th q ph and ciul d vviih he pitert 
medicine has not c n ri vet b< ce me esietlvhke uo Is It is still moic 
extraoidinaiy (in I jiroinblv the result e I i iinlicious intcipohtion liy 
priests at a liter dite> th t the letoid ends with euiii e xtrioichnaiy 
remarks to the eifeet lint one thus pursuing the bi i ^ht caiee i of Sales 
mansbip is condemned to eriwl on his stomu h and eat a git at dc d ol 
dirt ® 

The relation between Belloc and the paper, as bet^ween 
Belloc and Gilbert himself, was a unic|ue on Not indeed its 
‘onlie begetter’, he was equally with Cecil begetter of the 
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original paper and its first editor He was Gilbert’s chief 
guide to the historical and political scene of T urope Both men 
shared, had fought all their lives for, their ideas of Freedom, 
the Tamil), Restoration ot Propert), and all that is mvoKed m 
Catholic Chnstianity And Belloc said repeated!) that he had 
no platform foi the continuous ovpnssion ol these ideas 
Such books as his C ruisc of the hona still found as \s ide a public 
as had I he Path to Kome a cjuartcr ol a century eailier, and in 
those books his philosophy may be lead But h<‘ had, too, 
urgent commciilarus to make on fouign Aftaiis and Current 
politics and for tlifsc G K \ WeckJ Ixcimo his platlorm as 
completely a* the Nen \Vttne<:s had been m the past To Gilbert 
this appeared one chitf valm of his paper in an aiticle from 
^\hlch I quote in the in \t chapter lu it as one of the two 

reasons for which lu toiled to keep G K 'i Uctklj in existence 

Week by wci k Belloc , on Current oj 1 oieign Affairs, wrote 
of what was happemnir and what would pre stonily •come of it 
And who can sas, uadmg those iiluhs to div, that it would 
not ha\( ehaiigc'd the histon ol the wai that wa. so sure to 
come had our stitc'smen read and heeekd the aualvsis for 
instance of the peril ot the acropluu, of the threat to the 
1 mpiK fiorn Japan, the iinpoitanee ot kcipmi^ Itds’s fiicnd- 
fchip m the Medile iranean, the giowin^ strength of Cicrman) 
anci the awful risk we took m allowing h< r to it arm, m failing 
to arm against ht i ^ 

ihe fear ol some leiiible disastei is evei present in Belloc’s 
article-s and eser broodtd on by the tdiior lie lallied his 
forces to urge, week after week, the possible' alternative to 
disaster the le'eose ry b) the People of 1 nglanci of power and 
ficedoni, the restoration ol I ngl'iicl ti> its place in a restored 
1 urope, freed fiesni the Citrnian nvnac< Despite the natural 
high spirits a e e rtain gloona and moie than a tone h of lu'n cness 
mark tlic woik ed these ytais 'Munming up *the twenties’ of 
the century, Chcsteiton saw them aj> ngulail) bankrupt 
spiritually and inlclle dually, and lie loiosaw from their 
sowing a miserable hanest 
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To iajr \\c mint ha\c Soc’dhsm or ( apitah*,m is like saj^ing h<? 
muu choov hetwem all men ^oinq into monasteries anJ a few mm 
having harems If / denied such a sesiuil aJtcrnatnc J should not 
need to call mi self a monocftimist / should he conhnt to mil muclj 
a man, 

Ai-Kamt iiuTnlui of C, k \ Wctllj, No\tinlni 

From G, k,'s WceUj grow thv i ai bit fist irACxUi, 
Its start in 190b was maiktJ hv intense enthusiasm, and its 
progress was recorded week bv week in tlie paper The in- 
augural meeting took place m T sso\ Hall, 1 ssex Street, Stiand, 
on 17 September 1906 G K summed up their aim in the 
words . ‘ Their simjde idea was to restore posse ssu>n ’ He adeb d 
that I rancis Bacon had long ago said ‘Propeitx is like muck, 
It is good oni> d it be spiewd ’ flu following week the first 
committi'c* meeting took place, t In ste^rfon was elected 
President 

In October another meeting of the central blanch was held 
in Pssex Hall to elebatc ‘Ha\e \\»‘ lost I ilierts i'* fho 
Crojdon and Biiiningham blanche^ weii‘ arianging meetings, 
(1. K. eonh rreej with the members of the Mane hester blanch, 
and Glasgow announced that it was e>nl\ awaiting the christen- 
ing to form a branch Bath held its hist public meeting, with 
the Mayor in the chair, and the meeting had to oveillow into 
a very large hall. 

It is cle^ar that Gilbert’s liopes at this stage ran high He had 
not dreamed that the inititd success of the 1 c'ague* would be so 
gieat. Recording a scmsatioiial increase in the sale of the paper^ 
he wrote on 13 No\e*mbcT i<iOb: ‘It was wlicm we laced 
defeat that we wore* surprise‘d by victoiy, and we aie quite 
serious m belie^ing that this is part of a practical philosophy 
that may yet outlast the philosophy of bluff.* 

bather Vincent McNabb has said truly that there are no 
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words for the real things. Thus Distributism is not only a 
rather ugly word but also a word holding less than half the 
content of the idea they were aiming at. Belloc covered more 
of it in the title of his book: The Restoration ojVropertj^ while 
perhaps a better name still was The Outline of Sa/iip^. This 
Chesterton had chosen for a series of articles that became a 
book. He was asking for a return to the sanity of field and 
workshop, of craftsman and peasant, from the insanity of 
trusts and machinery, of unemplojinent, over-production and 
starvation. *We «ire destroying food because we do not need it. 
We are staning men because we do not need them.’ 

After the first meeting of the League, the notes of the week 
recorded that the printing order for the paper based on actual 
demand had risen in two weeks from 4,6^0 to 7,000. ‘Of 
course we owe everything to the League which in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow^ Cro}don, Chatham, Worthing, Chorley, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Batli, and London has mad^ the news- 
agents aware of the paper,’ By 27 November the sales had 
risen to over 8,000. Then was held the first formal meeting 
of the central branch of the League, at which it was agreed: 
‘that members should make a habit of dealing at small shops’. 
They should avoid even small shops which sweat their em- 
ployees, each branch should prepare a list oF small shops for 
the use of its members. 

And that is only a Ix^s^inniiii.’. We hope to enlist the support ol the 
small farmer and the small master craftsman. We hope, little by little, 
to put the small producer in touch with the small retailer. We hope 
in the end to establish within the state a community, almost self- 
supporting, of men and women pledg**d to Distrihuti'^m, and to a large 
extent practising it. I css and less, '^hen, \Ni!l the juggling ot finance 
have power over us ; lor it does not matter what thev call the counters 
when you are exchanging hams lor handkerchiefs, or pigs lor pianos. 

. The ‘Cockpit* is worth reading daring the months that 
follow, for here were voiced any criticisms that the readers 
had to make of the paper and of the League - any criticism that 
the League had to make of itself. There was plenty. Many 
leaguers and readers felt, for instance, that the spirit of criti- 
cism of others w'as too fully developed in the paper, so that 
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when attempts were made to act on distnbutive principles 
by people not m league with the League they were given short 
shrift instead of meeting even modified encouragement The 
League was btggid to spend more time darilying its principles, 
less time in criticism But much more fundamental was the 
constantly itcuneni question When is the league going to 
begin to do something^ To this the answer, given often by 
G K himself, was that, while the league hoped m lime to 
create that communit) of which lie had written, its own work 
was only tint of Piopaganda - of a wider an<l wider dissemina- 
tion of the prinuplcs of Distributism Ihcir work, they said, 
was to talk 

I wonder whtllicr as time went on lu d d not recall his own 
old comparison bt tween tfie tally Lhnstnn and the modem 
Socialist bor Distnhutists fai more than Socialists should have 
been vowed to action fhcre was a grave danger both of 
making thtir propaganda ineffective 1>> lick of e'xample and 
of weakening thennt Ives as l^istiibutists 

Yet there wt ic man) difficulties m tin n path, some of which 
may best lx seen it we go bick a little ami it t ill the wa) in 
which the I ntx heal Ktium \^\arum was uceived l)\ Calhtilits 
at the cml of the last centurv Wiitlen m buropc wheie the 
remains ol tlx iixdicval social slrm ture still hmxrcHl on tir 
more than m iiulustrnl Enghnd or Anieiiev, it was taken b) 
the more conservativ < CalhoUcs as a ge ne ral confii malion of the 
estabhshed order And if they teneled to advert to onl) one 
half of It, the more ndical Catholic > lexlil) obliged by appear 
ing conseious solely of fin other hill and thus enahlmg them- 
selves to be dismissed a-» one sided 

Unfortunately they were worst than one sided they wen 
tunousl) blind, with rare exceptions, to those tiue implica- 
tions of the document which spelt Distributism - for which 
the word had not then been coined or the Restoration of 
Property ‘I he Jjw, therefore^ \hould fa\our onner\hip and its 
pohiy should be to induce as many people a? possible to become owners 
Many excellent results will follow from this, and first of all, 
property w ill certainly become more equitably div ided For the 
effect of social change and revolution has been to divide society 
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into two widely different castes. ... If workpeople can be 
encouraged to look forvtard to obtaining a share in the land, the result 
will be that the gulf between vast wealth and deep poverty will be 
bridged o^er^ and the two orders will be brought nearer together 
YeL the Pope’s words were treated almost as an acceptance of 
the existing conditions of property b\ the more conservative, 
while the more ladical simply tried to evade tht m ITie ques- 
tion ol my youth undoubted!) was how far can a Catholic 
go on the road to Socialism’ 

Distributism would seem to day to ha\t cut like a sword the 
knot of this mental confusion, but it did not do so foi many 
people I suppose the leading Distnbutist among the clergy was 
bather Vincent MtNabb and I have heaid him called a So( lahst 
a hundred tunes And e\tn among those who had accepted the 
Distnbutist ideal and had now Lid fifteen jears of the hew 
Hitnes^ and G K \ Wcellj to meditate upon - to say nothing 
of the Hclloc and Chtst<rton hooks - th< re wa^till a good 
dial of confusion oi mind to be ikaud up I hi Cliesteibelloc 
had begun a mtntal ie>olution, but c \tn thi mind cannot be 
turned upsidt^ down m a monitnt oi time ind then there is 
the will to hi considi rtd 

Gilbert often claimed that the Soc lety he adsocaU d was the 
iionn, that the model n world was abnormal, w as insane But to 
achieve the norm in an abnormil world i.alls for higli courage 
and a high degiet of cnirgv It is muth easier to sit and drink 
beer while planning the wo Id thit oik wishts was iheie - the 
world of simplicity, bird work, and inckpcndence And about 
the details of this new world there was room for a variety of 
opinion The Distnbutists soon began to argui and even to 
quarrel - about the admission of machmei) into the Distn- 
butist state, about the nature of one anotlier’s Distnbutism 
and what was necessar) to lonstitutc a Distnbutist The effect 
on Gilbert is intere.ling, foi it showed his belief in the 
importance ot the I eigue lie hoped, he slid, that the quairel 
would not ‘turn into a dispute’ - thit it would remain a per- 
sonal quarrel. T or impersonal quand is schism ’ 

1. tUrum Noyarum (transUtion in lius^ilein’s The Chn^tian Socio/ Manifesto) 
Italics mine. 
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I think there must ha\e been some blushes on Distnbutists’ 
cheeks as they read his apology lor some slight absence of 
mind He explained his own ‘ghastly ignorance’ of the details 
of the dispute, ‘which is bound up with the economic facts 
of the position*, \\ ith the fac t esptc lally oi 

my own highb ina kquatc icnclcnng oi tlu part of tht Financier I am 
the thin and shadow \ approximation to a Ca])itaJist 1 tould only 
man«ago until \ci)^ lately to ketp this pqui m existence \t all, by eain- 
ing the money in the open mnket and more cspecnlly in that busy 
and happy mirkt t uht ic corpses are <!o]d in hit* hts , 1 mem the mart 
of Mulder and M\st(rv the booth ot the Dct(cti\e Story Many a 
squire has died m a dank, aarden aibour, tianshxcd by a mysteiious 
dagger, many a millioinire has ptiishtd silintl> though sui rounded by 
a ring of piisatc seeictarics, in oidti that Mi Belloc mi) hive a jiapcr 
in which he is allowed to point cut tint a gieat Fmpire does not 
default bee lust it js grow mu i u hti Min> i shot his r ing out in the 
silent night, rnanv i eonslabk Ins huikd liinist H thromh a ci isbin ^ 
dooi, from unJtr which then eiawKcl a timison stun, in order that 
there might be a pa^e sonKwhiu ft i Mr Ktnntk s mmU and logical 
exposition of <ht Jinn iplts of Distributism Mmv in iinptrnl jtwfl 
has sanishcd from its mldi n s<.tung nnn\ itltudnt eiawlid ibenit 
on the carpet ftir elms, btlote st nit tf thosi Iittlt ]>imUis* bills 
could be settle <1 whieli tinbkd the mast c'islin '^uislu cl ind inlelligtnt 
of Distiibutists to leiiouiK e t leh otlu T isCijutiii ts mil C ommiinisis, 
in the columns ot the Cockpit md elsesslit u 1 his being my bumble 
and even highly iruKsant cotUnbutit n to the ci minon le im work, it 
IS obsious that it tould not be done it ilu sanu time is i close lollt w 
ing of Uie sar)ing sin ks ot iht u ht in tin Disti ibt t»st dtbilts Anti, 
this Ignorance ol mint, them h natunllv vei\ niilitin^ to ptopk 
better irifoiined, his it k isi the id\ iiiti t ot ning some gtiiuintntss 
to my impaitiabtv 1 hwe nt\ti belon td disrint list 1\ to ain ot the 
diflfeient Uistiibutist noups I hue iii \t i hid Unit 

As tune wtiu on, Iiowevti, and the disputes continued, he' 
wrote a senes of attic ks which have in them that note so 
special to him, so embiiiassing to sonu of his admire'rs, of deep 
and genuine nspec t lor e\ery pcison and tveiy opinion The 
small numbers of the Distribuiists, the greatness of the wot k to 
be done by them, would make any split in then ranks ‘a tre- 
mendous tragi dy’ The difficulty m keeping any movement in 
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being was that of holding togctbir the ardent pioneers and the 
rank and file 

The crux of the quarrel was tht question of michmery 
But even those who held thit mithinery should be abolished 
in the Distributist State Ik Id it, he clairntd, not as a first 
principle, but as a deduction fiom thtir first principles 
Chesterton hinisclf felt tint michincry 'should be hmitul but 
not abolished the order of things had been hrtoncallj that 
men had been ckpiivcd ol piopcitj and cnslascd on the land 
before the nm hint slncr) of indusrriali'‘ni had become 
possible The whole history of the machine might ha\e been 
rcMistd in a state of fit c men If on a faim employing fifty 
m< n a machine were used tint would do the woik of lorry, it 
means forty men would become unemployed, but it is only 
because they were employed that they an unemploved Now 
you and I, 1 hojx to he wen, ne uol ti\ing lo met else c mploy- 
nient It is ilmosi the onK tiling lint w is bid*as uncmploy- 
m< nt ’ In othe r worck, Ik did not want me n to be cniplovces 
Men working for tbenieUes, nun tluir e svn employers, 
their own employees - ilpt wi the objectwc of Oistiibutism 
A wide distiibulion c I propeitv wis its pnimry um And he 
lid not want the 1 eiguc l<^ eon isi entiiely of e \t^e mists lest 
It should be thought to eonswt entirely ol ennks, especially 
'll a moment when intelligent people ait beginning to like 
Distributism hum t Disinbutism is aoimal 

What seemed to C nc sie to i the oddeNt fiatuie m the oppo- 
sition to his idea ol smitv vvis the ip])irent i>sLimption that he 
W 1 S oiteiing in impeissible leleii to i world thit wis already 
woikmg quite well With bland disregud ef tlic bieakdown 
of their own sy^t m, the e^itnenfos ^noniwts were chal- 
lenging him to esliblisli the fhwiessness ol his I hey laughed 
at the Disinbutist desii^. if not to ibolish it It tst to limit 
nnehineiy I hey adjuied him to be more praelical 

One phrase used m his aitieles the ‘i ^^istiophie simplihca- 
tioii of the socnl scene rc mi uls us emee moic how keenly 
aware Cjilhe 1 1 was of seame thing that Ind not ycl happened, the 
coming war with its bre ik up of the se>cial oieler In the article, 
fn m which 1 ha\e been quoting, he comparts the urgency of 
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the hour to the period of the French Revolution , m his Outline 
ef Sam^ seven years earlier he had stressed the Distnbutist 
ideal as the last chance to 

do dt liberately and well what nemesis will do wastt fully and without 
pity, whether we cinnot build a bridge from thtsc slippery downward 
slopes to fret r and firmt r land bt) ond, w ithout consenting vet that our 
most noble nation must descend into rhit valky of humiliition in 
which nations disippc^w* from hislor) ^ 

In this book whith he hid tiled in vain, ht tells us, to make 
*a grammar of nislubutism*, he touches on the enormous 
changes that hid made such a grammar ol fir grcittr urgtncy 
When Kcrum hoyarum was issued, or evtn eighteen years latei 
when G K wiotc Hhat^s Wrong mtli the Hor/J, individualist 
competition had not jet given phct to the Trust, Combine, or 
Merger ‘The American Trust is not pin ate crterpiise It 
would be truei to call the Spannh Inquisition piivate judge- 
ment ' lh< decline of trick hid hiidlj begun at the turn of 
the century, libert> was still laiilv vMikspreid But to diy we 
had lost libeity as well is propcriv md were living iincki the 
woist features of a Socialist Stitc 1 am one ol thost who 
believe that the cuie for ecntiali/ition is cl< ccntiali/itiun * 
To the question, did CJicstcrton believe Distributism would 
save England, he answered, ‘No 1 think bnglislimcn will save 
England, if they begin to haNc half a chance I am thuefou 
in this sense hopelul 1 believe that the bu ikdowia has been 
a breakdown of machinery and not of im.n ’ 

A most difficult question to answer is the ckgice of the 
League’s success Its stated aim was piopaganda, the spreading 
of ideas ‘The re is a dangi: i tint the U nek nev to re gaid talking 
as negligible may invade our little movement , . our mam 
business is to talk * One sets the point, of course , yet I cannot 
help feeling that it would have been bettii if the majority of 
Leaguers had done some bit ol constructive work towards a 
Distxibutjst world and sweated out of thtir system the irn- 
tability that found vent m some of their quarrels Alter all, 

I Outbne of Sanity, p 34 
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the fight for Ireedom, as far as it concerned attacking govern- 
ment, was c^ied on week by week by the small group running 
the paper. The mam body of Distnbutists would ha\e Icamt 
their own pnncipks better by trying to act on them, and been 
far more effective in con\ eying them to others 

Towards the end of September 1902, the League held a 
meeting to whuh Gilbt rt came ‘as peaccmakci * In the course 
of his speech he rc marked that he had often said liarsh things 
of Amet ua in tht days of he r pios|)c nty but thit in these days of 
adveisitj we might Icirn much from tint country He in- 
stanced the saying he had htiid from a business man on his 
recent visit, ‘Then ’s nothing for it but to go back to th( farm*, 
and noted the fac t tint ^im iica stdl had tins large element of 
family farms as a basis for ritovii) Ihc suggestion that Dis- 
tnbutists wanted to tuin cversbody into peasants had been 
another point answcud m I he Outhnt ~ ‘What we offer is 
pioportion Wc wisli to coirtct the propoitK)nst»f the modem 
stite A consicK lablt rctuin to tin fimilv faim would greatly 
improve this propoition 

But if he had spoken ‘Inishh* of the United ^titcs it was 
nothing to the way he hid tilktd of the British fcmpire. 
Although at moments fu saw in imagination tlu romanee of the 
fact that England had acquired an htnpire ‘absentmindedly* 
through Englishmen with the solicLary spirit of adventure and 
discovei), jet he had an unfoitunatc habit of abusmg the 
Dominions They were the ‘subuibs* ol 1 ngUnd (a curious 
phrase frevm the man who found suburbs ‘into' icatmg*) , we 
could not learn fiom them as we could from furopo for they 
were inferior to us, iIks^ and many otht r liard things he 
would throw out again and agi n 111 his aitieh s One lettc^r in 
the ‘Cockpit’ reproaehod him, from a New Zealander of 
Fnglish descent, it iskcd him whether he re all v meant that 
he was sea utterly mdiflcient to thosi of his own race^ 
whcthei he really preferred Bohemia 1* and Norwegians to 
Britons. The letter received no answer. 

My husband and I used to >ndLr whethei he was the 
Australian from whom Gilbert derived the idc-a of that country 

I Outhiii. of Sanity f p 
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as a *raw and nmole colony’ Belloc also, in a letter extolling 
the laith, asked ‘what else would print civilflsed stufl in 
Australasia'*’ The Empire took a magnificent re\engo, for it 
was m the ‘Suburbs ol I ngland’ that Distributism was first 
taken stiiously and ustd as prattical politics A far more 
ttfoctuclv distribulist papti tinn tlu DiUnhuti\t appeared in 
Cejlon under the ablt tditoiship of ] P dc lonstka, in whitli 
action was iccordul and the rnoMintnts of GovtmnKnt 
watched and sometimes aiiicttd fiom tht Distnbutist angle, 
and Catholic Social thinking formed on Distnbutist lm< s This 
paper had a considcnbk effect also in India Hut the main Dis 
tnbutist impact was felt in the llnittd States, in Canada and in 
Aus train 

rheu IS a double edged dilheiiltv in idking about tlu 
influence of anyone on his times On the one hand, as Mgr 
Knox pointed out, all our geiuTation I ai) grown up uncle i 
Chesterton’s influence so completely tint we eli I not even 
know when We wc le. thinkm^f Cheste iton Oiu nc s i nac know- 
ledge d (and uneonsLious) quot ilions liom him in books v\d 
ai ticks, one heais them in speiclu s uul sennons On tlie otlu i 
hand, into the making ol a movement tlu rv flow so man) 
streams that n is possibU to ihiin too much loi a single 
influence however poweiliil An Ahkik in Distnbutisl saul to 
me latelj that the movenunt set on loot by Che->tciton had 
reached UK red lb Ic jiropor lions for one geiu ration Monsignor 
LiguttTs woik, for examjde, in the lie Id ol pait time fanning, 
his periodical, and the thoughts that inspire tlu Citholic Ruial 
Life Movement of Aintriea an among the most impoitant 
inanifcslations o( tliat universal religious ind ruial awakening 
tor which Chcsleron worked so hard and long< d so ardentl) 

In Canada the Antigonish niovement Ins shown a happv 
blending of theorj and practice I oi the Univeisily itself has in 
its Extension Movinient and by its organ The Maritime Lo- 
operator provided the theory^ while up and down the country 
co-operativc groups have built then own house^s and canneries, 
started their own co operative* stores and savings banks, and 
made the Maritime Provinces a hopeful and property owning 
community of small farmers and hshcr folk Several impoitant 
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books have grown out of this movement and at its basis lies the 
insistence on adult ediuation which shall make ordinary men 
‘Masters of then Dcstinj’. Surely il is the authentic voice of 
Chesterton when Dr fompkins sa)s, ‘Irust the little fellow,’ 
or Dr Coady declares, ‘ The pco])le arc great and powerful and 
can do everything ’ 

In Aiistialia Distributism has gi\t.n a fresh slant to both 
I abour and Catholic leadt rship I hi diu ct debt to Chesterton 
of the Australian Catholic Worker is immense, and vvhilc the 
paper also owes much to I he Catholic Woiker of America and 
to llie Jocjstes of Jhiincc and Belgium, wt fiucl, too, that m 
Amciica, Trance, and Belgium, ChesUrton himself is studied 
mote than any other Catholic hnjlishnnn Ciroups all over 
Australia ha^e based their thinking and ihiir action on the 
Chestc rbilloc philosophv 1 hesc gioups hast closely analysed 
Belloc’s Scru/c State aiul Restoration of Propertj and ha\e applied 
Its principles m th< ir social ai lion in a ino^ interesting 
tishion Thus thi ) opposi 1 - and helped to dehat - a scheme 
for eompulsorv national insurance chuU) on the ground that 
‘the social vices in a modem SiaU were the insurance 
premiums whuli capitahsiu paid on its life poliiv* With 
wagis high tnoiigh to keep families m rei onabli comfort and 
savt a little, with vwll ihstiibutid piopcrty, national insurance 
would be rindcred unnec<ssar> ^et, on tlu other hand, they 
supported - and won national ‘child endowment’ because 
although fundimentallv only a pallialivt* this at bast strength- 
ened the family bv •‘U|)plcnu iilmg w igis and helping parents 
towards owncislup and property 

Most important, how cm r, of all the Austialnn devt lopments 
has been the appi nal of thi mam Distributist ideal b\ the 
Australasian lluiaichv the aim ol Catholic Sociil Action 
This was espi,ciall\ set out in the ir StaU m«. nt on Social Justice, 
issued on occasion of the hist Social justice Sunday m 1940 
The Hierarchy of New Zealand joined with that of Australia 
m establishing this ccbbraiion lor tht thud Sunday after 
Lastcr 

For m) own part I have travelled a gcnnl deal, always 
with a piimary mteiest in social developments, and everywliere 
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I have found Chesterton or his derivatives. The numbers in 
America alone - both in the States and Canada - vdto are trying 
out these ideas in big and small communities is amazing. I did 
begin to make a list of vital movements beginning with the 
Jocistes and the American Catholic Worker, roving over the 
world and tiying to estimdte in each movement I had met die 
proportion ol Chesterton’s influence, and again the extent to 
which one movement is in debt to another - but I gave it up in 
despair. One can only say that certainly there has been a great 
stirring of the waters in every coimlr)* : each has taken and has 
given to the other: and most ol those thus co-operating have 
been the Tittle’ men whom G. K. loved and in whom Dr 
Tompkins tells us to trust. To utter nobl) the thoughts of that 
little man was, Chesterton held, the highest aim that poet or 
prophet could set before him. Distributism is that little man’s 
philosophy. Chesterton gave it large utterance. 

And he could do it the more richly because - as he said man) 
years ago of the religious philosophy that was the basis of his 
social outlook ~ T did not make it. Cod and humanit) made it 
and it made me.’ 

Meanwhile he himself distributed ro)all). He gave help to 
the Catholic land Movement, to Cecil Houses, to the 
Catholic churcJi at Beacomfield. Pv<*n Top Meadow was dis- 
tributed, a small piece being cut oil the garden and left to 
DorolJiy Collins, He educated several nicies and ncjJiews of 
Frances and gave mono) or lent it in considerable sums to old 
friends in difiicultics. If some event - perhaps Judgement Day — 
should call together all those helped hnancially by Gilbert and 
Frances, I think they will be surprised to meet one another and 
to discover what a lot ol them there are. 

Since this chapter was wiitten the aftermath 
of the second World War and the emergence of the Welfare 
State have given to Distributism an air cgnle curiously remote. 
Was this struggle against monopolistic capitalism and the 
stranglehold of liureaucrac) as futile as its criiK s held, or was 
it as Chesterton believed a last bid for freedom and vitality 
in a djing so< iety? 
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Tiil consideration of the Distjibulist league that flowed out 
of the foundation of G. k \ WeeUj his earned us some 
years ahead of our stor^ Back then w Ik n Francos and 
Gilbert had be* n niariicd twent) live )<ars 

One of the things taught me long ago when I hrst visited 
them at Bcatonsfield was that Jl was properh to bo called 
Beckonsfield* that it was not named afttr Disraeli but that he, 
impertinently, hid chosen to be named after it * Gilbert often 
spelt It Bekoiishcld to impicss his point Roth m theory and 
practice he had a lot of local patriotism and a little of that 
special ])iidc taken by all men in houses built by themselves. 
But most of his pride went out to the fact that his home was 
intensely English Ik cjuotcd a lover of Susst \ who said among 
the beech ticcs ol Buckinghamshire, *fhis is really the most 
English jiart of 1 ngland ’ He ft It it ‘no accident that has called 
this particular stretch of I ngland the Home Counties’ Public 
life was so ugly just now, the decay of jiatruitism under the 
corroding influence of an evil and towaidly sort ol pacifism 
was hateful to him, hut England still remained to ic-vitalire 
the English when the tnnt should come Flic' oiks that had 
made our ships could still hi) us with ‘hciou memories, of 
Nelson dying uncloi the low oaken beams or Collingwood 
scattering the acoins that they might giow into battle ships’. 
Yet if, he said, *I wcie choosing an cntiiclv English emblem, 
J should choose the beech-tree * Beaconslield was, by one 
theory, named from the beech foiests that surrounded it, and 
while the oaks suggested adventure and the Biitish lion, the 
beeches suggest rather the pigs that feed *ipon their mast, and 
villages that grow up in the hollows and slow cuivcs of the 
hills. 

It is at Top Meadow, whither they moved m 1922, that 1 
always sec Frances and Gilbert in a memory picture. They were 
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to live there for the rest of their Ines, and life there was the 
quiet background tor all the vast mental activity^nd the jour- 
neying over 1 ngland and Ireland and Europe and America that 
marked the years tliat remained 

The house began simply as a huge room or studio built in 
the held opposite Overloads At one end was a stage which 
became the dining-rooin at the fit her end a minute study tor 
Cfilbert. The root \as lugh with great beams : at the study end 
was a musicians* gailery \ wide open hreplace htid two rush- 
bottomed seats on one oi which Iranct^ sat in winter. They 
were the onlv vvarm corners, hut (iilbert did not teel the cold 
and certainly could not have htted into the inglenook Oppo- 
site the file was a long low window looting into the prettiest 
garden, where St liancis stood guardian and pleached per- 
petually to the birds A pool hvKI water lilies, and the flowers 
tliat surrounded the pool and the house were also cut and 
brought indooi s m gieat (|inntitu s 1 ranees loved to have them 
in glowing masses against the backgiound of bc/oks. 

A mixture ol Gilbci<\ stiongand weak (]ualities aHectcd his 
dealings with his dependants 1 am not sure he fell certain that 
it was quite right tint he sluiuld have a gaidc net anvhow, no 
man was ever paid so higliK and allowed to idle so compktelv 
as was one ganlener 1 rcnumlKi llicio, an cxcetclingly able 
gardener when he chose to work And they were entircl> at 
the mere) of a ‘hard case’ story at all tinit s One man usetl to 
call weekly to receive ten shillings - for what service no one 
was able to form the laintesl conception Should he iail to 
appear Gilbt rt posted the mom) He was lound one da) 
fighting another man on the dooistip tor daring to heg from 
Mr Chesterton ' 

Bernard Shaw, writing of Dickens, savs that marriage be- 
tween a genius and an ordinaiy or normal woman could not 
succeed ~ the gap was too w ide Dickens had thought he could 
go througli with it, only because he had not measured the c ap 
In this theory, as in so mmh else, (Jilbcrt stood violcntl) 
opposed to Shaw. No doubt he must at times have realized that 
there was an intellectual gap between himself and the ordinary 
man or woman, but it was a thing utterly unimportant. 
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Character, love, sanity » these things nruittered inhnitely more, 
and he more-Aan once depicts the genius as painlully climbing 
to reach ihe ordinary. 

His \iesss conctniing the sexes \sere equallj at sanance with 
those oi Shaw and oi most of the moderns He was quite 
frankly the old fasliiom d man and I ranees was the old 
fashioned woman I hey both agic*d that there is om side of 
lih that belongs to man - the side of endUss cigars smoked 
over endless discussions about tlu umvusc He often said that 
the important thing for a countrv was that the men should be 
man!), the women vvomanl/ the thing he liatcd was the 
mcHlein hjbnd tlu woman who gate crishcs the mak side 
of life no one, he hid said in a Iclti i of his engagement time, 
‘takes such a herce pleasure as I do in things being themstl' cs* 
^nJ both lu and 1 ranees found amusement in that ‘eternal 
equality’ which (iilbcrt saw in the sexes so long as they kept 
their eternal separateness It evii> thing, he said,*js trying to 
be red some things art rtddti than others, but theie is an 
eternal and unalterable e'qualitv between ud and green 

It so happens tint in the matter of the wives oi great men 
he had something to sa) moie than once He longed to hear 
the point of vuw of Mis Cnbbett who lemains in the back 
ground of Jus life in i soit of powciful siknte* He combated 
Shaw’s notion that tiw >oung poet would repudiate domeslie 
tods for his wife rathei he would uleali/e ihemi - though this, 
(jilbert aelmits, might at time*', be haul on the wile But the 
matter best expressed in the love scene in erne' of his later 
romanees , Iah\ of f/it Long B m 

Tint \ilk) Had i qiuliiv »1 ttpo<;c eitli i stir of tuMshme it, as if 
the \»tst wind hid Inen sinieil in U and time f into a sunimei an 

N\hal would vou sa) i‘ 1 lurntd the, world ipsidc elown mel set mv 
toot upon the sun and the moon 

shoulel si>, ii plied Joan Hardv, stdl siniln^, ihit )(>u vvanteel 
somebod) to look liter )(*u 

Ht stared at her lor a moment in a i hnost abstracted fashion as if 
he had not lull) iindtisle>od , then he' k ightd quite sudden!) and un* 
e.t>ntrollably, like a miii who hi‘» seen something \er) close, to him 
that he knows he is a fool not to have seen before So a man will fail 
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o\er something in a game of hiding and-seekmg, and get up shaken 
with laughter 

‘>Vhat a bump your mother earth gives you when you fall out of an 
aeroplane, he said ‘What a thing is horst sense, -ind how much finer 
really than the pocti> of PtgasusI And whtn theie is everything else 
as well that mike<! iIk skv c U an and the cartli kind, bt auty and bravery 
and the lifting of Uu Ik id well* you aie right t nougb, Joan Will you 
take c are of me ^ ^ 

Prances was not < specially mli resting inullectiially although 
she had niuc h more mind than Joan m the story, but abose all 
she tarried with her a ‘quality of lepose with a stn of refresh- 
ment’, 

‘Will you take care of me?’ 

Neither of them probably had imasurul at first all that that 
cait would mean Only bit by bit would the lull degree of his 
physical dtpendcncc, as we have seen it tlirougli the years, 
become deal to her flu stumious tampiign in the matten 
of appearances begun duiing the mgagcinenr might alter in 
diiection but had rathe r to be inte'nsihi d in degree as be grew 
older Shaving, bathing, cv< n drtssing wcic daily problems to 
him ‘Heat the watir,’ an earlv secutary at Overnnds heard 
Prances saying to the cook, ‘Mr C hesterlon is going to have a 
bath ’ And *C^li, need 1 ,’ came in tones of Jeiptst depression 
from the study Tlie thought of that vast form e limbing into 
and out of the bathtub does make one realize liovv a matter of 
easy everyday piactiee to the normal person became to him 
almost a heroic venturi Ills lie, his boots, weie equally a 
problem I remember his appiaiing once at breaklast in two 
ties and claiming, when I noticed it, that it proved he paid too 
much, not too littU , attention to tlress Doctors, demtists, 
oculists we'ie ill needed at limes, but Gilbert would never 
discover the need or achieve appointments or the keeping 
of them Still more seiioiis was the question of how the two 
were to live and to do all the acts of generosity that to them 
both sec'med almost moi c necessary than their own living. Hard 
as he worked, Dorothy Collins has told me that when she came 
to them in this year (1926) they had almost nothing saved 
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It tnay be remembered that Gilbert wrote to Frances during 
their engagemint that his only quality as a shopper was ability 
to got nd of money and that he was not gor»d at ‘such minor 
obsen'ances’ as bringing homt what ho had bought or even 
remembenng what it was Through boyhood and mto man- 
hood his parents, as wc have sv<.n, had iu\c r given him money 
to handle and he ctrtainly nevtr leaint to hindk it later in life 
‘He spent monc) likt water,* Belloc told mt R(ali7ing his 
own incajiauty he aiiangtd lurly ccul) tint Irancts should 
look after thtii finanics, bank the montv, and dnw cheques 
‘When wt set up a house, dailing,’ ht hid wnlUn, ‘I think 
you will have to do the sho|)pin{T * All ht hindlcd was small 
sums bv wd) of pocket montv - [)li\fnlly regarded b) 

both,’ Father O’C onnor writes, ftjr he hid tdit ii wiiiiessed the 
joke that they madt of it 

‘What could she do,* he continues, ‘when Gilbcit went out 
with i8\ 6d or woids to th it elite t, and tame*^nck invin- 
ably without i topper, not know mg w he it hismonej had gone ■'* 

At a hotel in irsiw the i na nagt r cntieited him not to 
bring every bcggit in town around the door Ht could ncxei 
lefuse a beggar and the money not givin awa> was probablj 
dropped in the street or in a shop The solution they hit 
upon was that ol accounts at the shops and hotels lor anything 
that could not simplj be brought homt b\ 1 1 mces and placed 
bj his side lather O’Coiinoi wrote to l>or< thv CoJlms of ‘the 
loving care with which Ii mes antuipated all liis wishes - 
never was the cigar box out ol date \ou know this, and it 
was so long hctoic jou came And his tcnldle to the Railway 
Hotel for port oi a quart accoiding to t limalie conditions 
She d(vise.dand built the stmlio lot Gilbert to pla\ at and 
play m It used to be crowded at re»<cptK>ns, a> on the night 
when Gilhcit broke his aim He Ind hem toving with the 
tankard that evening, to the detriment of social intercourse, 
but not much, 1 thought We w<.re all in good fettle The 
Ballad the ]\hitc Horse was just gcung to the pi inteis That was 
never penned in Fleet Stieet Net i/ic E\Lrlastin^ Man He 
wrote verbosely there m the oflhte At Beaconshcld he was 
pulled together, braced * 
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The studio, become the house, almost certainly cost more 
than they had planned - building always does - but the two 
great drains were the benefactinns and the paper. Frances 
signed, as a matter of course, every cheque Gilbert wanted, 
but I imagine it was sometimes with a little sigh that she wrote 
the cheques ior the endless telephones, telegrams, printers' 
bills, and other expenses that poured out to support a paper 
which to her seei \ed c hicily a drain on Gilbert’s energies 
that could not but diminish his c reative w riting. In the six jears 
ho paid o\er C:},ooo into the ]>aper. 

In them the chc^ques she had to sign totalled 

£i,^oo. 

The last sentences quoted from lather O’Connor touch on 
the deepest - perhaps the onl) deep - problem lor them both. 
Tor lar the hardest thing was the struggle against the real 
danger that he might again drink too mmh, as he had liefore the 
illness that so neaily killed him in 191^ J his struggle was 
rendered especially hard by two ilenunts in liei make-up: 
Frances wanted always to give Colbert exact]) what he w^anted, 
and she hated to admit evtn to heisidl an\ thing that could be 
called a fault in him She saw the o\ i r w ork thit slie was power- 
less to stop : she could not but be aware how' great it made the 
temptation. It was for licr to remember the old illness^ to he 
vigilant without worrying him, to lielp him against him^elf. 

After the long illness i)r Pocock had advised total abstinence 
for some years, largely because, as he told me, Gilbert, unless 
specially warned, af<* and drank abv ntmindedly anything that 
liappencd to be there’ He obseived this prohibition faithlully 
until Dr Pocock left Beaconsfield, in 10 [9. Di Bakowell, who 
succeeded him as (j. k.’s iloctor, ad\ isc'd modc'ration but only 
occasionally found it necessary to order total abstenticm. It was 
the amount of liquid lie feared rather than its nature. When 
he forbade wine he did s<» because wine incrca.sed the general 
tendency to absorb liquid For Gilbert was always unslakeably 
thirsty. Daily he drank several bottles of Vichy Water or 
Evian, also of claret at what may be called the ‘open* seasons, 
and many cups of tea and coffee. ‘Spirits he pT.u tically never 
touched, nor often such heavier wines as port and sherry. But 
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even two bottles of claret or Burgundy, although usually 
appearing to brighten his intellect, might well be a serious 
strain on the digestion of a man who overworked the mind 
without exercising the body. 

‘He loved to sip a glass of wine,’ Monsignor O’Connor 
writes, ‘and to stroll betv^'cen sips in and out of his study, 
brooding and jotting, and then the dictation was ready for the 
morning/ 

Dorothy Collins once kept a record for a few weeks of the 
number of words dictated of the book of the moment -- usually 
thirteen to fourteen thousand, about twenty-one hours weekly 
- exclusive of journalism, editing, and lecturing. The pressure 
was tremendous and increasing, nor was it I'clt by Gilbert only. 
In a letter to Maurice Baring at the time of his t on version he 
writes : ‘For deeper reasons than 1 could ever explain, my mind 
has to turn especially on the thought of my wife, whose life 
has been in many ways a very heroic tragedy ; ancl to whom I 
am so much in debt of honour that I cannot bear to leave her, 
even psychologically, if it be possible by tact and sympathy to 
take her with me.’ 

Frances would indeed have been ama/ed to find herself cast 
for such a part. Fler life had held two tragic events - Gertnide’s 
death and the much sadder death of her brother, believed to 
liave. killed himself. With her faith and her profound affections 
such an end had stabbed deep. Yet certainly i ranees did not 
>icw herself as other than happy: in fact, 1 think she very 
seldom thought about herself at all. fbere was something of 
heroism in this very self-forgetfulness. Franc es ne\cr had good 
health and for some years had sullered from arthritis ot the 
spine. Y'el intimate as 1 was 1 knew this only alter her death. 
My husband was saying lately that had he been asked to choose 
adjectives to describe Frances he would have chosen ‘cheerful’ 
and ‘well-balanced’. Of all the people we have known we felt 
she was one of the closest to the norm sanity and mental 
health: quite an achievement lor a woman suttering Irom a 
really painful complaint. 

Yet I think when Gilbert used the strong phrase ‘heroic 
tragedy* he saw with his great insight that his frail wife, beside 
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their heavy cross of childlessness, beside the burden of her 
own physical and spiritual sufferings, was carryitig the weight 
of his achievement, and that it was not a light one. Heroic was 
the right word but tragedy the wrong, for this life given to her 
keeping ended on a note of triumph. 

The treatment ol a situation oi this kind can, of course, 
easily be made unreal. In the sort of golden glow cast by the 
imagination on Flet ’ Street with its taverns and its drinks, next 
morning’s headache is always omitted but even the finer, 
deeper glow of the domestic hearth lias its ashy moments. No 
finite beings cm conduct their lives with complete absence ol 
errors and i egrets In any human relations) up, however per- 
fect, the people concerned sometimes boie or annoy or even 
hurt one another That is one of the main things that sends 
Catholics week bv week or month by month to the Confes- 
sional, which brings for cveiyman something of the renewal 
and re-creation ot diilj joy that Gilbeit saw vs hen he wrote 
Manalne. In this stoij the' hero is alwajs eloping with his own 
wife and marr>ing her aoain flora hinchiniy’s ‘It was not 
ecstasy it was comfort’ is a common enough view ol a icason- 
ably successful maniage, hut Gilbeit wanted to keep and did 
keep the flashes o{ ecstasy. When he wrote Manah\e he liad 
been married eleven years and he used a thouglit that had 
inspired a poem to 1 ranees vvliile the) weic engaged. The 
heroine in the storj" keeps changing her surname, hut the 
name is always a colour, in one town the hero runs away with 
her as Mary Grey, in another as Mary Green. Thus as a girl 
Gilbert had seen fiances in green and had understood why 
green trees and fields arc beautiful ; had seen her in grey and 
had learnt a new love for grey winter days, and the grey robes 
of palmers ; and in blue - 

fhen I knew how the fashioner 
S[)lashc<l rot kless blue on sky ami sea , 

\nd ere ’twas enough lor her, 

Ht tiled It on f tenuty. 

When they came back from Jerusalem Gilbert dedicated to 
Frances The BuJiad of St Barbara and we find him again at his 
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old trick seeing as her throne the great stones of the medieval 
walls, seeing Mature as her background. With all apologies 
to the cynics I am afraid that the judgt ment of the biographer 
upon all the evidence must be that after twcnty-fi\e years 
Gilbert was still ardently m lose w ith his wife 

In the year of then silver jubilee, four years after Gilbert’s 
reception, Frances joined the Church I have never known a 
happier Catholic than she was, once the shivcnng on the bank 
was over and the plunge had been taken One would say she 
had been in the C hurt h all he r life 

This was indeed a j-car ol fulhlnicnt the \eai of the com- 
pletion of th< ir home, for the’y surjirisinglj acquired a 
daughter* I sometimes wondered whv 1 ranees and Gilbcit had 
ne\er adopted a child thej lavished much love on me es, 
nephews, and godchildren, but this was the Oiilv fulfilment to 
their longing until almost old ago and even then ihtir con- 
scious act was mcrcK that of engaging a setretary fhe> had 
had man) secretanes before, some ol whom lame with a 
quite inadequate training * I he) le ai nt on Gilbc 1 1\ as i friend 
once put It It was dillicult, too, for the sccutaiics, since 
ncithei (jilbert nor V ranees had ans icba of houis or of the 
arrange inent ol work It was quite probabK tint Gilbt it would 
buddenl) want to dictate late in the c veiling oi again that 
Frances would a^k the secretin of the moment to run into 
the village ior the hsh in the middle oi the morning Hence 
rather gcncial discomh it Gilbert dictjtcd straight to the 
typewrite i, so shorthand was not needed Ho went very 
slowly with many jiauses But it is t)pitil oi this period that 
no carbons wcic kept of Ictteis sent, no fihs of letters 
rc'cenvcd 

In 1906 came Dorothy Collins Not onlv did she bring moie 
efficiency, but she became first the veT> dear iiiend of both 
f ranees and Gilbert and finally all thit then own daughter 
could have ben n 1 remember how Fian^ es talked of her to me 
when she was hoping Dorothy would become a Catholic (which 
she did some )tai's later) and again when she herself was left 
solitary by he r husband’s death. But long before this stage was 
reached came a groat lightemng of the burden of Jiving. No 
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longer would Trances cry o\er income tax returns, no longtr 
would money worry her. Chauffeur as well as secretary, 
Doiothy dro^e them both to London for engagements and 
through England and Europe on liolidays or lecture tours. She 
went with them to Anieiua and handled the business of their 
second tour then And \\hile Dorothy sternly warded oft the 
undesirables, it worked out much better for fuends, as no 
engagement book hul been kept before with any regularity 
Now engagements were kept .as well as an engagemtnt book 
hrances would still deal with the clothing question, but 
Dorothy handled it d she were unwell, and in o\ery case 
delivered him punctually and brought him home again 

Lather Vincent McNabb was not a new friend of Catholic 
dajs but a \ery old one A friendly critu of mv manuscript 
asks whether he, even mnn than Ik Ibx or Chesterton, dots 
not merit the litk of the lather of J^isti ibutism At least ho 
brought into the mo\ cmc-nt something none other could bring 
lie based Ins so< lal pliilos<)|)b\ c lost Iv on the gospels of whic fi 
his knowledgt wis almost umqiM nid his articles bear such 
titles as ‘The f contimics ol Ikthlehtin’ or Stak Agiicul- 
ture and the (j<^)s[)els* Hatred of rnuhintiv cornhiiud with 
love of poverty to simck r him liom a t\ pc writer, and these 
articles were all handwiittcn m most txcjuisiU and leoihle 
seiipt His Utters alwa)S came in old envelopes luined inside 
out, he walked whenever peiNSihlc and wore* a slnbbv white 
h.abit and broken hoots Both Innees and Gilbert loved him 
dearly and their rare meetings vveie red Utter days for both 
Besides the link of Distributism the two tne^n we're united in 
caring deeply loi th* ic awakeni'd interest in M Ihomas and 
his philoseiphy 

High Wycombe was the ( hestertons’ parish until, largely by 
their help, a chinch could be built at Beaeoiasfield y\t hrst this 
church was serve^d by ralht'r Walker, paiish prn st of High 
Wycombe It was he who had prepared Gilbert for his first 
Communion and he has sent me some of his recollections 

It certainly did not take lone to pi«.pare him for he cvidentU knew 
as much as I could tell him NevtrtheUss, he said I was to treat him as 
I would any child whom I was teaching Ih's, knowing the man whom 
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1 was instructing, lor 1 had at the tune carefully waded through his 
Orthodoxy twit^, was, indeed, an undertaking of magnitude How- 
ever, I went through the cattehism (he' was impoitun.ite* that 1 should 
use It as he saul all the chihhe'n mide' use of it), veiy meticulously 
explaining all the details, to which he lent a most Mj^ilant and un- 
swerving attention for instance, he wanted nu tu explain the icason 
of the drop of watci being put into the wine at the preparing ot the 
chalicc lor the Holy Saerihi e 

The Chestertons loxeel the little chureh at BeaconsheJd 
which later bccaine Gilhert*s memorial and to which, among 
othei things, they ga\c ^ \er\ beaiitilul statue of Our lady. 
But when it had first been dedicated there had btm lor both 
1 raiu es and Gilbert a deep disappointment ( ui lousl) tni.jgh, 
neither ol them hid any eksotiou to the Little I lower who was 
chosen as Patron they had hoped loi a dedication to the 
bnghsh Mart>Ts later (iilbert usiel to tell Dorothy, who 
loved St Iherese', that he could not ciic' l»ir }u*r, ‘with all 
apologies lo you, Ikiiothv’ 

He did not go often to ( oiiiession, Dorolln hut when 
he did go you could heat him all o\er llu (hiircli (retting up 
in the moinmg was alwavs a I* aifuJ effort tei hnn, and starting 
lor caily Mass he would say to hn, *\Vlnt but lehgiou would 
bung us te» such an cmI pass” 

Meanwliile the books went on In lyoe^ apj)» aieel 7 /it OvrJmc 
of Ihe Catholic Lhun^ laJ ConKrutm, ehiilly i oncerned 

with Ins own mental Inston, fh( huTcduhn of I irinr Broisn^ 
and rhe Qutcn of Seven SvvorJs In 1907 lor tin. tn^t time his 
scattered poems were brought into the \eduine o*^ Lolkitcd 
Poerm. 

In 1907 there also appeaie^d, btsKK-> i eouple of paniphlets: 

RoL rt lows Sic UP >n 
i/ic Si ao of totlKr Hi v\i 
Ihi. Judijumnt f John on 

Robert louis icnson took. CjiIIhiI back to his boyhood and 
is by general agun me-nt among the best oi his literary studies. 
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But the best thing he ever said apropos of Stevenson came not 
in this book but in his attack on the ‘science’ of tftigenics: 

Keats died young, but he had more pleasure m a minute than a 
Eugenist gets m a month Stevenson had lung trouble, and it may, 
tor all I know, have been perceptible to the tugtnic eye e\en a 
generation bcloie But who would perform that illegal operation, 
the stopping ol Stevenson’ Intercepting a letter bursting with good 
news, conhscating a biinpti full ol pitstnfs and pii/es, pouring 
torrents of intoxicating wine into the sta, all this is a faint appioxi- 
mation foi the lut»cnic iniclion ol the 'tncc tors of Stevenson This, 
however, is not iht csstntiil point, with Stcvinson it is not mculy 
a case of tht plc'isurc wc get, hut of the pleasure he got If he had 
died without wilting a line, he would hue hid moic icJ hot joy 
than IS gutn to most mvn Shill I ^a> ot him, to whom I owe so 
much, let iLc da) peiish wherein he w is boin^ Shall I pns ih^t the 
stars of the twilight thtrt<»i be dark ami it k not numkud among 
the da)s ol tk siai, kciubc it shut m»t up the ila>s of his mother’s 
womb' I ie<!j>takill\ decline , like Job, 1 will put m\ hand upon my 
mouth ^ 

Don Quixote is a fantasia about the future in which the 
study ol heraldry leads to the discinorv of 1 nglind and the 
centuries of hei bifipmcss and of ht r luth Im re tsingl) Gilbert 
saw the only lutun foi his countn in a re inairiagc between 
those disorccd three hundred ye'ais ago Ingland and the 
Catholic Church 

As d young man Gilbeit had wanti cl to marry the lebgion of 
Dr Johnson to the Republicanism ol Wilkes and in his (""atholic 
faith of lo*clay he saw simply the lounding out and the com- 
pleting of (he leligion of Dr Johnson Jhc Judgement of Dr 
Johnson, his play about that great man was, like Magic, an 
immense ^uccci d^e^time but not a stage success it was brilliantly 
acted and appicciatisely criticized but could not win a public. 

Shaw’s name for Gilbeit and Btiloe tlic Chcsterbclloc - 
had come by the public to be used foi the novels m which they 
collaboratecl BtIloe wrote the story, Chesterton drew^ the 
pictuics, and the resulting product was known as a Chester- 
belloc. A number of letters from Mr Belloc beg Gilbert to do 
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the drawings early in order to help ihe story ‘I lia\c already 
written a nuSiber of Airuanonv which you might care to sketch 
I append a list Your drawing makes all the diffcience to my 
thinking 1 see the jicople in action moie clearly * And again, 
‘I can’t write till I base the inspiration ol your pencil For the 
comedy in me is ailing ’ 

Belloc would come o\( r to Btact>nsfM Id for a dav oi a night 
and the two men would then uliic into (iilbcrt*s minute 
study whence hoots ol laughUr would he hi aid At tht end 
of a couple of houis they would inicrm with thi drawings 
for a book complete , mdi od sc \c ral inoi i than \\ c re nc i dccl 
There is a custom in both I nglish and ^coltish uniMisitics 
of cltLting a loid Rcctoi with the accompaniment of much 
undergraduate digging’ of the choicest kind Ihc cmdidites 
usually each repu sent i political part) but pcrsonil popularit) 
has much to say in their succc^ss At the Sc ottish^unncisiiies 
the contests are particuhrlv spiiitcd, md his keen senst of 
fun made (jilbti t read) to accept trcc|uint inMiition> to stand* 
At Glasgow m Austin ( hunbirlun got 1,242 \o<es, 

Chesterton 9(^8, and Sidnej Webh 28^ swamped )ou,’ 

wrote Jack Philhmon , always critical of the gintlci ‘was 
thi women, whose simple snobbirx < mnot gi I past the top 
hat and frock coal and Right Honourable 

Gilbert stood as a libtral, but it had lon^r bun difhcult 
foi him to go on calling hmistli one Ihe Scivili State was in 
lull swing and ofhcia* libtrahsm isk<\l nothing betlei than 
to be allowed to ope rati it Whelhir Hv Hot and Cecil 
Chesterton had been right or wiong it an i irlitr date m 
seeing the poliliCtd pirties in c< llusion, it is li rtam that by 
now an utter bankrupte) m statesmanship hid rtductd thc'm 
all to saying the same things while tht) did nothing Ten )eais 
later, on the da) of the last General flic turn of his life, 
Gilbeit wrote 

The liberal has formed ihi opinion th\t Peaet is lei ulidlv pitfcr- 
iible to Its alteinitivc of War, an* * it this should be achieved 
through support ot tht I cigue of Nations mUrfcring with the am- 
bitions of othei nation^ Ihc MinisttinJist, on tht other hand, holds 
that we should, if possible, employ a inaihiner) called the league 
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of Nations -with the object of securing Peate, to i^hich he is much 
attached Ihe Ministcnalii>t demands that stiong aOK^on should be 
taken to uduce Unemployment but the Libeial do<s not scruple to 
ictort thit Unemployment is an evil, agiinst which strong action 
must be ttken Ihe 1 ibenl thinks that we ought to resne oui 
Trade, thus thwarting im\ ihtowino him».tU across the path of th< 
Nation’ll Toiv, who still insists that our Trade should lie rcMVcd 
Thus the two f~owninT cohoits confreint e'leh othei , and 1 he*ar th< 
noise of bittle e\cn s I write 

In June he was rmited to stand for Ldiubuigh Uni 
\ersity He was deflated "it this electron by Winston Churchill 
who got S64 \otts, to 503 foi (j k , uitl ^ \ 7 foi Mis Sidney 
Webb He was again deliated at A^lxnlven in coming 
second to Mijor Uliot, the othci eandidites being C M 
GneM and Aldous IIuxle\ 

In hiN reply to th< hist pioposal from the Aberdeen stu 
chnts, ij K wrote 

Tou know tlu locil foiiditions Do >011 think it liki ly that we 
should b( left with one ind n half lotcs looking a litiic ridiculous, 
because thi miser ibh ijiniur of i St »t hippe i** to hive tlie sinie 
religion is Biuce and Mnv Stiiait 1 onU isk 1 )i mloimition, which 
you alurn could supply But it may be ihu the eonsidintions I hi\t 
alreid> mcntiomd hive disposed <f the nntli 1 Pelirve me, my 
grititu<lc IS none the It ss 

Gilbeit said of my father that he show cel an tmbainssmg 
respect for younger men Surely Ciilbcrt own tone ol re peel 
must here have embarrasstd even untie 1 gi iduates Ihe unter 
tainty of success or failure only trouble el him as it might afiec t 
his supporters The sporting clement in the contest appealed 
to his undying boyishness 
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Ih iMshcJ to discover initnct //»v ijn and tl fujhlh s Jricnd^ 
nho could not undcr\land h pcimti cnit that imcnui bad 
alTead\ bun diuovcti. /, I think thc\ Mud h} C I ns* ipbii Columhas^ 
\otm time UijOt and that th u wire hnj i t vs i/ Ani^h ^axon 
pvopL there aJuid)^ \lii )ork onJ B>/ n on 1 so on Bat the 
Admiral c\plamcd ti them, I in f/} (noi cjti that fh \ lud nothinq 
tl do \Mth It Fht} mi fht ha *. Jjh urcJ l;ntr a hut he had not 
Tl I ni * \ 1 M Milt nt m I he (t lounJ land 


In tlie Chapter of lus Autobiography intithd ‘I he Incom- 
plete Fravtller’ Chesteiton his said ‘aiti r all, the strange 
country I eitr Msit< d was I nglind * It was of the sei\ essence 
of his philosophy that each ocu of us has to make again the 
disco\eiKs of our ancestois il wc au to k liavelkrs and not 
tnpptis ‘llu tiavt Ih r Sees what he st ts , th( tnppei se es what 
he has come to sec ’ Thus Chesterton iiienl to disco\ei each 
country that he msiU d and lu rcct'rds tint the nearer countries 
are sometimes haidei to disco\er tinn the moie remote for 
Poland IS nioie akm to Pnghnd thin e 1 ranee It eland more* 
mysterious than Itily 

I ranee, Irehnd, and snoieniely Palestine brought the*ir con- 
tiibution to tint mental and spirilud develojiruent traced in 
earlier chapteis On Iithnel, Home, J*rusilem, and the 
Unite'd States lie wrote books It iiiav lenlb be said that on the 
States he wioto two books, for in the' soluine of <ssays, Side 
lights on New london and h,e\\a )orky which followed bis second 
MSit he showed a mueh gi eater uncle i standing than in U/iur 
/ 5 art in America His hist visit look plac»' in 1921, 

On tlie first trip Prances ke'pt linpmgs of almost all their 
interviews. Gilbert himself said that, while* the he*adlines in 
American newspapers became obscure in their violent cilorls 
to startle, what was written underneath the headlines was 
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xjsmlly good journalism and the press cuttings of this tour bear 
out his remark. Interviewers report accurate]^ and with a 
good deal of humour. Sketches of G. K/s personal appearance 
abound, and if occasionally they contradict one another in 
detail they yet contrive to convey a vivid and fairly truthful 
impression of the 'leonine' head, and bulky form, the gestures 
and mannerisms. That a man of letters and a lecturer should 
choose to wear proudly not one of these titles but that of 
journalist, was pleasing and flattering to the brotherhood. A 
crowd of journalists met him at the boat. One of them writes 

He shook hands with some half-doizcn Customs officials who wel- 
comed him to the city on their own Inffialf. The impression gwen by 
Mr Chesterton as he moved majestically along the jner or on the 
ship was one of huge bulk. To the ordinary sized people on the pier 
he seeme<I to blot out the liner and the river. Mrs Chesterton was 
busy with the baggage. 

'My wife understands these things,* he said with a sweep of his 
stick, ‘I dont.* . . . 

We next come upon them in their New York hotel : 

I found, with Mrs Chesterton at the Biltmore, this big, gentle, 
leonine man of letters, six feet of him and 200 odd Ib. There is a 
delightful story of how an American, driving with him through 
London, remarked ‘Everyone seems to know you, Mr Chesterton.* 

‘Yes,* mournfully responded the gargantuan author, ‘and if they 
don’t they ask.* 

He really doesn’t look anything like as fat as his caricatures make 
him, however, and he has a head big enough to go w'ith his massive 
tallness. His eyes are brilliant English blue behind the big-rimmed 
eyeglasses: his wavy hair, steel grey; his heavy moustache, bright 
yellow. Physically he is the crackling electric spark of the hcaven- 
home-and -mother party, the only man who can give the cleverest 
radical debaters a Roland for their Oliver. 

In subsequent interviews G. K.’s height grew to six foot 
three and his weight to 300 lb. (which w'as surely closer to 
the mark) ; his mannerisms were greatly remarked. ^ 

Mr Chesterton speaks clearly, in a rather high-pitched voice. He 
accompanies his remarks with many nervous little gestures. His 
handft) at times, stray into his pockets. He leans over the reading 
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desk as it lit wjuld like to get down into the audience and make it 
a sort of heart-to heart talk 

Mr Chesterton’s right hind spent i iis^^liss •'nd rather disturbing 
evening It would start from the iciding desk it which he stood anci 
fall to the points ol th»*t vast wiistcoit which inspiitd the dcsciiption 
of him as ‘a fellow of infinite \est’ It would vandti aimlc'^sl) a 
moment about his - stomach is a word that is taboo among the 
polite 1 nglish - equatoi, and then shilt swiitlv to ihi rear until the 
thumb found the hip pocket I licit the hind would icst a moment, 
to return agiin to the rtiding desk and to (UscmIh once more the 
quarter circle Once in a wink it would twist i umiT ipon the left 
hand, once in a while it would be clasp* d luh nd tlic broid batk, hut 
onh/ ior a moment I o the hi{> poc Vc t and b u k ig un w is its se ntr> go, 
and It was i faithful solditr 

Several intervuwcrs remarked on the unexpected calibre 
of his voice He himself spoke of it as ‘the mouse that came 
forth from the mount nn’ 

One w<iuld never suspect him of In 1114 our leading American best 
seller Ills accent, nnnne risms ind die s ire prr I'^kcuIiIK and he 
likes his Oolong with i lump of su <1 He thinks wjtli his ci ai, a 
black I ondon chtt loot 

When asketl which of liis works he conswkied the gicilcst, he 
said ‘I don’t consider m\ ol mv w< iks m the k st \t * 

In the Daily SLcuh^ Hamilton later dcseiilxd (j K speaking 
in a debate 

Dunng the vhok ins| rd luisc of Ins bnlli nt icasonmg, be 
eiughl the little rivuIeN wliih tan down Ins fjei, and just thev 
were about to drop from the fust of his se\eril elnris flicLJ them 
gciuioiisl^ among the disceinee rte d |(opk who sat letuillv at his 
feet liom lime to tin too, nn wi < t this, h*. g-asptd df'p into 
his pockets and rittk<l e< in<; an*l ke^s, mingli wn point to point, from 
proe'f to prool, until the Constitutu 11 ol H lind w is cjuite dcvcid 
of Law ami out In m uneki his w-ns^coii hub I i line of shut 

Jt was inonstious, git»inlic, ann/in»^, dc t llv, delic ous Nothing 
like it has estr been vlom bcloic 01 will e\c K seen, heaul and 
!tlt like It again 

After a lecture in Philadelphia a lad) asked him, ‘Mt 
Chesterton, what makes women talk so much’* lleaMug him- 
self out ol his chaii, he answered onl> ‘God, Madim * 
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The New York Herald published a poem call^ faradoiygen 
by Fdward Anthonj * 

O Gilbert, I know there are many who like 
Your talks on the darkness of light, 

The shortness of length and the weakness of strength 
And the OIK on the lo\snes« of height 

My neighbom I ecps telling me ‘How 1 adoie 
His legilit) of the illicit 
And I \e aKo a liking intense foi his sti iking 
Obscunt) of the explicit * ^ 

But 1 am unmoved What’s the reason’ Oh, well, 

Tht- samt I intend to expound 

Some evening next week, when I’m going to speak 

On the slnllowness ol the piotound 

‘Everyone who goes to Americi for \ ^hort time,* said G K , 
‘is expected to write a book, and nearly tveiybody does * In 
accordance with this convention he wrote What 1 Saw in 
America, He did see a great deal The same imagination that had 
found the medieval aspect of Jerusalem saw many elements 
missed not only by the ordinary tourist but by the people them^ 
selves who live nearest to them 

The things Chesterton those foi description all have rele- 
vance to the main thesis ol the book, which has often been 
missed and which emei^ges most clearly m the first and the last 
chapters. He insists always that he writes as a foreigner - and 
indeed repeats frequently that it is by keeping our own dis- 
tinct nationality that Englishmen and Americans will best 
understand and like one another - but he writes also as a man 
not unconscious of history. Thus writing, the older cities 
represent to him one trend in the States and New York 
another. 1 am sorry to say that he does not appreciate New 
York as he ought, because of his dislike of cosmopolitanism. 
Its beauty he sees as breath-taking not solid and abiding but 
a kind of fairyland. The lights on Broadway evoked from him 
die exclamation ‘What a glonous garden of wonders this would 
be for anyone who was lucky enough to be unable to read’, 
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and he imaging a simple peasant wdio fancies that these lights 
must be announcing in letters of fire: ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’, having been put up on the occasion of some great 
national feast, whereas in reality they are but advertising signs 
put up to make money. 

The Skyline seemed to him most lovely: ‘vertical lines that 
suggest a sort of rush upwards, as of great cataracts topsy turvy 

- the strong daylight finds everywhere the broken edges of 
things and the sort of hues wc see in newly-turned earth or the 
white sections of trees. . , He feels the intense ‘imaginative 
pleasure of those dizzy turrets and dancing fires’. But he ends 
with the note that really spoilt New York for him: ‘If those 
nightmare buildings were really all built for nothing, how 
noble they would be * 

Advertisement, Big Business, Monopoly might have invaded 
the old traditionary cities of America as they had those of 
England, but New York existed (he felt) as a new and startling 
expression of them. They shrieked in every light and from 
every sky-scraper. The whole question of America was: would 
the older, simpler, really great historical tradition win, or 
would it be deleated by the new and towxring evil? He has 
an interesting chapter on the countiysidc, finding hope in the 
considerable extension of small ownership among the farmers 
and in the houses built from the growing matenal that wood 
is, but he is again depressed at the reflection that the culture 
of the countryside is not its own but imported from the towns 

- therefore itself largely commercialized. 

Only in one direction did he sec real hope. The new dreams 
of the eighteenth century had gone, but the ancient dogmas 
of the Catholic Church rcmainevl. Catholics might forget 
brotherhood, like tlieir fellows, but ‘the Catholic type of 
Christianity had riveted itself irrevocably to the manhood of 
all men*. ‘The Church would always continue to ordain 
aegroes and canonize beggars and labourers.' ‘Where its faith 
was fixed by creeds and Councils it could not save itself even 
by surrender, . . . there is no b^sis for democracy except 

IN A DOGMA ABOUT THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF MAN.’ 

I have put that final sentence in capitals for it is the climax 
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both of Gilbert’s thinking about America and of of the most 
important trams of thought that brought him to the home of 
liberty secured for the human race by dogma - that is to say 
by re\ealed truth He went home to be received into the 
Catholic Church as I ha\c earlier related 

He behoved thit there was moie democracy m America 
than m hngland But he hated what he called the ‘glaie of 
American Advertisement* He spoke of a ‘common thief like 
the American Millionaire* but he certainly did not exclude 
the English Millionaiic fiom the simi indictment His whole 
view of advertisement reaches a peak m an article^ entitled 
‘If you Have Smiles’ 

We read th# other chy in ih'^olutclv •’f leinn ncl ilmost ttnthr 
piece of ichicc, in i It kIimt Amcru in n \\ i/inc ibt ut the prtsi r\ i 
tion of Bciuty ind Hcilth It wis inltndi I t[uiU triously iltti 
describing in most conipbcittd dctid how ilu >()urig woman (f 
to day (wtll ki own to lx cnirnoiirtd of ill th^t is nituiil and frit) 
IS to stiip up her head ind Ikc cnciv m kt, is if it had to I c hindi td 
aftei an accident, it proccuJs to si> with the most n fined An tin n 
acetnt ‘With the fut thus hxtd in smile foinnluri * hut wt 
have a difficulty ilx ut l^kin^ this eiious uNitt of ^mtnc^n Ptiuiy 
Business evin so striously as to meditate on its ocial meiiaec Inc 
prospect of such a w hi ol kIk ts on Jit t > dt puss us, I ut lu , 
it IS no good Oui ficts ai«. fixed in smih formition whin we th *ik 
of that American 

On 6 and November he writes two articles on 

‘The Yankee and the ( hinaman*, iii which he contidsts tiic 
philosophic spirit with iht so called scientific like I'lshop 
Bames in England wanting to analvse the Consecrated Host, 
Edison was reported in Amtiica as having sud tint he would 
find out if thf le was a soul by some scitnlihc test 

Any philosophic Chimimn would know whit to tlimk of a man 
who said, ‘I hive jrot a new gm that will shoot * hoh thiough vour 
memory of last Mondiy,’ or J hive got a saw shirj> enough to cut 
up the cube root of 666,* or I will boil your affet ti n lor Aunt Susan 
until It IS quite liquid ’ 
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In 1907 Gj^lbert, Frances, and Dorothy spent a month in 
Poland where immease enthusiasm was shown for the man 
who had consistently proclaimed Poland’s greatness and her 
true place in Europe. 

Invited by the Government, 'all the hospitality I received,* 
he says, ‘was far too much alive to remind me of anything 
official.* One of the multitude of unwritten books of which 
G. K. dreamed was a book about Poland. The Poles and the 
English were, he felt, alike in many things but the Englishman 
had never been given the opportunity to understand the Pole. 
We knew nothing of their history and did not understand the 
Resurrection we had helped to bring about. ‘The nonsense 
talked in the newspapers when they discuss what they cal) the 
Polish Corridor* was only possible from want of realization of 
what Poland had been before she was rent in three by Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. Thus too we did not realize ‘the self- 
evident fact that the Poles always have a choice of evils’. 
PiLsudski told him that oj the fwe he preferred Germany to 
Russia, while Dmowski \oiced the more general opinion in 
telling him that oJ the two he preferred Russia to Germany. For 
the moment at any rate tortured Poland was herself. Wherever 
Gilbert went, revival in this agricultural country seemed 
amazingly swift. Peasant proprietors abounded and lived well 
on twelve acres or so, while even labourers possessed plots of 
land and a cow or two. 

There are letters asking him to lecture in Australia, to 
lecture again in U.S.A., in South America ‘to make them 
aw'are of English tliuught and lilt nature’, ‘Ihe Argentine 
Intel ligencia,’ says Philip Guoddla, ‘is acutely aware of your 
writings. Local professors terrified me by asking me on various 
occasions to explain the precise position which you occupied 
in our Catholic youth. ... A visit from you would mean a very 
great deal to British intellectual prestige in these parts/ 

No Catliolic Englishman was anytliing like so widely knowm 
in Europe. Books have been writ ten about him in many lan- 
guages and his works translated into French, German, Dutch, 
Czech, Russian, Polish, Spanish, and Italian. A letter from 
Russia asks for his photograjih for The ^la^azinc of International 
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Literature as a wnter whose works are well known ;n the Soviet 
Union. The Kulturbund m Vienna sends an etftssary inviting 
him there also and, like Prague, the Vienna PEN, Club wants 
him. 

‘You have a distressing habit/ Maude Royden once wrote, 
‘of being the only person one really wants to hear on certain 
subjects.’ 

A visit to Rome produced The KesurrcctwtTi of Rome, 
Despite brilliant passag s the book is disappointing It bears no 
comparison with The Nevt Jerusalem and gi'cs an impression of 
being dirown together hastily before the ideas hid been thought 
through to their ultimate conclusions Pei haps Rome was too 
big even for Chesterton 

He interviewed Mussolini and found that Mussolini was 
interviewing him, so that he talked at some length of Distn- 
butism and his own socnl ideal Mussolini knew at least some 
of Gilbert’s books He told Cyril Clemens that he had keenly 
enjoyed The Man \^ho llu? Thimdry He j)rom!Scd at the end 
of this mtersiew that he would go away and think over what 
Chesterton had said, and it might ha\e been better for the 
world had he kept that promise I oi what had been said was an 
outline oi the one possible alt^rnati\e to the growing tyranny 
of governments 

from his anxiety to be fair to Fascism, Gilbert was oiten 
accused of being in iavour of it, but, both m this book and m 
several articles, having gl^cn the case for it he went on to give 
the case against it - a much stronger case than tliat usually given 
by its opponents The case for fascism lay in the breakdown 
of true democracy and the reign of the tyianny of wealth m 
the democratic countries C hesterton would, he siid, have been 
on the side of the Partilo Popolarc as against the iascism that 
succeeded it, m England and Amenca he would ‘have infi- 
nitely preferred tliat the puigation of our plutocratic politics 
should have been achieved by Radicals and Republicans. It was 
they who did not prefer it ’ It was not that Fascism was not 
Open to attack but ‘that Liberalism has unioi tunately lost the 
nght to attack it.* 

‘Fascism,’ he said in summary, ‘has brought back order into 
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the State ; this will not be lasting unless it has brought back 
order into the mind.* 

The two things in the Roman visit that remain most promi- 
nent in Dorothy’s memory are Gilbert’s loss of a medal of Our 
Lady that he always wore, and his audience with the Holy 
Father. The loss of the medal seemed to distress him out of all 
normal proportion. He had the lift boy looking for it on hands 
and knees and gave him a huge reward for finding it, Gilbert 
has left no record of his Papal audience. Hut, says Dorothy, 
it excited him so greatly that he did no work for two days 
before the event or two days after. 

Their second visit to America was far better 
enjojed by Gilbert, and also I think by I laiices until she got ill, 
because on it they came much closer to the rejil people of the 
country, especial!) during the peiiod when he w^as lecturing at 
the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. They liwsd at a little 
house in South Bend and he lectured every night, alternating a 
course on Victorian literature with one on the great figures of 
Victorian histoiy. There were thirty-six lectures all told, and 
the average attendance at each lecture was 500. 

At Notre Dame and the Sister College of St Mary’s, I felt the 
best way to get tlie atmosphere of this \isit would be to get 
together for a talk the people who remembered Gilbert: they 
would stimulate one another's memories. I invoked the aid 
of Sister Madeleva and she suggested the tw o Fathers I eo Ward, 
Professors Engels anti O’ Grady, and, best of all, Johnnie 
Mangan the chaufTcur. Johnnie is a great institution at Notre 
Dame. He remembered driMng my father nearly thirty years 
ago and he liad specially \i\id memories of the Chesterton 
period. We all sat in a circle in Sister Madeleva’s sitting-room, 
I give here a few^ of the notes I took, 

JOHNNIE mangan: ‘It was the hardest job getting him into the 
car, harder getting him out. He’d walk on the poich and all the 
children came. He’d talk to the children on the load. Money meant 
nothing to him: the lady would gi\e me the money saying himself 
w'ould leave it in the shop if the baibcr wasn’t honest enough to give 
change.’ 
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Mr Engels noticed mannerisms: ‘The consta^j^t shifting of 
his great bulk around’, ‘rotating while he was talking*, ‘flip- 
ping his eyeglasses’, ‘lumbering on to the stage, going through 
all his pockets, finally finding a piece of dirty yellow paper and 
talking from it as if most laboriously gathered and learned 
notes. But the paper was only for show. Father Burke saw 
him get out of the cab, he got on to the stair landing and then 
saw G. K.’s yellow paper on the ground. He had delivered his 
whole course with hardly a single note - occasionally looked 
through material for a quarter of an hour or so before 
speaking.* All thought him a great entertainer as well as an 
informing talker. ‘No one enjoyed himself more than he did.’ 

Someone asked, ‘Did he ever get grouchy?* 

JOHNNIE: ‘He always had a smile. Was always calling kids over 
to talk to him. Hc*d touch one with his stick to make him look 
round and play with him, and then he\l laugh himself sick playing 
with them. The kids were always around him. The ones of four or 
five years, those were the ones he’d notice the most. He liked to ask 
them things and then il' they gave a good answer he could get a good 
laugh at it.* 

FATHER ward: ‘Father Miltner one evening in pleasant fall 
weather found G, K. on the porch. The campus was empty. He got a 
grunt in return to his greeting, tried three or four times, almost no 
answer. G. K. looked glum. 

‘“Well, you’re not very gay this evening.” 

‘“One should be given the luxury of a liltle private grouch once 
in a while.” ’ 

To Johnnie - ‘Did he take the lecture business seriously?' 

‘No. He just wanted five minutes on the porch when he would 
talk to no one but the kids.' 

At the debate with Darrow, Frances Taylor Patterson had 
become a little uneasy lest Chesterton’s arguments ‘might seem 
somewhat literary in comparison with the trained scientific 
mind and rapier tongue of the famous trial lawyer* . She found, 
however, that both trained mind and rapier tongue were the 
property of G. K. C. 

I have never heard Mr Darrow alone, but taken relatively, when 
that relativity is to Chesterton, he appears positively muddle-headed. 
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As Chestert^ summed it up, he felt as if Darrow had been arguing 
all afternoon With his fundamentalist aunt, and simply kept sparring 
^ith a dummy of his own mental making. When something went 
w'rorig with the microphone, Dariow sat back until it could be fixed. 
Whereupon G. K. C. jumped up and carried on in his natural voice, 
‘Science, you sec, is not infallible!* . . . Chesterton had the audience 
-with him from the start, and when it was over, everyone just sat thei e, 
not wishing to leave. They were loath to let the light die!^ 

In San Francisco I saw many people who had met Gilbert, 
including a journalist who took him to a ‘bootleg joint” - which 
is Western for a Speakeasy. There he asked for 'some speciality 
of the house’ and was olFcred a Mule. 

‘Six of these babies will put you on your ear,* remarked the 
bartender. 

‘WTiat did he bay about my ear ?’ Ciilbert queried. 

He downed three of the potent mixture, in spite of his 
tlieory against cocktails, and his host remarked continued 
poise with admiration w^hile the bartender commented ‘He 
can take it*, another slang expression that appeared to be new 
to Gilbert. He told his ho^t, Mr Williams, that he delighted 
in meeting sue Ii folk bartenders and all the simpler people 
whom he saw too seldom. This suggested an idea - wf>uld he 
come out to a school acros'j the bay which could not afford his 
fees, because it educated the daughters of poorer Catholics? 
He agreed at once and not only talked to them brilliantly for 
three-quarters of an liour, but also wrote for the children 
about fifty autographs. 

But, of course, he had forgotten something - an engagement 
to attend a big social funs^tion. A huge car arrived at the school 
complete with chaulieur and several agitated ladies. ‘Mr 
Chesterton, you have broken an important engagement.* T 
have fdled an important engagement,* he answerevl, ‘lecturing 
to the daughters of the poor. ’ 

If it were possible for Gilbert to be bettor loved anywhere 
than in England that anywhere was ccrlauily America. From 
coast to coast 1 have met his devotees. I have come across only 
one expression of the opposite feeling - and tliat from a man 

I. C/iOifmjn, byCviil CltTniMis, pp. 67 8. 
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who seems (irom his opening sentence) to ha|gs been unable 
to stay away from the lectures he so detested ; 

I heard Chesterton some six or seven times in this countr)'. His 
physical make-up repelled me. He looked like a big eater and 
animalism is repugnant to most of us. His appearance was against him. 

Not one of his lectures seemed to me worth the price of admission 
and some of them were so bad that they seemed contemptuous 
morsels flung at audiences for whom he adjudged anything good 
enough. 

One of his lectures, at the Academy Brooklyn, W'as a great dis- 
appointment. And he charged $1,000 for it. It was not wortli $10 
and Chestcilon knew it. Alter the lecture, he remarked to a friend 
of mine, ‘I think that was the worst lecture I e\er gave.* He may have 
been right. Certainly it w«is the worst I ever heard him give. But he 
took the thousand and a bonus of $200 for the cxtia large crowd in 
attendance. No : 1 did not like Chesterton. 

What of the money? With his American agent Chesterton 
had the usual arrangemnit : he received one half of the fees 
paid. The agent made engagements, paid travidling expenses 
and received for this the other half. Out of the half Chesterton 
received, he paid a further ten per cent to the London agent 
who had introduced him to the American agent; he also had to 
pay the expenses of his wife and his secretary and further 
gave a large present to his secretary for her trouble on the 
tour: the rest went chiefly into G. K/s Weekly, 1 doubt if he 
could have told anyone at what figure the original fee stood 
for any lecture. 

One of the Basilian Fathers, tlien a novice, remembers Gil- 
bert’s appearance in Toronto, The subject of tlus lecture was 
'Culture and the Coming Porir. The Coming Peril, he ex- 
plained, was not Bolshevism (because Bolshevism had now 
been tried ~ ‘The best way to destroy a Utopia is to establish 
it. The net result of Ikdshevism is that the modem world will 
not imitate it’). Nor by Coming Peril did be mean another 
great war (the next great war, he added, ‘would happen when 
Germany tried to monkey about with the frontiers of Poland*). 
The Coming Peril was the intellectual, educational, psycho- 
logical, artistic overproduction which, equally with economic 
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overproduction, threatened the well-being of contemporary 
civilization. People were inundated, blinded, deafened, and 
mentally paralysed by a flood of vulgar and tasteless externals, 
leaving them no time for leisure, thought, or creation from 
within themselves. 

At question period he was asked : 

‘Why is Dean Inge gloomy?’ 

‘Because of the ad\ancc of the Calhohc Church. Next 
question, please.* 

‘How tall are you and what do you weigh?* 

‘I am SIX feet two inches, but my weight has never been 
accurately calculated * 

‘Is Geoige Bernard Shaw a coming peril?* 

‘Heavens, no. He is a disappearing pleasure.* 

For an apparently haphazard collection of essays, Sidelights 
an London and Nei^er Yorky published on his return to England 
from the second visit, has a surprising unity. Bhtz^ in London 
and out of print in New York it is now hard to obtain, which 
is a pity as it is full of good things. Discussing the fashions of 
to-day Chesterton attempts ‘to remove these tilings from the 
test of time and subject them to the test of trutli’, and this 
rule of an eternal test is the one he tried to apply in all his 
comments. Obviously nothing human is perfect - and this 
includes the human judgement, e^en Chesterton’s judgement. 
Talking of the past or of the present, of England or America, he 
may often have been wrong and he would certainly liave been 
the last man to claim inf dlibility lor his judgements. His weak- 
ness as a critic was perhaps a tendency to get his proportions 
wrong -- to make too much of some things he saw or experi- 
enced, too little of others. His qualities were intellectual 
curiosity and personal amiability together with the measuring 
rod of an eternal .standard. 

This second visit to America only deepened in Gilbert’s 
mind many of the impiessions made by the first. Yet the 
atmosphere of the book is curiously dilferent from that of 
What I saw m America, Lhing m the country even a few months 
had so greatly deepened his understanding. He still preferred 
the Quakers to the Puritans, ‘The essential of the Puritan mood 
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is the misdirection of moral anger’. He still felt that as a whole 
the United States had started with ‘a great polmcal idea, but 
a small spiritual idea’; that it needed a ‘return to the vision’ 
in politics and sociology. It was the fashion to-day to laugh 
at the wish for ‘great open spaces’, yet the ‘real sociological 
object in going to America was to find those open spaces. It 
was not to find more engineers and electric batteries and 
mechanical gadgets in the home. These may have been the 
result of America: they were not the causes of America.’ 
Asked why he admired America yet hated Americanization, he 
replied : 

I should have thought that I had earned some right to apply this 
obvious distinction to any foreign country, since 1 have consistently 
applied it to my own country. If the egoism is excusable, 1 am myself 
an Englishman (which some identify with an egoist) and 1 have done 
my best to praise and glorify a number of English things: English inns, 
English roads, English jokes and jokers; even to the point of praising 
the roads for being crooked or the humour for being Cockney; but 
I have invariably written, ever since I have written at all, against the 
cult of British Imperialism. 

And when that perilous power and opportunily, w'hich is given 
by wealth and worldly success, largely passed from the British Empire 
to the United States, I have applied exactly the same principle to the 
United States. I think that Imperialism is none the less Imperialism 
because it is spread by economic pressure or snobbisJi fashion rather 
than by conquest; indeed I have much mc^re respect for the Empire 
that is spread by fighting than for the Empire that is spread b) finance.^ 

He felt that the real c attscs for admiration, the real greatness 
of America, could bo found partly through facing its incom- 
pleteness and defects, partly through contemplating the 
character of the greatest and most typical of Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Whilst I was in America, I often lingered in small towns and 
wayside places; anti in a curious and almost creepy fashion the great 
presence of Abraham l.incoln continually grew upon me. 1 think it 
is necessary' to linger a little in America, and especially in what many 
would call the most uninteresting or unpJeasing parts of America, 

I. Sidelights on New London and Newer York, p. 178. 
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befoie this strong sense of a stnnge kind of greitncss can grow upon 
the soif] ^ man ol any imagination mi ;ht look down these 
strange siiccts, with their Iramt houses filled with the latest con- 
venitncss and surioundid with the htest litter, till he could see 
approaching down the long perspective th'»t long ungainly figure, 
with the preposterous sto\c| ipe hat and tlic lustic iimbitlla ind 
deep melanrhol) eyes, thi humour and the hird pitiencc ind tiic 
he u t thit fed up jn hope d< (<. i u d 

That IS admiring Abraham Lincoln, and tint is adimiing Amuici ^ 

The Uiiivcisily of Notre Dime vsh< re he hid been hetunng 
turned his musings in i dncction thev were iver inclined to 
take The gold donu of the churth visible fiom miles away, 
the init re sting combimlion of the extiiordmir) fame of its 
football Uim with a keen spiiituil life, especially fascinated 
Gilbert He wr^te a poem dedicated to the Llniveisity and 
called ‘The A»ena’ in it be pictures lust the golden imige on 
‘the gilded house ol Neio’ that stood for all tl^ honois of 
thf* Pagan Amphitheatit llien tomes in contiast mother 
imag< 

I ln\i s n ub It 1 sii in t < untiv 
0| lu Ills it.1 I ^ s d) ne in 
On tie It elUn I ni sfin 1 J i 1\ Mlh il'’ 
g< 1 le n im\ c r 
tnafir insliin^t (eliilimnt, 

Ihuu h til sunlir In Inn ‘sUinmLi 
i hit Apo il\[ tie I It ni lint Ins cl I llitr 
with the Sun 

li e boss ^hout ‘Notre Dime’ in the) w itdi the fortunes of 
the fn\ ml Chesteiton sees Our I itlv piesiding httin 1\ even 
over 1 [oolbill contest 

\nd I si\v ih in li L th v I irl vind 
(If tbe V c lid u* dust ui J eh/zh 
An I till lee th \ St inipt I i thun 1< iclip ii tl 
thiKetlu uid vv’ elswikl 
Andthnce thev i^iudlde thundei 
On c ur J idv f I the \ it ♦^e j us 
I lit Me the 1 ol the MisKroftiu Misiiuiscf 
the ^^oTltI 

I Sidelight n \ \ I yni n I \ 
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He recurs to a fe\ourite thought that the Mother of Sorrows 
is the cause of human joy : 

Queen of Death and deadly weeping 
Those about to live salute thee, 

Youth untroubleil, )outh untortured; hatcless war 
and harmless mn th 
And the Ntw 1 ord*s laiger laigcsse 
Holier bread and happier tire us, 

Sinc^. the. Que n of Sevi niold Sorrow has brought 
) 0 ) upon the larth 

No wonder that, as Johnnie Mangan said, you could not 
drag him away from the game, if the game meant also a medi* 
tation. The ‘holier bread’ came perhaps to his mind from the 
fact that the aserage of Daily Communion is unusually high at 
Notre Dame 

When he desired for Americans a return to their great 
political vision he desiied also an opening of the eyes to that 
greater spiritual vision which was to him the supreme oppor- 
tunity of the human spnit. Death is in the world around. 
Resurrection in the Church of the God who died and rose 
again. 

Quc< n of Utith anil I if< undying 
I hosc about to li\t, salute the < 
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The Sc^t Answer 


I have onljr one virtue that / know of 
I could really forgive unto seven^ times seven. 

The Notebook. 


One of the commonest of biographer’s problems is the 
question of quarrels and broken friendships. In Chesterton’s 
life there is no such problem. Attacks on public characters in 
his paper, attacks on abuses and ideas, absorbed all his pug- 
nacity. Fellow writers, rival journalists, friends, furnished 
often enough material for a quarrel; but Chesterton would 
never take it up. He excelled in the soft answer - not that 
answer which seeming soft subtly provokes to wrath, but the 
genuine article, Belloc said of him that he possessed ‘the two 
virtues of humility and charity’ - those most royal of all 
Christian virtues. In the heat of argument he retained a 
fairness of mind that saw his opponent’s case and would never 
turn an argument into a quarrel. And most people bath liked 
him and felt that he liked them. While he was having his 
great controversy with Blatchford back in 1906, it is clear 
from letters between them that the two men remained on the 
friendliest terms, 

Edward Macdonald writes of his experiences of Chesterton 
when he was w'orking w'ith him on the paper. 

A shorthand note was taken of the famous debate with Bernard 
Shaw. It was decided to devote four pages of G. K.*s Weekly to a 
report which 1 tried to compile by avoiding the third person and con- 
centrating on significant quotations. But whereas Shaw put his points 
in a few words from which elaboration could be cut, G. K. C.’s 
argument was so closely knit that it was difheuk to leave out passages 
without spoiling the effect. He walked into the room as my pencil 
went through a fairly long extract from Shaw’s speech. 

‘And whose words arc you so gaily murdering?* he asked, 

‘Shaw’s, Mr Chesterton.’ 
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‘Very 'wtll Now [>ut ih^m all hick ami muicler mine I rcfu&e to 
deny Sliaw a full opptutunitv to state his cise m my * 

a usult Shaw’s spec ch took up a jruat pait of ihe space allotted 
aiul G K C was made ninthly ic poi ted 

He was alwajs c,arcfiil if ho had rcMcvsed a book in the 
paper crilici/ing ils uhas to take an opportunity to show the 
author his warm ptisonal iricndliness G K *s Weekly was, 
of course, Gilbert’s »wn platfoim, so perhaps his rate to 
apologi/c and his guat inagnmiinily are more icnnarkable m 
incidents outside its cedumns 1 S [hot had his platform 
he editcel the Criterion Chcstciton, on being repioached by 
him for a hasty aiticlo, not onlv apologized but dedicated a 
book to Ml 1 Iiof lie had wiilten confu ing lum with anothc r 
critic who disappiovcd ol ilhiciation and hul also rnisquole.d 
a stanza of his poe tn Mil hot had w rittcn 

I should like vou to know that it w is ijijnuntlv \our ‘sv*r«p'tlu tic 
reviewer’, not I, who mule the i^iuail liioiil illiie i itiim , to winch 
It sen ms ht added a more i^enci d culitism cl mine so that ?/3 >h 
IS not the ric»ht eoiieetive Some c ( vc ur eoinmeiits se< ni to he hised 
on a iieliet tint / ohjeet to alliUrit ni 

And miy I add, is a liumi I ytisdier, that I pnfir my \ttse to he 
quoted eoircetlv, li at nil 

Chesterton n plu d 

I am so very sonv il my nomtnse, in the Miiuin hid any cciici d 
dir of hoslilit), to siv nolhmr I any imiduilil injiistnes of which 1 
W 1 S quite unaw ue I me iiit it to lx tjUiU ernnhlc, likt the trcmuloiis 
hadmigc ol the* Olde ,t liihahitant in the Ini ] i louf , wh< n he has h<< ii 
giiyeil the hiii.hler I ds r f ilie \dh e 1 < innc t im i_>ne. that 1 e\i i 
said anjthiriT ihnut \< u oi iny j iiIkuIu peison he in^ a snob, lor it 
was quite out of iny thoudits an 1 lOo s(iu us t r the whole aHui 
Ictrtainh did liave the jnipie*sKii, fiom the w ly thv uvuwei put it, 
that )OU <Iisappiove<l ol mj dlitei iiioii , I ilso idd( d that you would 
he quite iit,ht if vou did I certainly diel rpiole vou fiorn intmoi), and 
even quote liom a qeiolalion, i dso mciUioned that 1 was doing so 
casual a thing Of couise, on the stneUsi prm iples, all quotation^ 
should be verified, and 1 should etrtiinly have done if 1 had m 
any way resented an>lhing je u siid, or been m)sclf writing in a spirit 
of resentment If you think a letter to the AUrcun clearing up these 
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points 'Would be fairer to everybody, of course I should be delighted 
to wiite one. * 

Thus, too, when Chesterton bad answcjed a newspaper 
report of a speech made by C. E. M. Joad, the latter com- 
plained that It was a criticism ‘not of anything that 1 think, but 
of a garbled newspaper cai i< ature ol a few of the things I think, 
taken out of their context and falsified.’ 

He added that he had not said science would destroy religion 
but that at its present rat^ of decline the C'hiirch (d’ I nglaiicl 
would become a dead letter in a hundred and fifty years. Next^ 
that scicmec ‘has no bearing upon the spiritual truths of 
religion*, but 

has been presented, at any rare by the Church of 1 ngland, in a 
textuie <»f ohsidcie ideas aliout tlie nature ol the phvHcal uni\erse 
and the hehasiour of physical things which scunce has shown to he 
untrue. 

Jinally, that religion is Mtal hut it is ni Mystitism that the core 
of religion lies for me, and mystic il experience, as I umh island it, 
does not want oigini/ing. 

rliuslerlon replied 

I am extremely gl id to luiumhcr thit, ocn htfoie iciciving 
YOur letter, 1 was careful to si> jn my aiticle that iny quairel was not 
personally with you, but with the newspapers whiili had used what 
you said as a pait of a stupid 4uiit ai^ainst oreaui/td lehgion, I am 
even inoie glad to leaiii tlwt the\ had nusuwd )oui name and used 
what voii did not say. . . . 

In the thud paragiaph you sa\ something that has Kin said many 
times, anil doubtless means sonKtlnog, hut I lan sav ([Uite honestly 
that I have nevu been (pnte ctrtai” of \\h?t it means. Na urallv 1 
hold no brief foi the ( huuh of hngland as such, indeed T am inchned 
to congratulate you on haying found any one positiyc set of ‘ideas’, 
obsolete or not, yyhich that Church is solidly ai^rtcd m ‘picsenting’. 
But I have been a menihct cif that Chunh myself, and in justice to it, 
1 must say that neithci tlien noi now did 1 sec » leailv yyhat are these 
things ‘about the nature of tlie physical uniyetse, yvinch science has 
shown to be untrue*. I was not icrpined as an Anglican, any more 
than as a Catholic, to belies c that Cod had two hiinds and ten fingeis 
to mould Adam from clay; hut even if I had been, U yvould he rather 
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difficult to define the scientific discovery that makes it impossible. 
1 should like to see the defined Christian dogma wri^n down and 
the final scientific discovery written against it. I have never seen this 
yet. What I have seen is that even the greatest scientific dogmas are 
not final. We have just this moment agreed that the ideas of the 
physical universe, which are really and truly ‘obsolete*, are the very 
ideas taught by physicists thirty years ago. What I think you mean is 
' that science has shown miracles to be untrue. But miracles are not ideas 
about the nature of the physical universe. They are ideas about the 
nature of a power caj>ab1e of breaking through the nature of the 
physical universe. And science has not shown that to be untrue, for 
anybody who can think. 

Lastly, you say that it is indeed necessary that Religion should 
exist, hut that its essence is Mysticism; and this does not need to be 
organized. I should answer that nothing on earth needs to be organized 
so much as Mysticism, You say that man tends naturally to religion ; 
he does indeed ; often in the form of human sacrifice or the temples 
of Sodom. Almost all extreme evil of that kind is mystical. The only 
way of keeping it healthy is to have some rules, some responsibilities, 
some definitions of dogma and moral function. That at least, as you 
yourself put it, is what I think; and I hope you will not blame me 
for saying so. But as to what I said, in that particular article, it was 
quite clearly written upon wrong information and it will give me 
great pleasure to do my best to publish the fact. 

In any such argument Gilbert was never, in the words of the 
Gospel, * willing to justify himself*. He only wanted to justify 
certain ideas, and the thought of ha\ing misrepresented anyone 
else, was distressing to him. 

With H. G. Wells several interchanges of letters have 
shown in earlier chapters how the soft answer turned aside a 
wrath easily aroused, but also easily dissipated. Another ex- 
change of letters only three years before Gilbert’s death must 
be given, the third letter is undated and I am not sure if it 
belongs here or refers to another of Gilbert’s reviews of a 
book of Wells. 

10 December 

DEAR OLD G.K.C. 

An Illustrated London News Xmas cutting comes like the season*s 
greetings. If after all my Atheology turns out wrong and your 
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Theology right J feel 1 shall always he able to pass into Heaven (if 1 
want to) as a friend of G. K. C.'s. Bless you. 

My wannest good wishes to you and Mrs G. K. C. 

H. G. 


MY DEAR H. G., 

I do hope my secretary let you know that at the moment when 1 
got your most welcome note I was temporarily laid out in bed and 
able to appreciate it, but not to acknowledge it. As to the fine point 
of theology you raise - I am content to answer (with the subtle and 
exquisite irony of the Yanks) I should worry. If I turn out to be right, 
you will triumph, not by being a friend of mine, but by being a 
friend of Man, by having done a thousand things for men like me in 
every way from imagination to criticism. The thought of the vast 
variety of that work, and how it ranges from towering visions to 
liny pricks of humour, overwhelmed me suddenl) in retrospect : and 
I felt wc had none of us ever said enough. Also your words, apart 
from their generosity, please me as the first words I hav^ heard for a 
long time of the old Agnosticism of my boyhood when my brother 
Cecil and my friend Bentley almost worshipped old Huxley like a 
god. I think I have nothing to complain of except the fact that the 
other side often forgot that we began as free-thinkers as much as 
they did: and there was no earthly power but thinking to drive us 
on the way w'e went. Thanking you again a thousand times for your 
letter . . . and everything else. 

Yours always, 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


MY DEAR CHESTERTON: 

You write wonderful praise and it leaves me all aquiver. My 
warmest thanks for it. But indeed that wonderful fairness of mind 
is very largely a kind of funk in me - I know the creature fnlm the 
inside - funk and something worse, a k *nd of deep, complex cui^ning. 
Well anyhow you take the superficial merit with infinite charity - 
and it has inflated me and just for a time I am an air balloon over the 
heads of my fellow creatures. 

Yours ever, 

H. G. WELLS. 

Gilbert loved to praise his fellows in the field of letters even 
when their philosophy differed from his own. In the obituaries 
in G. K.*s Weekly this is especially noticeable. Of two men of 
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letters who died in 1 928, he wrote with respect ^d admiration 
although with a mind divided between pure literary apprecia- 
tion and those principles whereby he instinctively measured 
all things. Of Sir Edmund Gosse he wrote ‘The men from 
whom w'e would consent to learn are dying.’ G. K. felt he 
could never himself appreciate without judging, but he could 
learn from Gosse a uniquely ‘sensitive impartiality’. With him 
‘there passes away a great and delicate spirit which might in 
some sense be called the spirit of the eighteenth century; 
which might indeed l>e vciy rightly called the spirit of reason 
and civilization’.^ 

‘These are the things we hoped would stay and they are 
going, * he quoted from Swinburne, and of him and of Hardy, 
who died in 1908, and in wdiom he saluted ‘an honourable 
dignity and simplicity’ he felt that though they had stated 
something false about the universe - that all the good things 
are fugitive and only the. bad things unchanged -- yet ‘ , some- 
thing rather like it might be a half truth about the world. 
1 mean about the modern world. . . , ’ 

Sixteen years earlier Chesterton had in The Victorian Age in 
Literature characterized Hardy the novelist as ‘tlic village 
atheist brooding and blaspheming over the village idiot’. Yet 
Cyril Clemens has told me that Hardy recited to him some of 
Chesterton’s poetry, and I think this obituary links with tliat 
fact in showing that a profound difference in their philosophy of 
life did not prevent a mutual appreciation and even admiration. 

Gilbert Chesterton entered the last years of his life having 
made no enemies in the exceedingly sensitive literary world to 
which he primarily belonged. Whether he bad made any in the 
world of politics I do not know, but he certainly felt no 
enmities. He said once it was impossible to hate anything 
except an idea, and to him f think it was. Against one politician, 
he had many years ago launched his strongest 
bit of ironical w'riting - Lord Birkenhead, then F. E. Smith, 
who had spoken of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill as having 
‘shocked the conscience of every Christian community in 
Europe’. The last lines of Chesterton’s mordant answer ran 
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For )oui Kgil cause oi civil 
You fight well anil get )our fee ; 
lor voui God or drtam or dc\il 
’Vou will answer, not to mi 
1 alk about the pews and stc( pL s 
And the c ish thu «<h s tin i cv ith 
Put the SLuls ol Chiistian peoples 
Chuck It, Smith 

Later, Smith had stood with Fdward Carson against 
Cecil Chesterton at the Old Bailey Now he was dead and 
many who had feared him m his lifetime were blackening his 
memory witli subtle sneers and innut mlo Gilbe'rt refused to 
join in this and he wrote in his paper* ‘In liim we were con- 
fronted by and fought, not a set of principles but a man . . . 
lord Birkenhead was a great fighter 1 with one more pagan 
\irtuc - Pride - he would have been a gieMt pagan ’ 

The distinction Mr Swinnerton drws’ betwcei^Belloc and 
Chesterton may be a little too absolute, hut substantially it is 
1 loht ‘One 1 i ison for the love ol C hesterton w as that while he 

o 

loLighl he sang lays ol <hi\alry and in spite of all his seriousness 
w irred against wk kc dne ss latlier than a fleshly eipponent, while 
Belloc sang only afte r the battle and waired agiinst men as well 
as ideas * 

Did the tendency to find good in his opponents, did Ches- 
terton’s uniscrsal chanty deaden, as Belloc behcNcs, the 
died of his wilting’ 

He wounck^l none, bu»^ thus ilso he Hil d to provide weapons 
wherewith one ma^ wound aid kill toll) Now vMlhout wounding 
and killing, there is no bittle , and ihu , in this life, ne> victory , but 
also no ptiil to the soul through hatie 1 - 

I incline to think lint while G K could ne\er hate an 
individual he could hale a gioup If he suhlenly rememheied 
an individual in that group he hastily excerpted him from the 
grou]> in ordci to leave the objects of liis Intred entirely 
unpeisonal Thus he haled politicniA hut found reil difficulty 

1 G ir / jn Sc / c p ■> ‘h 

2 lli< PI ht. (.f CHl Ur )n w hn 1^1 h U p Si 
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in hating a politician. He hated what he called die plutocracy, 
but no individual rich man. I do think howevisr that while 
believing firmly in Original Sin he was somewhat inclined to 
see it as operative more especially in the well-to-do classes. 
His championship of the poor was in no way impersonal. His 
burning love and pity went out to every beggar. He tended to 
love all men but the poor he loved with an undivided heart, 
and when he thought of them his thoughts grew harsh towards 
the rich who were collectively their oppressors. 

I doubt if he allowed enough for the degree of stupidity re- 
quired to amass a fortune. He would have agreed that love of 
money narrowed the mind : I doubt if he fully grasped that only 
a mind already narrow can love money so exclusively as to 
pursue it successfully. And I am pretty sure he did not allow 
enough for the fact that rich like poor arc caught to day in the 
machineiy they have created. He saw the bewildered, con- 
fused labourer who has lost his liberty: he failed to see the 
politician also bewildered, the millionaire also confused, 
afinaid to let go for fear he might be submerged. And yet at 
moments he did see it. He wrote in tlie paper a short scries of 
articles on men of the nineteenth century vs ho had created 
the confusion of to-day; on Malthus, Adam Smith, and Darwin. 
Far from its being true that supernatural religion had first been 
destroyed and morality lost in consequence, it liad been the 
Christian morality that was first destroyed in the mind. G. K. 
summarized Adam Smith's teachings as: ‘God so made the 
world that He could achieve the good if men were sufficiently 
greedy for the goods.’ Thus the man of to-day, ‘Whenever he 
is tempted to be selfish half remembers Smith and self-interest. 
Whenever he would harden his heai t against a beggar, he half 
remembers Malthus and a book about population; whenever 
he has scruples about crushing a rival he lialf* remembers 
Darwin and his scruples become unscientific.' Because none 
of these theories were in their own day seen as heresies and 
denounced as heresies they have lived on vaguely to poison the 
atmosphere and the mind of to-day. 

But I do not believe that Chesterton failed because he had 
not at his command the weapon of hatred. Here Belloc surely 
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makes the s^e mistake that Swift (whom he instances) made 
and for the same reason The Frenchman and the Inshman 
understand the rapier of biting satire as does not the English- 
man* for direct abuse of anyone, no matter how nchly 
merited, nearly always puts the Englishman on the side of the 
man who is being abused What happeiK d to Swift’s Gulhver - 
that most fierce attack upon the human race? The English 
people drew its sting and turned it into a nursery book that has 
delighted their children ever since Ihtro are more ways 
than one of winning a battle jou can win the man instead of 
the argument and Chesterton won many men Or >ou can 
take a weapon that once belonged chiefly to the enemy but 
wluch Chesterton wrested fiom him, a very useful weapon: 
the laugh 

Orthodoxy, doctrinal and moral, was a lawful object of 
amusement to Voltaire and his followers but now the laugh 
has passed to the other side and Chesterton was «(with Belloc 
himself) the fiist to sti/e this poweriul weapon Thus when 
Bishop Barnes of Birmingham said that St I lancis was dirty and 
probably hid fl<as minj Catholics were furious and spoke m 
solemn wrath Chesttrlon wiote the sim[ le veise 

^ MINOin RISIK^ | lIUJKls IHF 

VtKMINOUS SAIVr 1K\NC 

11 Biothif 1 1 incis pn Ion* d Urodu r 1 Iti, 

I here sull st<ins iKtd ol such sli in L(hirif\, 

Sc I in he is. If r iP hiS ooflwill, 

Bitten hy tunny link citatuus 

Swinburm had mocktd at Chiistian Milue but the Doloies 
of Chesti rlon rcplnd to him 

r am soil) old (k ii, il I hurt you, 

No doubt It i di nut, 

W ith tht lilies uid hniruois ol miUjc 
A nd the npUiit.*^ ind lust"' ( f vitt 
Bi t tht notion impels mt to angt r, 
that vict IS ali lapluic for mt , 

And if you think \irlut is languor 
Just try It and set. 
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But in fact G. K did not nacrely use laughter^s a weapon: 
he was often simply amused - and did not conceal it He told 
Desmond Glteson that he remembered reading Renan's 
Christ ‘while I was standing in the queue waiting to see 
Charl^'s Aunt But it is obvious which is the better farce for 
Charlgr^i 4i nt is still lunning ’ 



CH\PTFR 30 


Our Ladys lumhler 


when Gilbert had been in the Church just ten years 
and Frances six, my husband and I met them at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Dublin. They were staging at tlie Vice-Regal 
Lodge and were very happy in that gathering of the Catholic 
world brought about by the Congress. It was this thought of 
the potential of the Faith for a unity the League of Nations 
could not achieve - onl) dogma is strong enough to unite man- 
kind - that gave its title to the book ChnstenJoin m Dublin, 

In the crowd that thronged to that great gathering he saw 
Democracy. Its orderliness was more than a mere organiza- 
tion: It was Self-Determination of the People. ‘A whole mob, 
what man) would call a whole rabble, was doing exactly what 
it wanted; and what it wanted was to be Christian.* The mind 
of that crow’d was stretched over the centuries as the faint 
sound of St Patiick’s bell that had been silent so many cen- 
turies was heard in Phoenix Park at the Consecration of the 
Host: it was stretched over the earth as the people of the earth 
go the red into one place which had become for the time Rome 
or the Christian Centre. 

During the Congress an Eastern priest accosted G. K. with 
praise of his writings. HK own mirvl lull of the great ideas of 
Christendom and the Faith, be lelt a huge disproportion in the 
allusion to himself And when later the p^ie^t a«kcd to be 
pliotographed at his side it flashoc^ through G. K \ min I tlial 
he ha<l heard that in the East an idiot was supposed to bring 
luck. This sort of humorous yet sincere intellectual humility 
startles us in the same kind of way as does the spiritual humility 
of the saints. Wc have to accept it in the 'ume kind of way - 
without in the least understanding it, but simply because we 
cannot fail to see it. 

But the world could fail e\ en to see it. It could and did fail in 
imagining a mind so absorbed in the contemplation of Infinite 
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Greatness that its own pin-point littleness became an axiom; 
rather it seemed an affectation - none the less an affectation and 
much the less prdonable because the laughter was directed 
against others as well as against himself. 

There is an old medieval story of a tumbler who, converted 
and become a monk, found himself inapt at the ofiSces of Choir 
and Scriptorium so he went before a statue of Our Lady and 
there played all his tricks. Quite exhausted at last he looked up 
at the statue and said, ^Lady, this is a choice performance.* 
There is more than a touch of Our Lady’s tumbler in Gilbert. 
He knew he could give in his own fashion a choice perform- 
ance, but meeting a priest come from a far land where he had 
reconciled a hitherto schismatic group w ilh the great body of 
the Catholic Church, who could forgive sins and offer the Holy 
Sacrifice, he truly felt ‘something disproportionate in finding 
one’s own tri\ial trade, or tricks of the trade, amid the fair- 
reaching revelations of such a trysting-plac e of all the tribes of 
men.*i 

His awe and reverence for priests w^as, says bather Rice, 
enormous: ‘He would carefully weigh their opinion however 
fatuous.’ His comment on the bad statues and fripperies which 
so many Catholics hnd a trial was : ‘It shows the wi'-dom of tlie 
Church. The whole thing is so terrific that if people did not 
have these let-downs they would go mad.’ 

Yet it may have been a fear of excess of this special let-down 
that made him reluctant to go to I ourdes. I isieux he never 
liked but he was, Dorothy says, fascinated by Lourdes when 
she persuaded him to go. He went several times to the torch- 
light procession, and he said as he had said in Dublm, ‘This 
is the only real League of Nations.’ 

The thing he liked best in Dublin was the spontaneous out- 
burst of little altars and amateur decorations in the poorest 
quarters of the city. The story he loved to tell was that of the 
old woman who said, when on the last day the clouds looked 
threatening; ‘Well, if it rains now He will have brought it on 
Himself.* 

The year of the Congress two other books were published: 
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Siddights on New London and Newer York^ already discussed, and 
Chaucer* The%ooks contrast agreeably: one throwing the ideal 
against the leal of his own day, the other evoking his ideal from 
the past. The Chaucer was much criticized - chiefly because he 
was not a Chaucer scholar. As a matter of fact, the notion of 
his writing this book did not originate with Chesterton but 
with Richard de la Mare who had projected a scries of essays 
called ‘The Poets on the Poets’. This developed, still at his 
su^estion, into a literary biography of Chaucer. But in any 
event G. K. had all his life combated the notion that only a 
scholar should write on such themes. He stood resolutely for 
for the rights of the amateur : yet I ihmk the scholar might well 
start oflF with some exasperation on reading that if Chaucer 
had been called the Father of English poetry, so had ‘an 
obscure Anglo-Sa^on like Caedmon’, whose wnting was ‘not 
in that sense poetry and not in any sense English’. It is a 
curious example of one of the faults Chesterton hjjnself most 
hated - overlooking something because it was too big: some- 
thing, too, that he had realized in an earlier woik - for 
Caedmon spoke the language of Alfred the Great. 

In a brilliant gamering of the fruits of her scholarship - Word 
Hoard - the American scholar Margaret Williams has quoted 
Chesterton’s Alfred as a stirring expression of the significance 
of the spiritual conquest of England by Christianity. In the same 
book she shows how superficial is the ^iew which believes that 
the English language was a creation of the Norman Conquest. 
The struggle, she says, ‘between the English and French 
tongues lasted for some three hundred years, until the two 
finally blended into a unified language, basically Teutonic, 
richly romantic. The English spirit emerged predominant by 
a moral victory o^er its conqueror, . , . 

No one would wish that Chesterton should ha\e ignored the 
immense debt owed by our language to the French tributary 
that so enriched its main stream, but it seems strange that in 
his hospitable mind, in which Alfred’s England held so large a 
place, he should not liave found roi>n» for an appreciation of the 
Saxon structure of Chaucer and for all that makes him 

1 . Word lioarJt by Margaret illiams, p. 4. 
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unmistakably one in a line of which Caedmon was the first great 
poet. In this book, only his debt to France is stressed, because 
England is to be thought of as part of Europe - and the part 
she is a part of is apparently France ! 

He quotes Troilus and Crc^ida on ‘The Christian majesty of 
the mystery of marriage’ : 

Any man who really understands it does not see a Greek King 
silting on an ivory throne, nor a feudal lord silting on a faldstool, but 
God in a primordial garcVn, granting the most gigantic of the joys 
ol the children of men. . . . 

Romance was a strange by-product of Religion; all the more 
because Religion, through some of its representatives, may have 
regretted having produced it. ... Even the Church, as imperfectly 
represented on its human side, contrived to inspire even what it 
had ilenounccd, and transformed even what it had abandoned. 

The best chapter is the last: ‘The Moral of the Story’ - and 
that moral is: ‘I'Kat no man should desert that [Catholic] 
civilization. It can cure itself but those who leave it cannot 
cure it. Not Nestorius, nor Mahomet, nor Calvin, nor Lenin 
have cured, nor will cure the real evils of Christendom; for 
the severed hand does not heal the whole body.' 

Healing must come from a recovery of the norm, of the 
balance, of the equilibrium tliat medieval philosophy and cul- 
ture were always seeking. ‘Tlie meaning of Aquinas is that 
medievalism was always seeking a centre of gravity. The mean- 
ing of Chaucer is that, when found, it was always a centre of 
gaiety. 

The name of Aquinas thus introduced on almost the last page 
of this book shows Chestertem's mind already busy on the next 
and perhaps most important book of his life: St Thomas Aquinas. 

‘Great new's this,’ wrote Shaw to Frances, ‘about the Divine 
Doctor. I have been preaching for years that intellect is a 
passion that will finally become the most ecstatic of all the 
passions; and I have cherished Thomas as a most praiseworthy 
creature for being niy forerunner on this point.* 

When we were told that Gilbert was writing a book on 
St Thomas and that we might have the American rights my 
husband felt a faint quiver of apprehension. Was Chesterton 
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for once undertaking a task beyond his knowledge’ Such masses 
of research had recently been done on St Thomas by experts of 
such high standing, and he could not possibly have read it all. 
Nor should we have been entirely reassured had we heard what 
Dorothy Collins told us later concerning the writing of it 
He began by rapidly dictating to Doiothy about half the 
book So far he had consulted no authorities, but at this stage 
he said to her 

‘I want >ou to go to I on Jon and get me some book* * 
*What books’* asked Dorothy 
‘/ don*t know,’ said G K 

She wrote there foic to lather O’Connor and from him got a 
list of classic and more recent borks on St Thonns G K 
‘flipped them ripidlj through*, which says Dorothy, the 
only wa\ she estr saw him read, and then dictated to her the 
lest of his own book without lefernng to them again Fhere 
are no marks on any of them e\cc pt a little ske f eh ol St 1 homis 
drawn m the margin opposite a description of the iffair, which 
G K so Mvidly dnmatue*, of Siger of Biabant 

Had w< known all this wi should have been asking ourselves 
even moie dcfinitedy Wfnt will the expeils say’ Of the 
verdict ot the greatest of the m we were not long left in doubt 
Iticnne Gilson, who has given two of the most famous of 
philosophic il lecture senes the Gifford Lectun s at Aberdeen 
and the William James Ice tuns at Harvard - had begun his 
admiration for ChesUiton with Grc}btard\ at Plav and had 
thought Orthodoxy ‘the b< st piece of apologetic the century hid 
produced’ When St Ihoma^ appeared he said to a iiiend of 
mine*, ‘Chesteiton makes one despair 1 have been studying 
St Ihomas all my life and I coulvl iiLver hive wiittcn ^uch a 
book ’ After Gilbeit’s death, asked to give an appicci ition, 
he returned to the same topic - 

1 ronsidti it as being \Mth<mt possible con nuison ihc best In ok 
cvei written on St Thomas Nothing slioit of ^enius i in account for 
such an achuvement lvLi)bodY will no doubt admit that it is a 
‘clever* book, but the few readeis wh^ base spent twenty or thirty 
years in studying Si Ihomas Aquinas, and who, peihaps, ha\e them- 
selves published two oi thicc volumes on the subject, emnot fail to 
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perceive that the so-called Vit* of Chesterton has pu^ their scholar* 
ship to shame. He has guessed all that which they had tried to demon- 
strate, and he has said all that which they were more or less clumsily 
attempting to express in academic formulas. Chesterton was one 
of the deepest thinkers who ever existed ; he was deep because he 
was right ; and he could not help being right ; but he could not either 
help being modest and charitable, so he left it to those who could 
understand him to know that he was right, and deep ; to the others, 
he apologized for being right, and he made up for being deep by being 
witty. TTiat is all they can see of him.^ 

In joining the Church Chesterton had found like all con- 
verts, from St Paul to Cardinal Newman, that he had come 
into the land of liberty and especially of intellectual liberty. 
‘Conversion,* he said, ‘calls on a man to stretch his mind, as a 
man awakening from sleep may stretch his arms and legs.*® 

I suppose one of the reasons why the surrounding world finds 
it hard to receive this statement from a convert is that he has 
only to look around him to see so many Catholics wrapped m 
slumbers as placid as the next inan*s. To this very real diffi- 
culty, and to all its implications, Chesterton unfortunately 
seldom adverted. To the scandal wrought by evil Catholics, 
historical or contemporary, he was not blind - he sum- 
marized one element in the Reformation conflict; 

Bad men who had no right to their right reason 
Good men who had good reason to be w rong. 

But 1 wish that with his rare insight into minds he had 
analysed us average Catholics. He might have startled us awake 
by explaining to non-Catholics how those who know such 
Truths and feed upon such Food can yet appear so dull and 
lifeless. Anyhow, whether the fault he in part with us or 
entirely with the world at large, certain it is that in that world 
a convert is always expected to justify not merely his beliefr 
but his sincerity in continuing to hold them. 1 wonder if the 
Pharisees said of St Paul that they were sure he really wanted 
to return to his old allegiance as some said it of Newman, or 

1 . C hestertont by Cynl Clemens, pp. igo-i, 

2. The Well and the Shallows, p. 1 30. 
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spoke as Amc^d Bennett did when he accused Chesterton of 
being Modernist in his secret thoughts? Were St Paul’s epistles 
an Apologia pro Vita Sua’ 

The idea had been suggested of calling one of G K ’s books 
Johng Apart, and only rejected because of the fear that if he 
said he was not joking everyone would be quite cettain that he 
was. This greatly amused him and he began the book (it 
actually appeared as The Well and the Shallows) with ‘An Apology 
for Buffoons* After defending the human instinct of punning 
he remarked that ‘many modems suffer from the disease of 
the suppressed pun*. They are actuated even in their thinking 
by merely >erb'il association 

Such playing was a necessity if the gallery, i e all the people, 
were to be made lo listen it the things >ou were thinking 
about were important to them as well as to yimrselt if the 
ideas were more important than the dignity or reputation of 
the person who uttered them In this book GilberP sketched 
briefly one side of his reason for feeling these ideas of paramount 
importance tor everybody ‘My Six Conversions* concerned 
reasons given him by the world that would have made him 
become a Catholic if he were not one already 

He had been brought up to treasure liberty and in his bo}- 
hood the world had seemed frcci than the Church 1 o day m a 
world of hascism, Communism, and Bureaucracy the Church 
alone ottered a reasoned liberty He had been brought up to 
1 everence certain ideals ofpunty to-day they were laughed at 
eveiywhere but in tiie C^utreh. The ^sure conclusions* W 
Sdefice that had stood foursquare in his boyhood had bee ome 
like a dissolving view Liberalism had abdicated when the 
people of Spam freely chose the Church and English Liberals 
defended the forcing upon them of a minority rule ‘There are 
no Fascists , there are no Socialists , there arc no L iberals , there 
are no Parliamentarians There is the one suprenu ly inspiring 
and irritating mstitution m the world iind there are its 
enenues.* Above all, he lelt increasingly, as time went on, that 
those who left the Faith did not gel Freedom but merely 
Fashion, that there was something ironic in the name the 
atheists chose when they called themselves Secularists. By 
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defmition they had tied themselves to a fashion, of this world 
that passeth away. 

If these Six Comersions are read without the balancing of 
something deeptr they have the superficial look that belongs of 
necessity to Apologetics Some essays in Fhe Well and the 
Shallows, most of The Thing, Christendom m Dublin, and above 
all. The Queen of Sc\en Swords give us that deeper, quieter 
thinking when the mmd is meditating upon the great mysteries 
of the laith 

Only \cTy occasionally is it possible to glimpse beneath 
Gilbert’s rcsene, but such glimpses are illummating. lather 
Walker, who prepared him for hi<’ Hrst Communion, wntes, 
‘It was one </f the most happy duties I had e^tr to perform. . . . 
That he was perfectly well aware of the immensit) of the Real 
Presence on the morning of his First Communion, can be 
gathered from the fav-t that he was coscred with peispiration 
when he actually reccncd Our Lord When I was congratu- 
lating him he said, “I base spent the liappust hour of my 
life 

Yet he went but seldom to Holy Communion, and an un- 
finished letter to Father Walker gi^c s the rt ison ‘ 1 he trouble 
with me IS that 1 am much too frightened of that ticmendous 
Reality on the altar I ha%e not grown up with it ind it is tcK> 
much for me I think I am morbid , but 1 want to be told so 
by authority. ’ 

And m Christendom in Dublin, he says ‘The word buchaii‘t 
is but a verbal symbol, wc might say a vague Aeibal mask, for 
something so tremendous that the assertion and the denial of it 
have alike seemed a blasphemy , a blasphemy that has shaken 
the world with the earthquake of two thousand y^ars * 

I have heard it said that in these later years Gilbert’s writing 
became obscure, and I think it is partly true Only partly, for 
the old tianty is still there except when he is dealing with 
matters almost too deep for human speech. He wrote in The 
Thing : 

A thinking man can think himstlf deeper and deeper into Catho- 
licism the guat mystonc*' like the Bkssed 1 nnitv oi the Blts'td 
Sacrament are the starting point for tiains of thought stimulating, 
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subtle and cvei^individual. ... To accept the I ogos as a truili is to 
be in th** atmosphere ol the absolute, not only with St John the 
Fvangebst, but with Plato and all the gicat nij^hcs of the woild 
To exalt the Mass is to tntcr into a mignihcent world of rnelaphysicil 
ideas, illununaiing dl the itlations ol matin and mind, of Htsh and 
spirit, ol the most impcisonal abstractions as well as the most 
personal aftcctions tsen what arc called the line doctrinal 

distinctions are not dull. They are Iikt the hiusi ope i at ions of surgerj ; 
separating iitrsc from ncise but giving life II is cisy enough to 
flatten out c\ei\ thing aremnd lor milts with d>namiLt i( our only 
ohjtct IS to give dtath But ju‘t as tlu plnsiologrl is tl ahng with 
h\ing tissues so the iheolognn is dtiling with liMiig i le'^s, and if he 
draws a hue betwetn them U is nitui illy a lint Inu 

If there appeals a contiaJicfon in the picture of Chesterton 
the philosopher p'^ndciina oii the. logos and Chesterton the 
child offeiing trinkets to Our Lady, we may renicmbcr the 
Ltcmal Wisdom ‘playing m the wojld, playing h^doie God 
always’ whoso delight is to he with the children ol men. 
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C-Hhsii KioN spoke once of the. kcdi joj foi the intellect 
of discovering the i luses ol things, but ht was not greatly 
mteicsled in sennet Ht would hue sud tliat altliou »h tlu 
ph>sieal s( unccs did rcprtstnt m 1 Ivinct in the grisp ot tiuth 
It was, m tht words of Browning, only the ‘vtij su|Hilicial 
tiutir Hi dcsiied a knowledge, of ciusts thit dtJ not dwell 
simjily on whit wis stcondir^ but led litk to the first and 
final Cause lo the nudic'il thinkci, sdiiitc wa fist mating 
as Philosophy s litik sister it wis to Ihilosophy wliat Nature 
was to min Natun h-'d bttn lo St br-inois a littL lovely, 
daiKiug sister Sen net hid bitn to St fhoinis tin hindnnid 
of philosophy Iht iiioUin world tlin ght these jnopoi turns 
Imtistir Huxlty used Nituit is 1 \v >id for Cod Phvsical 
Scitnct hid oustiil 1 hilo ophv 

All Anuiu in friend lately t >ld im of 1 giil who, isked il sht 
believed in Ciod, replied, ‘Suu, 1 Ixlievt in Ciod, but 1 ni nol 
nuts about Him ’ (i libel t vv IS not nuts ilx ul Si ince there 
foie in a world that saw nothing e I e to bi nuts ibout he was 
filled its eneniv And as with e)thi 1 things t ikeii more sole ninly 
bv most modems h< pie lei red to gt I fun f>i t of the inventions 
ol the age 

ffe wrote in 1 fuily e-arly numbt i of G A i Wicklj 
f SK I M ) 0 i 

S> tint tlu II I Lii i 1 CSci ) will li \t til t 1\ of 

lieinrig Lsl mos sindii (Cr wc i Is t > ih l el et t ) 

It f / / ;rj 71 

Oh who would IK I M it su( li i w( n li I f 1 thiut 
\s the f hisuu ol Ii u 1 ^ the 1 skimos in ’ 

I w 1 h I h d L skiin is c ut on llu hwn, 

Oi perch * on the window to w ikt itk it d \ 1 
W ith f skimos si in ( very tree 
Oh tint woul 1 be ^1 irv he gh ly I Jr rm ’ 
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Oh list to the son^ that tlie } skimos sintj, 

When the would be i^Ih could on the win^, 

Woiihl b()\r to tlu sun il lu tmild, like the hrk, 
hut lor most ol iht tiniv, il is tolulh diik 

Oi Iniktothi buch'imlsmj tint it ouml 
V/hi ri the V IL ni d in i ni hi f ^ it h ill tlu m ir H)un I, 
Xnd ( iiousino lot n onlh tdl llu moim ^o i\ j , 
tjjhiru with tlx inilk of w ilii s ^n<l wh ik 

oil list 1 the \M 1 1 titiiil tint dn hi I , 

\\ ho c \[Knsi\ l\ f)\Mudjnni st i U nt fuis, 

1 1 . \ns Ic 1 til II I ni thi httKi d h^hti d to know 
1 h it Ik 1 111 II t IS Ilk 1 n 1 hi 1 Innd is like sii w 


tio I 1 k ill till <k It lit k pi oj k nIio lodtn 
' nd h 111 in llu k< hi i 's the In Is I thi ii h( ux 

tori nil hi ji( t ol js< t I t Istsnin in ^ 

it I hxl 1 t to lx 1 t' I v\l I I I if I im u 1)1 in 

\n 1 tlu jh sid ill pi X. h ii tv t lUi >n il [i \ i , 

\nd 1 uncivil sh w in dm nn me ( is , 

\n I i j'l ticv if I oolh iseusi th | ilu 

^nd how to tiv i i tn usei \v^ r, sj) tti 1 ^ uh i is 

\nd i j) tin I bitin i 1 is i iic fu r i v jpt 1 1 

\n I an i niiiunt Bipnsi s in imI it Nice, 

\nd 1 b 1 ki I s iL It li I I\ j) inkss di ct is 
An 1 dll IX V C(Uiranti'ic fui tlx jluekin^il 
■^nd 1 ni ul null on in ' uii >l>tJU i\t nk is , 

An I 1 inn juis ih oiti ^ by i u in i s niwi 

II ill t 1 th( c III n s cv ul 1 suilvk il v\. i c 

And km nu wnh oik siiisl vt )’"> ih 
1 K ills ittiilil 1 1 to he I f si 1 no sin^ 

This was Inrcil) tlio < \prtssioii of an lUiludt to sen net , Init 
he tlul hast such an altitude I ifc was to htrn a sloi> told by 
God the people in it the eharaelers in tint stoiy But since the 
story was told hy (lod it was, quite lileialk, a ma^yie ‘•toiy, a 
fairy story, a sloiy full of wonders ejeated by a eiisinc will. As 
a ehild a tov telephone ngtreel up by Jus fathe i from the house 
to the end of the gtiden had breathed tint magic quality more 
than the Traiisatlantie Cable would it seal it in latter life It 
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did not need mechanical inventions to make him see life as 
nianellous. His over-ruling interest was not in mechanics 
but in Will; the will of God had created the laws of nature 
and could supersede them: the will of Man could discover 
diese laws and harness them to its purposes. Gold is where you 
find it and the \aluc of science depends on the will of man: a 
position which may not sound so absurd in the light of the 
harnessing of science to the purposes of destruction. When 
discussing machines e sometimes tend,’ said Chesterton in 
Sidelights^ ‘to oseilook the cjuiet and even baslilul presence of 
the machine gun.* 

There was an impishness in Gilbert, especially in his youth, 
that encouraged flic idea of his enmity to scienc e. Where he 
saw a long white beard he felt like tweaking it . an enquiring 
nose simply asked to be pulled. It was only in (comparatively) 
sober age that he bothered in The Licrlastwg Man to explain 
‘I am not at issue in this book with sincere and genuine 
scholars, but with a \ast and \ague public opinion which has 
been prematurely spread from certain imperfect investiga- 
tions.*^ That ‘vast and \aguc public opinion* certainly sus- 
pected him of irreserence even towards sincere and genuine 
scholars. Yet it was b) his use of the most marvellous of 
modem inventions that be won in the end a wider hearing 
than he had evci known. 

It is not so many years ago tliat we donned earphones in a 
doubtful hope of being able to hear sometlnng over the radio. 
It is the less surj^rising that it was only in the last few )cars of 
his life that Gilbert became first interested in the invention and 
presently one of the broadcasteiN most in request by the B B.C. 
He felt about the radio as he did about most modem inven- 
tions; that they were splendid opportunities that were not 
being taken - or else were being taken to the harm of humanity 
by the wrong people. What was the use of ‘calling all countries* 
if you had nodiing to say to them? 

‘What much modem science fails to realize,’ he wrote, ‘is 
that there is little use in knowing without thinking.* 

And again, WTiting about the amazing discoveries of the day : 

I, The Eyerlastwg Man, p. 67, 
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‘Nobody is taking the smallest trouble to consider who in the 
future will be^ in command of tlie electricity and capable of 
giving us the shocks. With all the shouting about the new 
marvels, hardly anybody utters a word or even a whisper about 
how they are to be prevented from turning into the old abuses. 

, . , People sometimes wonder why we not infrequently refer 
to the old scandal covered by the word Marconi. It is precisely 
because all these things are really c'^vered by that word. Tliere 
could not be a shorter statement of the contradiction than in 
men howling that word as a discovery and hushing it up as 
a story. 

For the thing tliat really frightened him about the radio was 
its possibilities as a new instrument of tyranny. 

In the autumn Gilbert was first asked to undertake a 
series of radio talks for the B.B.C. hveryone seems agreed that 
he was an extraordinai-y success. Letters from Broadcasting 
House are full of such remarks as : *You do it admirably’, ‘quite 
superb at the microphone’. In one his work is called ‘unique*. 
Radio was now added to all his other activities during the four 
years he still had to live. Dorothy kept a diary in which she 
noted in one year the givijig of as many as forty lectures, and 
entered rerninclors of engagements of the most valuing kinds 
all over England: from the King’s Garden Party to the Ayles- 
bury Education Committee and the Oxford Union : to Scotland 
for Rectorial Campaigns ; dinners at the Inner Temple and the 
Philosophical Society : Detection Club dinners and Mock Trials, 
at one of which he was Defendant ou the charge of ‘perversely 
preferring the past to the present’. 

Besides the books discussed in the last chapter, the Dickens 
Introductions and the Collected Poems were republished;. 

Other books were planned, including one on Shakespeare. 

That same year Gilbert’s mother died. During her last 
illness Frances was lorn between London and Beaconsfield, 
for her own mother was dying in a nursing home at Beacons- 
field, her mother- in-law at Warwick Gardens. Once I drove 
with her between the two and she ’told me how she suffered 
at the difficulty of giving help to her agnostic mother. She 
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told me on that drive how she knew her mother-in-law had 
not liked her but hod lately made her very happy by saying she 
realized now that she had been the right wife for Gilbert. 
To a cousin, Nora Grosjean, Frances spoke too of how she and 
Mrs Edward had drawn together in those last days and she 
added, ‘No motlier ever thinks any woman good enough for 
her son.* Nora Grosjean also reports, ‘Aunt Marie said to me 
more than once, “I always respect I ranees she kept Gilbert 
out of debt.” * 

Warwick Gardens had been their home so long that vast 
accumulations of papers had piled up there. ‘Mister Ed.* too 
had been in a sort keeper of the Tamil v art hives. Gdbert 
glanced at the mass and, as I mentioned at the beginning of this 
book, told the dustman to carry it oft. Halt had already gone 
when Dorotliy Collins arrived and saved the remainder. She 
piled it into her tar and drove back to Heaconsfield, Gilbert 
keeping up a running commentary all the way on ‘the hoarding 
habits of women*. 

The money that came to Gilbert and I ranees after Mi's 
Edward’s death made it possible lor them to plan legacies not 
only for friends and rJatives but also for the Catholic church 
in Beaconsflold with which they had increasingly identified 
their lives and their interests. Their special dream was that 
Top Meadow itself should he a convent best of all a school - 
and in this hope they bequeathed it to the Church. 

During thc^c years the paper Ind gone steadily on ‘at some 
considerable iiit onvenience’ because, he said, he still felt it 
had a part to play, ^t home and abroad the scene had been 
steadily darkening. In July three years before Hitler 
came to the Chancellorship, we hinl the following among the 
Notes of the W’t'ek : 

When we .iie told that the ancient Marshal Hmdonburg is now 
Dictator of Germany v\e susjMct a note of csaggciation . . . Hinden- 
hurg never was the dictator oi anything find never will he. He is, how- 
ever, the man who keoj^s the scat waiin for a DiclUor to come. 
Hindenburg has led us back to Frcdtnck the Great. . . . 

Hindenhurg has now given rem to the extreme Nationalists, with 
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the delhered provinces to suppoit him in the flush of patriotism. 
And the cxticrffc Nationalists hase only one policy; to reconstitute 
the unjust finntiers of Geimany, which I urope lought to amend. 

He regarded Hitler Tnerely as the tool of Prussi«inism. The 
new Paganism was the logical outcome of tlio old Prussianism; 
it was, too, the apotheosis of tyranny. ‘In the Pagin Slate, in 
antiejuity or mcxlcinity, vou cannot appeal from Tyranny to 
God, because the Tyranny is the Cjod.* 

Belloc solemnly warned our country that Ase were making 
inevitable ‘the death in gieat pam of innumerable young 
Fnglishmen now boys ... It may be in two years or in five 
or in ten the blow will iall.’ 

Yet even this sccmc‘d less ternhle to Lhestciton than the 
state ol mind then picvailing. the mood - nay th<* lever - of 
pac ilisin that ilemanded the isolation of hngland Irom Puropc's 
pciil. ‘Fnglishmen who had hit that fever will one day look 
back on it with shame.' ‘ I his most nobh* anti generous 
nation,’ he wrote with a no»e ol agony, ‘which lo'«t its roligicm 
in the seventeenth century lias lost its morals in the twentulh.' 

Rcadinj' a ucent conmunlary in a rtview, I ‘•uddcnly saw 
that j)olHics and economic ^ weie not wlia^ mattered most in 
the paper The commerilary in <|uestion was to the eflect that 
G. K.\ ]\efklv was inlerior to tlie N(\\ Witness because G. K. 
had ‘only’ general pnncijdes and ideas and no detailed inside 
knovvdc dge ol how the woild c»f finance and politics was going 
I (H)king again tliioiigli the arln les I liad nnrked as incest 
chvViac ten 'tic ally Ins, I uiw tliat t]*cy were not (iiily cluef!) 
about ideMs and pnneipirs but also that ihew weie me>stly 
pure poc'trv. C hi*stei'te)ii was, I believe, greate'^t and me st 
permanently effe'etive when he wis moved, I'ot by a | issing 
irritation with the things that pass, but by tiic grevt emotions 
evoked by the f ternal, emotions which in ricmitv alone will 
find full fruition. 

There are in the paper arlicK's in which, appearing to speak 
out of his own knowledge, he is merely repeating intoiTiiation 
given him by Belloc. And it was quite out of Chesterton’s 
character to write with certainty about what he did not know 
with certainty. H<*nce this writing is his wcMkcst. But the 
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paper has, too, some ot his strongest work and his mind as he 
drew to the end of life lingered on thoughts th3t had haunted 
him in Its beginning 

Before the Boer War had introduced me to politics, or MOi^e still 
to politicians [he wiote in a Christmas article ], I had some 
vague and £;i oping ideas of in) own about a general view or vision 
ot existence It was a long lime btfote 1 had an)thing worth calling 
a religion, si hit I had was not even sidhc lenlly coherent to be called 
a philosoph) Hut it was, in a sense, a view of life, 1 had it m the 
bcgmiiiiig, uid I am more and more coming ba^k to it m the end 
my eiiigiml and almost mystical eonxution of the miracK' of all 
existence and the essential excitement of all expenenee ^ 

Ihis he felt must be the piofound philosophy hy which Dis- 
tributism should succeed and whereby he tested the modem 
world and found it wanting - 

something of ishieh ( hiistmis is the be‘t tnditionil symbol It was 
then no moie thin a notion ibout the point at which extremes meet, 
and the most common thing becomes i cosmic and myslual thing 
I did not want so much to liter the place and use of things as to 
weight them with a new dimension, to eh e pen ih^m bygomg clown to 
the potentnl nothing, to hit them to infinity by measuring from /eiu 

The most 1o£»kiI form of this is in thiiiks to a Creator, but at 
eaerv stage I felt that sueh piaiscs could ne\ei use too high, beiause 
the y could not even re leh llie lit ight of our own thank foi unthink- 
able existence-, or hoiroi of moie iiiithinkibh non cxisleiKC And 
the commonest things, as much as the most cemiplex, could thus hap 
up like fountains of piai*-c 

In attacking a special abuse, Chesterton was most successful 
when he took the thought to a deeper dt*pth. The following 
Chi istmas he w rote , 

We live in a leiiible time, of war and rumour of war. Inter- 
national idealism in its etfoil to hold the world together , is 
admittedly weake nccl and often disappointed I should say simply that 
It does not go dte'p enough If we rcalh wish to make vivid the 
honors of destruction and meie disciplined muider we must see 
them moie simply as attacks on the hearth and the human family, 
and feel about Hitler as men felt about Herod. 
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The modem world tended to gild pure gold and then tiy to 
scrape the gftt oft thL gingtrbread, to paint the hly and then 
complain ol its gaudiness Thus it had vulgarized Christmas and 
now demanded the abolition of Christmas because it was vulgar 
It was the truth he had emphisizcd yeais ago in contrast with 
Shaw the world hid spoilt the idcvs but it was the Chnstian 
ideas the world needed, if only in order U) recover the human 
ideas He winton 

If we wint to tilk iboiit poviit) we must talk \bout it as the 
hunger of i iuiinin bemj; l must ay hi'st 1 1 the het^trar, not 

that then IS insufhtK it h )u<>ing iccomnioditio i, but that he his not 
where to liv lus he id must tilL of tht human family in 

hni^uigo as plain intl pntticil md po iti\e as thit in whuh n vstics 
ustd to talk of thi Hi ly 1 imil\ Wc must Ic un l^'lln to use, the naked 
words that descril a natui d thinj; Then wc shill eli iw on tht 
diivmg lorcc ol nnny thcusind years 'ind till up \ uil humaiii- 
tininism out ol the depths ol huininity 

I should like to collect all the i ssiys and poems on Christmas ; 
he wrote stveiil cviry ycii, yil eiih is different, each goes to 
the heart of his thout^ht As Chiistoplu i Morlev siys One of 
the simple grcitnesses of 0 K C shows in ih's, tint we think 
ol him instimtiVLly towird Christmas time Som men, it 
may bt, are best moved to reform bv hate, but Chesteiton 
was best niove,d by love and nowhere docs that lose shine more 
eleaily than in ill h( wrote about Chiisimas It will bu for this 
philosophy, this ehiiity, tins poetry that men will turn ove,r 
the pages of G h 's Wetklj a eentury henec d the woiM still 
lasts It IS for us w ho are lus follow e i s to see that they aic truly 
creative Destrui lion of evil is a gieat work, but it it leaves 
only a vacuum, nature abhors that vacuum Cication is what 
matters for the futuii and Chesterton’s writing is creative 

So, too, with the ridio In this ne'w medium his mind was 
alert to present after some fi«.sli fishion his new old ideas, his 
fundamental philosophy of life A Jettti from Broidcvsting 
House (2 Novembei ) after lus fust talk records the 
delight of all who heard it 
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The buildin*! iincjs with )our priiscs* 1 kntw I was not alone m 
my delight over your fust Hik 1 think even you m*)our modesty 
will find some pltisuic in hiniin^ what widespread interest there 
IS in what )ou ire doin^ 'iou hung us somctlun(» eery raie to the 
miciophonc I ira most inxious thu )oii should he with us> till after 
ChnstinK You will hive a vist public h) Uinstmis ind it is good 
thit the) should heir you Would 'vou undertike six further fort 
niohily talks liom Jimnr> i6th onwards’ 

fie was isked to sulrnit i manuscript but told he would 
not be kept to the letter of it ‘We should like you to make 
\aintions as these oecur to you as you speak at the micro 
phone Only so tan the talk have a rt^l show eif spontaneity 
about It ’ ‘You will forgive me,* one off cial wiilts, ‘if I insist 
on speaking to you peisonally Tint is how I think of our 
relations * (i K was unique md thev told liim so 

A lot of reading wis nictssiry for thtse lilks - tuh one 
dealing with from four to ten books md also a principle of 
selection The piintiple (iillHit chose loi one crus was 
hi toncdl ‘LiUntuie li es b\ hi torv Othirwisi it < MSt' 
like tngonometrv * In th< filth tilk of llu \uliiTnn senes 
he gives a g^.ne»al idea of wlnt lu has hetn attempting 

This IS the hnde t job I hivt hid in dl thes^ wireless tilks, md 
I eciifront >()U in i spru el hitied I eeiis of the tr ils 1 hue endured 
on vour helnll, but dtei ill, whit le lU) suffe ln^s i oin[>ared to 
)oui ? Incie Jihle as it nii) seem to invl j Iv wh Ins he ir 1 these t ilks 
they Ind on inallv a eeitiin eoiisis ent phn 1 de lit hist with htrou 
and half e II hiy stciies luu he 1 Uj n medicvd chuili), then 
on the pirtvhiUHS ef Flizihcthm <r Punt ui tiims, then on the 
eighteenth century and llun the nmelecnth In this address I hid 
meant to fi<e the tvventieth centiir> hut 1 fin 1 it ilm st faeehss, 
largely future les , md, in)how \er\ bcwildcnnj I hid meint to 
take hook'- typical of the twentieth century is i hook on Steele is 
topical of the < ightecnth < r i be c k on Rossetti of the nineteenth 
And I have ec lie fled a number of n c st interesting twentieth century 
books, claiming to dtclire a twentieth centuiy philosojihy, the) 
really have a eon mon quality, hut 1 iilher hesitate to define it 
Suppose I said thit the mini nnrk <»f the twrentuth ccntii?) in ethics, 
as in economies, is bankruptcy I h ii you might think 1 was a little 
hostile in my criticism Suppose 1 siid that all these books are marked 
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by a brilliant futility You mij^ht ilmost fincy that I wis not entirely 
friend!) to thftrn You would be mistaken All of them are good, 
some ol tlum are vtry good indeed But the (jutslion dots recur, 
what is the good ol bcini* goo 1 m tint wav ^ 

The peculiar hiU oflitnl, hall prisitc direction of Bioad- 
castmg House is based on a ihtory of sfnet impartiality to- 
wards all opinions md in lUtmpt sinijily to giie the public the 
programmes that the public wants Whethci it is possible to 
maintain such a position is mot Ini question thu this is the 
theory there is no doubt and one nsult is in abiding uncer- 
tamty of mind in most of the officnls 

Bioadtistmg House bangs susp< ndt d in the air of pubbe 
opinion and tint fitklc brtath leasts them m no sccuiity is to 
any ol their artists Ihe resulting 'cnsitnencss bei imc soothed 
as the months pissed on ind tlu> got as ntir to tiustng 
Ch( sterton as tht y t vt i Lomi with my one 1 rue, k tters came 
attacking him, but ihcic wtie fu more cmhiisia^licill) 
approving ol him And tlu il^atks Ik inswtud often hy 
pnvile klteis that tuintd ibi critic into a f lend 

It was intcn ting thi^ the list fvw >cais ol Gilbdt’s life 
should have lurnishca this unique oppntunity of contiet 
thiough the spoken vvord bi tween him and the Inglish people 
His voice on the ridio hid none ot the delects that marred it 
m a lull his maleiial was fii better aiiinged, his deliveiy 
perfext He siemed to be there beside the listener, talking in 
aimtv and c\v hanging eonlidcnccs The moinmg alter his 
death Ldward MiedonaM pissed a barber's shop oil Chincer) 
I ane The man ^as lathe ring i eustomer > fan but recognizing 
Mr Macdonald, kft tlie rustoniei md tan out brush in hmd 
‘I just want to sa) I wa soin to lieir the news,' he said. 
‘He was a grand man ' 

Mr Macdonald asked him if he knew (.In sterton well 
‘Never icail a woid he wiute,’ the hnher answered ‘But 
I alwa)s listened to him on the wireks* 11c se,emtel to he 
sitting beside me in the room ’ 

Gilbert bad jaundice and on his itcovcry he started 
with I ranees and Dorotb) on one ol those trips that were his 
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greatest pleasure. They went to Rome - it was Holy Year - and 
thence to Sicily, intending to go on to Palestine, Syracuse, 
howe\er, Gilheit became really ill with inflammation of the 
nerves oi the neck and shoulders. They stajed five weeks in 
Syracuse, ga\e up the trip to Palestine, and relumed home by 
Malta. Gilbert and Iianccs were to have dined at Admiralty 
House but he was to(» unwell to dine out and only came up one 
afternoon. Ladj I ishci remcnihtrs going to see them at the 
Osborne Hotel, (albert was sitting on a rickety basket chair, 
obviously m pain and talking a gooil deal in order to hide it. 
She sympatlii cd with him for the cold weather, his obvious 
physkal niiseiy, and the chscoinfort ol his chair 

‘You must never pity nn,’ Ciilbcrt answered, ‘lor I can 
always turn evciy chair into a story * 

The next jear they motored in hiaiut and Italy, and Gilbert 
records in die Autobiographjr an cxpeiience in a Iramh cafe 
when he felt a laic thrill - not in talking on the radio but in 
listening on a day that ‘was dateless, even for my dateless 
life; for I had forgotten time and had no notion ol anything 
anywhere, when in a small Ircnch town I strolled into a caf6 
noisy w ith hrtncli talk Wireless songs wailed umiote d , vvhu h 
is not surprising, tor I icnch talk is mucli lx tter than wireless. 
And then, unaccountahl), I heard a voue speaking in Lnghsh; 
and a voice 1 had heard befoio for I heard the words, 
wherever you arc, niy dear people, whether in this 
country or bejond the sea”, and I remembered Monarchy 
and an ancient cry; foi it was the King, and that is 1 ow 1 kept 
the Jubilee ’ 

After he got home I remembei how deliglitodlj Gilbert 
quoted die captions on two banners hung in the heart of the 
London slums One read, ‘Dowm with Capitalism - God Save 
the King*. The ollur read, ‘Lousy but loyal*. He knew that it 
was true and it served to increase the passionate quality of his 
pity. Patient he ( ould be for himself, but die lot of the poor 
aroused in him a terrible anger - and m a broadcast on Liberty 
he gave that anger v ent. Lor w orse than the presence of lice 
in our slum-s was the absence of liberty. He would gladly, he 
said, have spoken merely as an Englishman but he had been 
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asked to speak as a Catliolic, and therefore, ‘I am going to 
point out dfet Catholicism created English liberty; that the 
freedom has remained exactly in so far as the Faith has 
remained; and that where it is true that all our faith has gone, 
all our freedom is going. If I do this, I cannot ask most of you 
to agree with me; if I did an) thing else, I could not ask any 
of you to respect me. ’ 

Other speakers m the scries had dwell on the liberty secured 
to Englishmen by our Parliamentary and Juridical systems, 
both, he noted, of Catliolic origin. But in his e)es even that 
liberty was to-day being imperilled where it was not lost, 
while tlie most nnportint freedom of all - fnedora to handle 
oneself and one’s daily life - had disappeared lor the mass of 
the people. 

The thoughts that liad tlironged and pressed on him foi half 
a century found Imal expression m these broadcasts. Most of all 
in two talks • one given only three months belorcjiis death in a 
series entitled ‘The Spice of Lilc’, the other two year> earlier 
in one called ‘Sc\en Days Hard*. He was InuiiteJ by the in- 
gratitude of humanity. As in his boyliood, he saw the wonder 
of the world that God has given to the children of men and he 
saw^ them unconscious of that wonder. What did a week mean 
for most of them? Seven dull days. What did it really mean? 
‘What has really happened during the last seven cla)S and 
nights? Seven times we have been <lissolved into darkness as w'c 
shall be dissolved into dust; oui very selves, so far as we know% 
have betn wiped out tho world of living things; and seven 
times we have been raised alive like Lazarus, and found all our 
limbs and senses unaltered, with the coming of the day.’ 

Seven clays of human life, the meaning of the phrase, ‘the 
spice of life*, both brought the same recurring motif that ‘a 
great many people are at this moment paying rather too muv h 
attention to the spice of life, and rather too little attention to 
life*. Not in any ‘distiaction from life is the secret we are all 
seeking, the secret of enjoying life. I am perfc ctly certain that 
all our world will end in despair unless there is some way of 
making the mind itself, the ordinary thoughts we have at 
ordinary times, more healthy and more happy than they seem to 
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be just now, to judge by most modi m no^ els and poems , . . ’ 

A week had ne\er been for Chesterton just sev^ da) s’ hard, 
although hi hid worked hard enough Ht had enjojed the spice 
of lift, he hid liked Bter and Skittles and tht distractions ol 
lile and its high pOiUls oi achiesement 

Bit U IS mu(h niou iinpoitant to rcrntmlnr that 1 have been 
inttnscl) uifl im \^in not l\ hipp) in iht htcaust the rjUK test 

phees I hi\t been fill 1 with life lu m within in a cold waiting 
roim, in i lUstifcd ni \ i) pin tion 1 hi\<. Uin ctmpltNly alive 
Sittina on in in n s< it undt i an u£^K Unip p( si it i third i itc watt im" 
plai In shoil 1 hi\( t \| ( ru nt t d th< nu u t xcitt i it nt i 1 existc me 
in phcis tint woild commonlv bt c died as dull d tdiwatei And, 
bv tl i w ly IS dll hwitu dill Nitiiilists with inuK scopes hist. 
t( Id int tint It teens nth tjiiut (un 

I he joungir gint ration win. di* poring ot hit in the fiie o( 
lii( \ manifold gifts Ch« sttiton is a )oiith hid rtsollid agaimt 
the pcssiimsm of his cldns, now n< o lit tnd oi his litt he 
rtvolted a^aire-t a joung emtritioii couohd bv a jti mon 
IKiisonous pcs inn MU T S hliot Ind tillul a poem ‘Ihe 
Hollow iVIcn’, II d m it tinit tin Inus 

I h s s tl I VN N tb<. woi 1 1 t n Is 

I hi 1 the w \ lilt \\ 1 I tn K 

II IS the \ \ th w 1 1 { i r I 

\( I til \ 1 1 1 I 11 luiT j i 

F( rgnt m( if 1 si\ in my rll woild hsluon tint i*m diinnid il 
I t\(i ult like thit I km s tint tin work! was pen hil li and 
Wf uM ind, but I did not dunk it wt ul 1 tml with a whinipii, but, 
d iiiything, with a trump ol doom 1 will t\cn K so indecently 
fnsolous as to bnr I into sonij, mcl sn to tin m un smiists 

S iiL mil sonu n i m ^•iinT < i 

1 1 llu youth when wi hutl d iiidsm^ 

\i d tl I iTpy en 1 s itli i wlumi ii 
but I will I n 1 with 1 1 ui<^ 

His last message for this gem ration was the sound of a 
trumpet calling us to Resiint ction A dead world must find 
life again, must go back to the meaning of the book oi Genesis 
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at which It had learnt to sneer: must realize a week om t more 
with - ‘the grandeur of that conception, by winch a vvtck has 
become d wonderful and mystical thing in which Man imitates 
God in his labour and in his icst’ 

Through his call sounds a note of most solemn warning 

Unless WL can mike chybreak and diil> lirtid ind the crtalne 
secrets of laboui intcrcstine; in thcmstlvcs, th( rc will tall on all our 
ci\ili/Uion a fitijmc which is ilu one list isc from which t ivihzilions 
d) not recover So died th Jh^^in Civili/iiion, of hit id and 

circu cs and forgctfulntss of th< houst he Id gotls ^ 

This splendid world thit (loJ his given ns, md the fuimtuie 
of it as the wnti r of Cjcmsis saw it in his \isiou. Ins in it the 
maUrial of hippincss in hhoin ind in tht tiue tnd of labour 
‘lor the tiue end of all crcition is completion, and tht true 
end of all completion is <.()ntcmpldtion 
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last Days 


D oROTH> told me one day in that Gilbert had written 
tlie beginning of an autobiogiaphy some years before but had 
laid It aside. She liad, she siid, a superstitious feeling about 
urging him to get on with it as though tlu suisey of lus life 
and the end of his life would soimhow be tied together. 

I urged her to get o\tr this let ling because of all (he book 
would mean to the woild Alter this tdk she got out the 
manuscript and laid it on Gilbert’s d<sk lie itad what he 
had written and immcdiattlv set about dictating the rest ol 
the book. 

tarly he told a gioup ol friends that the book was 
finished C)ne of them siid ‘Nunc climitti'. »ind Idward Mac- 
donald, who was present, commented ‘llu words were 
chilling, though he scennd to be m fairl) good health. But 
certami) he was liicd , . 

Ihe book showed no sign of fatigue Ihgb spiiitcd and in- 
tensely amusing, it seemed to promise many more - for into 
almost old age he had carried the iinagimlion and energy in 
which, as a a cry young man, wo saw his resembluice to the 
youthful Dickens 

ReMcwing liis life with the ihnad of thanksgi\ing that had 
been his clue throughout he looked back on it as ‘indefensibly 
happy* and it was m truth a rich and full human existence. 
Yet lather Vincent, who knew him intimatel), spoke of 
him in dicse last years as heartbroken by public e\ents, as 
sulfcnng with the ]>ains of creation. ‘He was crucified to his 
thought. Like St Thomas he was never away from his thought. 
A fellow fiiar had to care for Thomis, to feed him 
“sicut nutrix” because of lus absorption in his thought.’ Thus 
Father Vincent saw Frances cherishing Gilbert both mind and 
body. 

A friend, protesting vehemently against tlie phrase ‘crucified 
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to his thought* says, ‘It was his life-long beatitude to obsen'e 
and ponder aRd conclude.’ 

Of his own so-called paradoxes Gilbert was wont to main- 
tain that it was God not he, who made them, and here we have 
surely one of the paradoxes of human life. Intense ’vitality, joy 
in lining, ’vigour of creative thought bring to their owners 
immense happiness and acute suffering. 

Is it not a part of the mo*;t fundamental of all antinomies - 
the greatness and the littleness of man? Created ior eternity 
and prisoned in time, wo have no perfect joy in this world, and 
the reaching up’ward and outward of the mind is at once the 
keenest joy and the fiercest pain - rallior as wc talk of growing 
pains. Only Gilbert loved to grow so much that he would 
not think c^f the pain. ‘You must nc>er pi^y me,’ he had said 
to Lady Fisher, and all through his life he w^as saying and 
meaning ‘You must never pity me.’ 

But while he vwis wilting the Autobio^niphy and gi^ing thanks 
for his life, its last months were shadowed by tnals especially 
heavy for a man of his imagination and temperament. For 
now more than cAcr his thought was not allowed to concen- 
trate on those realities where the joy of roiitemplation over- 
powers the pain of growtli. 

He loved Italy - even more than France, he says in one letter - 
yet he could not hul condemn the invasion of Abyssinia. Tlie 
shadow of tlie Spanish war loomed on the horizon and behind 
it a darker .shadow. In his political thinking ( hesterlon was 
haunted by the last Wrar. Ihen, too, while public contro- 
versy did not trouble him at all, he hated any breach of the 
peace within the ranks of his own small army. The fights among 
the staff of the paper about Distributism had been as nothing 
compared with those about Abyssinia. 'There are leading 
articles taking one line and letters in the ‘Cockpit’ in violent 
opposition. Maurice Reckitt writes in As it Happened: 

In the last autumn of his life I wrote to him j/ri\ately in distress at 
the line which the Weekly was taking on Abyssinia, and saving that I 
felt that I ought to leave the hoard, as I was so much out of sympathy 
with this. 1 received this reply, from which I have deleted only some 
personal references : 
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Top Meadow, Ec'aconsfielJ 
1 9 th September 

MY DTAR MR MAURICE RFCKFTT 

1 do hope you will forgive me for tlic delay in answering your most 
important letter, in\olving as it does tragic dooms of separation 

which I hope need not be fulHlIed. I should like to ask you to 

defer >our decision at least until you have seen the next week’s num- 
ber of the paper, in w^hich I e\pand further the argument I have used 
in the current number .«nJ bring it, I think, rather nearer to your 
natural and justifiable point of view. Between ourselves, and without 
prejudice to anylioHy, 1 do think myself that there ou^ht to have been 
a more definite condemnation ol the attack on Abyssinia. The whole 
thing happeiu'd while 1 was having a holiilay. . . 

\'cry shortly, the moital danger, to me, is the icliabilitation of 
Capitalism, in spite cjf the slump, which will certainlv tuke the form 
of a hypociitical patiiotisin and glorification (T I ngland, at the 
expense ol Ital) or an v body else. For the moment I only want you to 
unders(and that this i> the inountaiiious peid that towers in my own 
mind. 

Yours always, 

C* . K. CIIES‘1 ERT ON . 

Three months later in G. K.*s Weekly he wtoIc about the 
whole matter in an article in wliich he treated the question as 
largely one of proportion. Not enough was being said in Eng- 
land of her own or the League’s position about Japan’s attac'k 
on China: too much (in pn»portion) about Italy in Abyssinia. 
‘If the League of Nations really wore an impartial judicial 
authority; and if (what is about as probable) I were one of the 
judges ; and if the Abyssinian Case were brought before me, I 
should decide instantly against Italy. 1 have again and again in 
this place stated in the strongest woids the |)articular case 
against Italy.* He was against Italy in Abyssinia as he had been 
against England in South Africa. But ‘1 should not be bound 
to rejoice at tlio Prussians riding into Paris because it might 
prevent the British riding into Pretoria.* 

‘Tragic dooms of separation’ on public issues were not the 
only trouble with G. X.’i Weekly: tlic staff were a bo engaged in 
violent personal quarrels about which Gilbert was asked to 
take sides - was even bitterly reproached by one for supposedly 
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favouring another. It would be hard to-day to say what it was 
ail about, bift two of the contestants ha\e told me since that 
htid thej had the least notion hf>\\ ill ho was getting they would 
have died rather than so distress him Foi it was a real and a vei j 
dt ep distn ss 

It may be remembered that Miss Dunham nottd how Gilbert 
used to make a m\sUTious sign in thi air as he lit his cigar 
That sign, sajs Doiothy, was tht Sian of the Cross I ong ago 
Ik hid written of hiimin life as something not gn j and drab 
but shot thioiigh with strong and c\cn violent c ilours that 
took the pattern of tJie Cross H< ‘iw tht Cross signe<l by 
God on the trc( s as their hnnclKS spicad to right and left he 
siw it signed by man as lie shaped a paling or a door post I he 
hibit grew upon him ol making it constantly m the air with 
his match, as hv lit his cigar, over a cup of codec As he 
entered a room he would make on the do >r the ^njn o( our 
Kc(hm[ition No, wt must ncv#r ])itj him cvcji when his 
life was pre cd upon b) that sign which stanch for jov 
thiough pain 

Those ncinsl to him gicw auMous runti tirlv m mob He 
w IS ovt rtin d ind woiking w ith the wears insistc nc< lint over 
lUigue lan bung The lemeclv so oltin successful of a tnp to 
tht continent wis tind Ilej went to lourcUs and Lisieu\ 
ami he seemed be ttei and sing a good deal in hi> tuncU ss voice 
as Dc'rolhy drove them through the lanes of Trance Irom 
1 isienv he wrote a pencilled hlUi*, long, and almost dlegiblc 
‘under the shadow ol he hriiu * cone lining a debate he 
vv IS hoping to lake })ii I in 

I he spring v>as cold and bleak and th»' tour was all too 
short IloHK agun his nund seemed noi to gr»p as well as 
Lisuil and he begin to lill asleep dining his long hours of work 
I he doctor wvs c ailed and thought ven sc'riouslj of the state 
ol his heart tint heart which man) )t vrs vgo another doctor 
Ind called too smill for his cnonnous haine ilu thought of a 
Chesterton wliosc heart was too smdl p v.scnts a paridoK in 
his own best maniiei 

To Edwaid Macdonald, who had missi d a message that he was 
too ill to be visited, Gilbert talked in his old fashion and 
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promised a poem he had just thought of for the paper - on 
St Martin of Tours. ‘The point is that he was \ true Distri- 
butist. He gave half his cloak to the beggar.' 

Soon after this he fell into a sort of reverie from which 
awaking he said : 

‘The issue is now quite clear. It is between light and 
darkness and every one must choose his side.’ 

Frances and he had both thought his recovery in 1916 was a 
miracle. ‘I did not dare,* said Frances, ‘to pray for another 
miracle.* 

Monsignor Smith anointed him and then Father Vincent 
arrived in response to a message from Frances which he thought 
meant she wanted him to see Gilbert for the last time. Taken 
to the sick room he sang over the dying man the Salve 
Regina. This hymn to Our Lady is sung in the Dominican 
Order over every dying friar and it was surely fitting for the 
biographer of St 'Thomas and the ardent suppliant of Our 
Lady; 

‘Salve Regina, mater misericordiae, vita dulcedo et spes 
nostra salve. ... Et Jesum benedictum fructum ventris tui 
nobis post hoc exsilium ostende. , , . * 

Gilbert’s pen lay on the table beside Iiis bed and Father 
Vincent picked it up and kissed it. 

It was 14 June , the Sunday within the Octave of 
Corpus Chris ti, the Feast upon which he had been received 
into the Church fourteen years earlier. The Introit for that 
day’s Mass was printed on his memorial card, so tliat, as Father 
Ignatius Rice noted with a smile, even his memorial card had 
a joke about liis size : 

The Lord became my protector and he brought me forth into a 
large place. He saved me because he was well pleased with me. I will 
love Thee O Lord my strength. The Lord is my firmament and my 
refuge and my deliverer. 

To these words from the Mass, Frances added Walter de la 
Mare’s tribute, written, so a Dowanhill nun told Father 
Ignatius Rice, for a paper run by Gilbert’s supporters for the 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University ; 
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Knight of the Holy Ghost, he goes his way 
Wisdom his motley, Truth his lo\ing jest; 

The mills of Satan keep his lance in jday, 

Pity and innottnee his heart at test. 

The day of the funeral was one of blazuig sunshine. 'One 
of your tlays,* Gilbert would have said to iTances. Grey days 
were his, when nature’s colours he said were brightest againust 
her more sombre background, sunny clays were hers for she 
loved a blue bln/ing sky . 1 he little church near the raihvav was 
filled to overflowing by his friends from I ondon, from all over 
England, from France and even from America. All Beaconsfield 
wanted to honour him, so the funeral procession instead of 
taking the direct loute passed through the cJd town wdiere he 
had so often sat in tlie harbor’s shoji and chatted with his 
fellow citizens. At Top Meadow we gathered to talk. Frances 
a few of us saw tor a little while in her own room. With that 
utter self forgetfulness that was he rs she said to ht^i sistcr-in- 
law, ‘It was so much worse for you. You had Cecil lor such a 
short time.’ 

Later Mgr Knox preached in Westminster Cathedral to a 
crowd far va.ster. Both T ranees and Caidinal Hinsley received 
telegrams from Cardinal Pacelli (^now Pope Pius XII). To 
Cardinal Hinsley he cabled, TIolv Fa ther deeply grieved death 
Mr Gilbert Keith Chesterton devoted son Holy C hurch gifted 
Defender of the Catholic Faith. His Holiness offers paternal 
sympathy people of England assures prayers dear deprted, 
bestows Apostolic Benediction.’ This telegram was read to 
the vast crowd in the Cathedral and founil an echo in the 
hearts of his fellow countrymen. 

Hugh Kingsmill wrote to Cvril Clemens: ‘My friend 
Hesketh Pearson was staying with me when 1 read of Chester- 
ton’s death. 1 told him of it through the bathroom door, and 
he sent up a hollow groan which must ha^c echoed that 
morning all over England.’ It wms with reason that the Pope 
offered his sympathy not to Catholics ak^ne, but to all the 
people of England. To tlie policeman who said at the funeral, 
‘We’d all have been here if we could liave got of! duty. He was 
a grand man.’ To the man at TIk Tone:, office who broke in 
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on the annoimc ement of his death, ‘Good God That isn’t our 
Chesterton, is it?’ To the haiber who Ind to lea\P his customer 
unshaved that he nii^ht talk to Ldwaid Micdonald To all 
of us, Ills fiunds, on whom the loss lay almost unl)tarahl> 
hea\y To those loi whom his presence would have pit reed 
and lightened even the dark shadovv of the war. To all the 
people of r ngland 

Once moTt a Pope had bestowed upon an bnglisliman the 
title Dtfendtr of the iith The first mm to rtcene it had 
been Henry VllI and the avoids art still engi ived on iIk coins 
of Ingbnd flit stcular press would not punt the telegram 
in full because it hi stowed upon a ubject a loyal title 

After Gilbert’s dt ith Frinccs tried to tike up life igiin 
She visited her cousins in Gcimanv, a unntrsity proftssor and 
his Lnglish wife, who wtrt undcigoipg the peisteulion ol the 
Swastika She was deeply iiiosed hj then suHtimg and the 
peril they stood in 

At home she surrounded lursilf mire than ever with 
children, taking a c iteehism cla*'-* md uicouragmg Ikt smill 
scholais to coim to lop Mcidow v\htu lur girdcn also 
helped her towiuls a dilheiilt peue iiul Hi<nit\, rendtud 
harder b) the sliuggle with ill heilth Soo i v\c lx fin to n ih/e 
thattlu physical well nt ss, which dl ht r i oiirigi could lu^tosei 
come, wis more tlnn mt rely he r old rrnlad) ‘What did I rme^s 
die ol^* Bcnnid Shiw wioU to me ‘Was it of widowhood^’ 

In fact It was a most jiainhil earn er lieiou lly endured She 
was eared for by Dorothj arid picsmtly bv the nuns of the Ikm 
Seeour Her friends visited her as tluj w« re allowed lather 
Vin' ent McNabb, attei a talk of almost an hour, noted how 
never once did she spcik of he rsell or ol he r sulltring 

Her cone* ins were lor Doiolh>, for the Church, and for 
Gilbert’s memory , Fne Gill’s monument, the biography, the 
permanence of his own writing She survived him little moie 
than two years Neai the end, horn the face of a dving woman 
shrunken with pain, wc still could ste those ‘great heavenl) 
eyes that seem to make the truth at the heart ol things almost 
too terribly simple and naked for the sons ol flesh 
I I < (III linn Ciilbut, t p 72 
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PASSAGES FROM ARABIA DESERTA 

1157 

C.M. Doughty spent twenty months^ from November 1776, in 
Northern Arabia wandering adventurously and making his penc- 
trating observations on the life, character, and people of that land. 
Bat in addition to being a wonderfully detailed and human account 
of the country, the style of his writmg was perhaps even moie 
important to Doughty than its subject matter. Ihe English langu- 
age was his constant study, and be attempted to rescue it from the 
decadence into which he considered it had fallen, and return to 
the tradition of Chaucer and Spenser. Consequently the creative 
and stimulating style of Arabia Deserta was a novelty when it was 
written, and Edward Garnett selected these passages 4 br Jonathan 
Cape from Doughty’s lengthy work to give the character and style 
of the original, which had a considerable influence on the work 
of T, E. Lawrence. 

^Charles Montagu Doughty was one of the great men of our day, 
the author of a unique prose masterpiece. For man) readers it is 
a book 80 majestic, so vital, of such incomparable beauty of 
thought, of observation, and of diction as to occupy a place apait 
among their most cherished literary possessions.’ - Observer 

*A book so faithful in its record and reproduction of the habits 
and customs of life and thought of a great race, that it might have 
been written in the golden age of English literature and achieve- 
ment.’ - The Times 
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AQUINAS 
A 349 

Aquinas (1224/^-1274) lived at a time when the Christian We$t 
had recently become acquainted with a wealth of Greek and Islamic 
philosophical analysis and speculation. To some minds Greek 
philosophy, particularly Aristotelianism, appeared to constitute a 
naturalistic menace to the integrity of the Christian faith. But 
Aquinas is remarkable for the way in which he used and developed 
the legacy of ancient thought, which made his contemporaries 
regard him as an advanced thinker. He embodies the thirteenth- 
century ideal of a unified interpretation of reality, in which 
philosophy and theology play their distinct parts in harmony and 
not in op|)osition. Whether this is an outmoded ideal or the form 
taken at a pai tic ular time by an ideal which possesses lasting s*alue 
is one of the questions discussed by Father Copleston, 

Aquinas* thought is of more than historical interest. There is a 
large group of contemporary philosophers, the Thomists, who 
draw inspiration from his writings. Indeed, strange as it may 
sound, his influence is greater today than it was during the 
Middle Ages. 

This book attempts to explain Aquinas* philosophical ideas in a 
way which can be understood by those who are unacquainted with 
medieval thought. And where possible, it relates these ideas to 
problems as discussed today. In a final chapter something is said 
about the development of Thomism in modern times. 
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Sia ARTHUR QUILLER. COUCH 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES 
1191 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote very many talcs of which these 
seventeen are but a selection which inducles such famous ones as 
H0II Call 0J the Heef, The Bend of the Koady and Frenchman s Creek 
All the stories are founded on his love of Cornwall, its people and 
Its sea. He catches in his style the true tenor of the concerns and 
the timbre of the voices of the Cornish, even to the dread, love, 
and fascination of the sea in all its moods which he seemed to 
share with them The deep humanit) of his wnting gues his tal s, 
however regional or other worldl) their signifacance, a qualit) 
that IS univcisal ^ 

*Q has a fine taste in men, \somen, poetry, piose, actions, 
sayings, jokes, whatever you will And eveiy thing he offeis is 
stuffed full of good ripe huminit) All his work is really written, 
nt ver merely hustled on paper ' - J B Priestley 

mmd ranges far over time and the wot Id . he has some- 
thing else to oHcr besides thiills and puz/les A number of these 
stones have come out of a deep source of reverence lor life - life 
not branded by daily experience and ponderable matter but 
stretching away into the unknown ’ - The T^mts Literary Supplement 
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SAINT JOAN OP ARC 
1042 

First published (when it was a Book Society Choice), 
SaiDt Joan oj Arc was Miss Sackville- West’s first full-length bio- 
graphy, and a book both of historical importance and of singular 
£a$unation for the general reader. St Joan is one of the most 
puzzling, as well as one of the best-loved, of saints, and her story 
has alwajs had a special appeal to Inghsh wnters and English 
readers Miss Sackville- West has gone to all the original documents, 
as well as to the many books m French and English that ha\e 
considered the problem of the fifteenth-century shepherd girl, 
vho heard voices and went out at the ag< of seventeen to 8a\e 
France for her King and people, aLComplishid that task in less 
than two yeais, and before she was twenty was burnt d at the 
stake. 
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